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CHAPTER 1 




In vlflving th« birtli aM doirslopaiint of drana from th« atost 
anciont tiiaea till tha peasant ona aannot halp tut nota tha oleaa 
relationship tatvaan histox^ and drama* Branai vtiieh in it*s vidast 
applieation maana tlMi ii^arsonation of eartain oliaraotars and an 
imitation of thair aetion« has it*s beginning so far in antiqnitjr 
that it is diffienlt to speak with any eartaintj as to its praoisa 
origin* Bowerari laost seholars are agreed upon tha faet that rail* 
gion and it *8 attendant; rites was tha cradle of this literary form* 
Tha dance of the Kawajo Indians of Haw HexleOf tha Ss^Eoineox of 
Alaska and Hew CoXniBhia and the aboriginaes in Australasia are 
evidanoes today of the ritual dances of primitive sian* These dances 
inwolyef besides rhythmic moyamantf mima and masks* The masks are 
used to depict ero&m attei^pts at characterisation* Swents of tribal 
importance e*g« aiiecessful hunting expeditions are the themes | 
8<SBetjU&es the dances are records of tribal history e*g* th<iy relate 
the exploits of a faiwms warrior-kingt new deceased* The characters 
iiqperBonated were either diety itself or semi^diwine heroes aM the 
end was either didactic or the propitiation of providence* The 
characters is^ersonated were for the primitive audience historical** 

They ware a part of history •• not merely pert of the history 
of the particnler eommuhity which performed and watched f but part 
of the larger history of human life* The gods were as "real** lyi the 



htwana tb«y created and niled* For thla prinitiire world all that 
existed I all tliat acted by thought, word or deed was a pajrfc of 
history and a part of the truth. This holds true not only in a 
survey of vestem dramatic literature, but is true of all drama i» 
all the world* 

The earliest extant Sanskrit plays draw their thewis and 
figures from the lives and deeds of tlM> early Aryan settlers in the 
Ixsio^Gangetio plain* Shortly after Alexander's invasion lautilya 
wrote the first Indian chronicle play Hrichikatilca dealiz^s; with the 
political intrigues which led to the coronation of hia patron, 
Chandra Gupta Maurya* In the 5th century A*B* when Kalidas was 
writing those pliers which were so admired by Goethe, he too borrowed 
from historical aiul semi-historical narrative* The most notable 
example of such a debt incurred by Kalldas is his drama Shakuntala* 

In Japanese Hoh drama there are ghost narratives •*» spirits 
trm thm dead are invoked to appear and relate their stories* Here 
again the dramatist relied on medieval chronicles for a choice of 
character and iz^ident* The most popular and fruitful source was 
the lives of the Samurai* Early Chinese musieo-drama very often 
undertook to relate the exploits of a warrior^king* A much loved aM 
often perfoanmid drama toM the story of an ambitious war->lord vho 
marched northwards and westwards into the mountains eonQuering the 
tribes resident in these areas ai^ capturing their woiBen«>folk, 
amongst whom was the tragic hero:iQe idio died in an attempt to save 
her people frcmi massacre* 

In the western world the earliest drsmatists of note .were the 
Greeks* However, centuries before the glorious Athenian epoch, the 
l^yptians had celebrated the cult of Isis and Ba with religious 
rites incorporating a strong element of the dramatic. In the Middle 
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Bast tha cialt* of Mltlura an<i tli® Assyrian prlasthooS ocawMioratodi 
tli« oyela of I4.f« (pliysleally syatooliaad fey tha annual floodlm of 
tlio Tigris and l^pliratas) by earsionias of a dlstinetly dranatio 
fls'^our* Tfeo Grook tragic post vas rastrietad fey rule to timmu of 
nytli and logond* Aria tot Is mads a distinction featvoan ooatry and 
history fey defining th® scop® of po«try to that of f«nsral truth 
and history as being confined to a particular truth* The difference 
as can fee easily tinderstood it ont of degree and pertains nore to a 
shift in eisphasis rather than a complete disparity making ccttparison 
impossible* Further Aristotle uMerlined and emphasised the t-alue 
of history when he maintained that legend lent itself to dramatic 
treatment particularly eelly not merely because it vas impressive 
or beautiful » but more ii^ortantlyf because it vas credible* too 
great a fll^t of fancy destr^^s the illusion irrevocably as one 
sees so often in theatrical productions of an inferior kind* 

e 

Ths first name of msf lastie^ iarport«ace is that of Phrynicus 

of Athens I the son® of Folyphradmon* He wrote a large number of pliys 

and was hemoured at several Olyitpic gatherings* The very titles of 

his plays suggest the fundamental role of hiotory* His earliest play 

w&h **The Bsyptians". Capture of JUlmtus** deals with a theme 

tvm recent Greek history the victory over Persians uMer lercNss 

by the Athenians in 404 B*C** ^he Phonocian. , hmm* dealt with the 

famous victory at Salamis which was treatiKl amongst others by 

Aeschylus also* It is interesting to note that in this play 

Phxynieus uses the historian Thfmtistocles ms his choregus* 

Assdbylus deals with the Persian Bspire under Xerses ^md his 

defeat at Halanis in * fhe_.Jto of.. Persia* « Bepeatf^d contrasts are 

shorn between the glorious reign of the now dead Darius and the 

» • 

coloasal failure of his heir 9 lerses* In this play Asachylus uses 
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th« very samei. laaterial as Horodotas does vhan witing his history* 

In his "Orsstla" trilogy th« history of Thehss — its WarS| it*s 
allies and political vieiasitndas for® a consistent background for 
the drama* Sophocles uses the Trojan War again and again for his 
characters and background, the most famous of his slays dealing with 
* Aiax" » Buripides too found in the Homeric legend a "very fruitful 
mine of rich material for dramatic treatment* In ** The Sunnliees” 
he uses an even from Athenian history — the Thebans refused burial 
to the Argive chieftains killed in battle against them* The Athenians 
espoused the cause of the bereaved mothers and compelled the resti- 
tution of the bodies. Shoving a very modern sympathy and a most 
enlightened approach to the problem of war in " The Troian Women” 
Buripides movingly desicts the horrors and misery of war for the 
defeated and the captives* 

The Greeks bequeathed their dramatic tradition to the Romans 
idio in turn fostered the founding of Christendom* The Latin drama- 
tists also tujsied to history and legend for their dramatic subjects* 
Seneca in " Troas" depicts the vengeance of the Greeks on the surviv- 
ing Trojans after the fell of Troy* It may be interesting to note 
here that history’s liascm with drama was confined to the tragic 
muse* Comedy, by it’s very nature — the imitation of low types, 
satirical material and greater freedom of inventiveness — could 
never be so closely allied to history* History and legend gave to 
these early play-wrights not only a series of related events but 
also a set of persons and figures who moved in a pattern of complex 
relationships, and these characters and their actions were* convenient 
pegs by means of which the dramatist could "point a moral"* tlndoub- 

m 

tedly the escapades of the ancient gods axid gcKidesses in Europe and 

♦ • 

Asia are a rich harvest of delightful pranks* Pez^aps the dramatists 



eliOl® to Ignoi*® this boeaiise of a great raspeet aiwi veneration for 
tti® paat| specially In th.® early literary tradition# Sonohw tfe«y 
tended to think of their f ore-fathers as bolonging to a golden age 
which cmiM not h® nocked at or treated lightly* Historical ccaaedy 
vonld have to take into acconnt hniaan follies — and these obviously 
could not exist in the **good old days"* In exaggerated veneration 
and bllM devotion to the oast made the writing of historical eoi^dy 
impossible* 

With the fall of ^he Biman Hmpir# and the breakdown of civlli- 
-aation in Europe all the arts declined « including drama* Tpirli^ 
the long years of the Bark Iges ^?urope blundered through gloomy 
centuries of torpor and confusion and finally emerged into the 
light of Christendom. Thanks to the vivid memories of the last 
days of Honan Imperialism — the deoademe and flagrant immorality 
of the later esmeiors •» the fathers of the early Church inveighed 
most heavily against the theatre* Hot even in the most volatile 
paaphlets of the Puritans can there be found such soafcre and vehement 
eondessiation of the stage as one finis in Origen* 

However the ebulient spirits of the human race could not remain 
forever supiim and slowly drama began to resurrect Itself* As at 
first, with the ancient and primitive world, so too with the medieval , 
dram® was closely allied with religious ceremony* It is outside the 
scop# of this thesis to ewrwrat® In detail the growth of medieval 
drama* Let it suffice to mention her® that the very first steps 
were taken by the "tropes" and the antluhonal singing in the choir* 
"'hut drama passed in easy stages to the full fledged cyclfS of 
miracles* 

In England the "miracles" dealt with the lives of the salats 

• o 

and Biblical figures and the "moralities" grew up out of the sermon 
or "exuB^liM* vis*, they illustrated* some aspect of Christian living 
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and daisonstrated the plan of salvation. In the miracles or mysteries 
the subject matter was talsen directly from Holy Writ# Only those 
characters and incidents were permitted which had direct sanction 
from the Scriptures — or as in the case of the “imgentarius" 
(ointment-seller), characters which though not expressly mentioned, 
can safely be assumed to have existed. It is here we find the hand 
of history. Since drama was heavily biased in favour of religion 
the great source-book was the Bible* For these early churchmen the 
Bible was Holy Writ, directly revealed through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and therefore literally true. The Bible was therefore not 
only the revealed word but also historical truth* It contained not 
only the early history and antecedents of the Jewish nation, but 
told the history of mankind* Adam and Bve were as real human figures 
as the Assyrians or Pontius Pilate. For the medevial man the Bible 
meant exactly what it said* 

The connection between history and drama is closest in the 
field of tragedy* The death of iman, especially of one well placed 
in society and a leader of the coraamnlty, cannot help but deeply 
impress all beholders* This was basically the formula for medevial 
tragedy as we find in Lydgate's '' Fall of Princes" and the 
^or Magistratef ” . The fall of a king affects the entire kingdom and 
thus his fall attains a magnitude above the death of a common man* 

Skelton's " Of the Death of the Hoble Prince* ISXM** 

shows Idvard contemplating his death and realising that though 
Fortune had raised him to greatness, his power and wealth were help- 
less in the face of death. Be Caustbus tragedy was in vogue* Lastly, 
history is particularly^ fruitful for tragic usage as It regularly 
famishes events of such a nature that the twin passions of tragedy 
as noted by Aristotle — pity and terror — may conveniently and 
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la Eagland dariag the Middl® kgm idioa a stroag traclitiaa of 
nativa drama vas being bailt tip under the auspicea of tbe Homan 
Chui^sli there vaa little history included in the dranalic material > 
except, of course, that which was warranted by Scriptural texts. 

But as the n^atery and Borality plays developed and aa Iiatia was 
discarded in favour of the vernacular, eontmaporary social ccHHaentary 
and reference to public events of note which were eoaoion knowledge 
began to be Included. In the " Second Shepherd * a Hlav* * the ahepherda 
speak tellingly of the troubles of agricultural workers and in thm 
play of "Herod" the soldiers conplain of their hard lot. frm this 
it was but a step to the introduction of actual historical figures 
on the stage. At first both actual and sysbolie figures appeared 
together e.g. on the same stage one finds two characters, one named 
gynge Jcthn and the other Ecclesiastical Gorruptloa. It is easy to 

e 

see the development whan noting the simple narration of the story of 
the Prodigal developing into a i^presentation of all kinds of 
prodigality. 7he morality which was based on theological contrasts 
and conflicts evolved to depict political controversy. As the thupoder 
of the Eenaissance rolled over England polities and religicm began 
to mingle in a coDiplez of motive and history made further in -roads 
into drama* 

"The old allegory of man's duty towards God. within Bis 
Catholic and universal church was narrowed toward the 
allegory of men's duties as suhiects uMer a Qod*represen« 
•ting idtng"# 

John Skelton's play " Maanyfyceace" has a morality framework but 
deala with political ideas and those qualities necessary in a good 


Bossiter, A.F. 
in I. Hibntri ^ 
Prinoetflsi Bniversii 


r Press, 1957, p* 35. 






•“It portrays an actual historical sltnatloii and mm that 
altnatlon to taaeh seenlar political theory which hears 
particularly upon iataeillatc political pK>hle«s*#« 

The interlude which partook of both aorallty and aystei^ eleaenti 
and waa yet fuite secular in tone explored history for convenient 

fonanlas and patterns @«g» “ ftilgens and hucmece” rs-tells an actual 

eirent frew classical loiae* The happy fluidity and expansiweness 
enabled English drama to ’sove forward at the rapid pace that it did 
and vas responsible for that peeular dramatic concoction •- the 

chronicle play. Prof. Schelllng in ”The. .Euxlish lUstorr Play." makes 

it quite clear that the histosy play iSy in his oplniont the peculiar 
gift of the anglish genius to the world of drama. 

This typo of play — the history play — was slow in evol-ving 
and drew upon many existing dramatic veins for stjwngth and was 
ourtured in no small measure by changes in social and political 

e 

patterns of society as a whole. It has been extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to make any definitive statement as to the date and 
name of the first histoiy' pl^ but this lauch is certain, that by the 
middle of the sixteenth century it was a popular and easily recog- 
nisable drwEatlc form la Inglaiid. The first English tragedy on 
classical lines — *0orbMue* » is entirely dependent on history for 
its material# However the histoiy pliqr reached Its fullest flowering 
and maturity in the reign of Queen Elisabeth I tiKl it is doubtful if 
the history play has ever again attained that rich plentitude. 

The first clear treatment of a historical figure in dramatic 
fora is Marlowe ‘s * *T.aiibe.rlanii* *. JSjrd’s ”S3ianiah. ..f yaxedy* wqs, at the 
time, a popular piece and drew on actual events in Spain for lt*s 
origin* Beginnini with Marlowe's ** f..ambe.rl.aiia” there are myriad 

B* Ibid. p. 3d* 
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plays where history is inseparable from drama «• perhaps the finest 
aehlevfMaents being Shakespeare* s dramatised-hlstory of England from 
King John down till Henry Till, The Elizabethans so characteristical- 
ly made the English history play their own that in modem times 
when Maxwell Anderson desired to match their achievements, for 
subjects ho chose the very age he wished to emulate — ** Anne of a 
Thousand Days* * and " Elizabeth the Queen” . The Elizabethans firmly 
established the domain of history on the stage and later centuries 
were only footnotes to the grandeur of their achievements* Milton 
delved into Hebrew history for " Samson Aeonlstes" and the Restoration 
writers of heroic tragedy again and again sought the help of history 
to build their backgrouM and provide the characters e.g. Dryden*s 
" All for Love" and " Conquest of Granada" . 

The Romantic poets of the nineteenth century who made abortive 
attempts in the driuaatic field all chose historical subjects for 
their themes. Wordsworth wrote " The Borderers" . Byron wrote several 

driuaas ("feXlM. ISSSfiZl" ate.), 

Shelley wrote " The Cenci" . Seats " Qtho" . Tennyson " Queen Mary" and 
" Becket" — to say nothing of Scott’s numerous books which revived 
an interest in the days of chivalry and knight-errantry. 

The resurgence of dramatic activity in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries with all the wild experiments in forms, modes 
and ideologies has once again shown the close alliance between 
history and drama. If one takes Bernard Shaw as an early example of 
the "new drama" several of his plays come to mind — " Caesar and 
Cleouatra" uses history in a very real sense for the basis of the 

action, whereas " Arms and the Man" uses the Serbo-Bulgarian war of 

# 

1886 as a necessary background for the main plot. Hardy uses, history 



Elnost with medieval vigour in ^ Tha Pynaata* * to support and Ulus- 
trato his viaws on th@ oaprieionsnsss of Dostiny* Zn mors roosnt 
timos Jamas Bridia tisas history eomhinsd with a goodly shara of 
satira and idilmsy in his plays a*g. "Jonah and tha Whala”# 

With tha attempts at rastorlng poatie drama to a position of 
glory on tha staga in Englxmd history osusa a^ain gtvas to tha play- 
wrights thamas of snitabla aminanea and magnitnda* Chrlstophar F*y 
ascploits tha story of fh& Israalitas in figypt for " *^.ha . Firs t Bona" 
and madlaval Suropa is th® intallactnal beeicgronnd for " Tha 
LadT«5 not for Bnrnlim". T.3. BUot'« noit »leiilfleMit druuitle 
■ehlavaiwnt — "Hiirder In th« Cath«dr«l" takes up tha eery old thaaa 
of Thomas Bsehet* Across tha Atlantic Engana 0*!%ill tisad history in 
" Mareo»a Millions” whan treating of tha advantnras of Marco Polo 

and in " Moaming heeomas. Slactrm" transferred tha whole of tha Graah 

legend to Civil War America and nsas th# Civil War as a convanlant 

a 

fr«Ba-work for his thaaa* Arttnir Millar uses colonial Aftarlca and 
tha Salem wltch-hnnts for dramatic purposes in "The Cmeihla*** 

Psychology and psycho-analysis# having gained a fir® footing 
in modem life# conld not but influanoa drama as wall* ’’’ha new mode 
of dealing with history was to sroba behind the events and tha man 
who made tha® for th# hidden motives bnriad deep in the human un- 
conscious . Sow no longer do the great figures of history bestride 
tha boards like colossi# but rather lie horiaontally on tha analyst’s 
couch. Jean Anouilh’s play on Backet, John Osborne’s treatment of 

laithar and B«^art Bolt’s story of Sir *ho«as Mora in 

^eesoBsa are fin# mmpl* of "humanisad'* history on tha s^iga* On 
tha ccmtittinti particularly with tha ftranch existential theatre 

this kind Of anproach to history is vary emmn a*g» "lltonp"* A 

• • 

vary recant sBKffimola of a play which opened on Broadway in tlia • 



winter of 1964-65 i« Hoclihmtfe * s plag? about Pope Pule XII IMifferenee 
to the plight of StoPopean Jews during tbe Second World War* 

One therefore coaes to note that the drMiatiet aay use history 
in Bay waysy sottetiaes concentrating on single figures as in tiui 
"toastasia” * or on a particular event in the life of an ittpor* 
tant character as inf. 3. Eliot’s t o^p in 

exposing the deeper levels of charscter and laotlvation as in 
Osborne’s " limther” or scmetimes as a general background for a human 
drama as in Precht’s epic of the Thirty Years War "Mother Courage* * « 
However this usage of history is eoctrer ely contemoorary in 
tone and emohasls* The chronicle or hlstoiy pla^ which was 30 popular 
in Slisabethan times was a unique dramatic genre and never again 
has the iSi^lish dramatic genius been able to write with such vitality 
and brilliance in this uarticular field* Host of the Tudor writers 
of this IdJia of drama were generally writing to a fowaula — the 
suoport and Justification of Tudor absolutissi* Perhaps this is one 
of the important reasons why this form of drama never again achieved 
the vogue it once enjoyed as such a •political necessity did not Btlci 
itself felt again* Also with the growth and development of historio- 
graphy and a wider apnlication of the term history the doings of 
individuals lost their paramount importance and glamour* With tlui 
spread of democracy the brilliant leader lost some of his gloss « 
and with the advent of psychology the cynosure of public adulation 
was very often seen to have feet of clay* 



CHAPTER II 


aXSf QIg MEDISyAL AND REMISSANCB 

It |.s n«c«ssary for the purpose of this thesis -- Marlowe ‘s 
understating of history — that before one attempts to analyse or 
discover Marlowe’s sense of the historical, to distinguish clearly 
the methods, alms and approaches to history in medieval times and 
to attempt to define any changes the Renaissance may have brought 
about in historiography* Before one proceeds with this distinction 
between medieval and modern, one must remember that It was only in 
the eighteenth century that history was divided Into ancient, 
medieval and modern* Prior to that it was customary to thlnlc aM 
write of history either in universal teims following the mode of 
Christian historians or to write of epochs or particular nations. 

In the eighteenth century, when there was the triple division of 
history, the Middle Ages were referred to as the Dark Ages, looked 
upon with contempt and loathing, all glory and honour being heaped 
upon the Renaslanee* One of the scholars of the times boasted — 

**I know nothing of those ages which knew nothing”* For the eighteenth 
century rationalist the JNlddle Ages were a compound of ignorance and 
superstition* 

♦The (Middle Ages) were considered to be unworthy of study j 
they were a mere interlude of blackness between the dim light 
of classical antiquity and the high noon of eighteenth 
century rationalism” .X 

It was only with the Romantic Movement of the early nineteenth 

1* Heamshaw, F*J*W. ed. The Social aM Politioal Ideas o£. some Great 
Thiers of the Rena issance and lie Reformati-on . Barnes suad 
Hobls I ' H sT • , 1949, p • 10* 
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centtay that th« Middle Ages erne into their own. 

"The Middle Ages were once more exalted, their study renewed, 
their writings re-edited and disseminated afresh, their 
glories depicted in glowing colours, their ideals«peaf firmed, 
their institutions and practices re-established".*® 

The Middle Ages presented to the world a historical picture 

dominated by Christianity in its Thomistic pattern. Thomlsm being 

Hellenic in tradition never devoted much time to the problem of 

history. Histojy is Hebraic in origin, the Old and Hew Testaments 

depicting a history not only of the Hebrews but a history that is 

integral to Christianity itself. However this Christian view of 

history is difficult for a non-chrlstian to understand and accept. 

"For the Christian view of history is not merely a belief 
in the direction of history by divine providence, but it is 
a belief in the intearvention by God in the life of man by « 
direct action at certain definite points in time and space". 

For the medieval historian there was a dual aspect of history- 
spiritual and temporal, to parallel man's dual existence in the 
eternal and temporal world's. Man was expected to live in this world, 
but he was not of this world and therefore all his actions and plans 
were to be Judged by the elevated principles of the next world. All 
events of history were interpreted and had value in as much as they 
threw light on the Divine Plan which was to be finally perfected in 
the world to come. 

Before Europe emerged from the Dark Ages the only history known, 
and idea of historiography practised, was that of the Greeco-loman 
civilisation. Classical history was based upon an optimistic idea 
of human nature and a firm faith, that by the exercise of his intell- 
•ect and reason man could control his destiny and influence his 

2. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

3. Dawson, C*, Dynamics of World History . Sheed and Ward, 'London, 

1967, p. 236. *• 
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futtjre* Miiisaiilsat was th« coEtrolllng fopca and tlia laotto was that 
aan Is th« saasmra of all thinga. Man and his institutions ®*g. th« 
city»stat«s of tho Gresks, were the centre of history* 

With the onergence of Christexulon this whole ooncept was over- 
throifn* Man was no longer the great centre of the world iM>r were his 
doings to be applanded* Man becomes a blind creature of nnreliable 
passions and iapnlsesi totally incapable of any goodness without the 
grace of Qod# Christianity brought the concept of original sin* Ewer 
since Adan’s primal disobedience man’s reason la clouded and he is 
unable to achieve his eMs because he cannot plan or act with pre- 
cision and ease* 

"That inability to achlewe ends clearly conceived in advance* 
missing one's ffiark| is m longer regarded as accidental but as 
a permanent element in human nature arising out of the condi- 
tion of man as man Human act ion. on this view, is not 
designed in viaw of preconceived ends by the intellect* it is 
actuated a tereo by immediate and blind desire**#^ 

When man’s actim happens to* be wise and good It Is the wlsd<»B 

and goodness of Qod manifesting itself through a human agency* 

Secondly man* nations* and the state were no longer eternal 

constants as depicted by the ancients* For the classicists the 

Grecian city-state or lose was an eternal substance "and human action 

received it’s value in its relation to this fixed substance*" For 

the medievalist only God was eternal and constant and thus all human 

action had to be measured by the yard-stick of God’s will as manifes- 

-ted throuidii the Holy Mother* the Church* 

A natural corollary of the above was that histoiy meant the 

working out of the Mvine Plan not within a particular conminlty* 

nor a particular place* nor a certain epoch — but in eteinity* in 

all space and tine* 


4. Coll to gwood *^R*G » t The. Idea of History* Clarendon Press* Cbcfcrd* 
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••Thus each hTiman agent knows what he wants and pursues it, 
hut he does not know why he wants itt the reason why he 
wants it is that God has caused him to want it in order to 
advance the process of realising His purpose — > Man exists 
merely as a means to the accomplishment of Qod*s end, for 
God has created him only in order to work out His purpose 
in terms of human life".® 

This Divine Plan was partly revealed to some -- generally the elect, 
but the vast Gentile world, though unaware of it, were still very 
much a part of it. 

"The rulers of the Gentiles were also the instruments of 
divine judgement, even though they did not understand the 
purposes they served. Each of the world empires in turn had 
it»s divinely appointed task to perform, and when the task 
was finished their power came to an end and they gave place 
to their successors".® 

However the larger share of the responsibility for furthering the 

Divine Plan for human salvation rested on the shoulders of Christendom 

because it was thought that since the truth of God*s word was given 

to them the more it behooved them to act in accordance with it* 

Christians were supposed to he aw^re of "the growth of the seed of 

eternity in the womb of tlme".*^ 

"low the Christians not only believe in existence of a divine 
plan in history, they believe in the existence of a human 
society which is in s<mie measure.avare of this plan and 
capable of cooperating with it".® 

The old theories of a chosen people, a chosen state, a nation 
with special divinely given privileges were thrown overboard. All 
men were now e<|ual in the eyes of heaven, all equal partners in the 
working out of human destiny. This view of history "treats history 
as a play written by God, but a play wherein no character is the 
author's favourite character"*^ 


S. Ibid*, p. 48. 

Dawson, Christopher e#d. John J. Mulley Dynamics of World History . 
Sheed & Ward, London, 1957, p. 838. 

?• Ibid., p. 249. 

8. Ibid., p. 249. . . 

9. Collingwood. l.C. The Idea of History ^ Clarendon Press, Qxon,^ 

p. 50. 
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This rtm found elassieal ©xprossion in St* August in9*s City of 

Ood ,t iilioreiii nan's dual eitissnsMp of tho Bivins and Earthly oitiss 

is fully saEpiorod and ths intsrpsnstration of both status sxplaix^d* 

For good govsraasnt ths City of Man isust bs in agrssnsnt with the 

City of Qo&m fhs great saphasis on ths hunan agsnoy in the fulfilment 

of ths Bivins Plan led to the idee of "history as biography" -•* ths 

lives of ths Christian kings and heroes being of paramount importance* 

"And if on the one hand this seems to reduce the importance 
of histoiy and of the present lifti on the other hand it 
enhances their value by giving them an eternal significance".*^'^ 

This view of history was obviously tinned with fatalism and gave 

little or no importance to ths individual and his capacities. All 

was in ths lap of Cod and what Is gave He might also choose to take 

away* This attitude was reflected in such works of literature as 

Lygate's "The Fall of Priimjes" and "!,!» > 

With the coming of the l^naissanee this attitude was changed* 

e 

Hew forces • nationalimBy Inwanisa and secularism • could not but 

influence trends in historiography* The most fundaiiental shift in 

emphasis was in the role of tl» human Individual, who was now the 

centre and focus of ail acti<»i* Man was the iiiaker of his own destiny 

end was a creature of aeeadngly limitless capabilities* Hamlet gives 

expression to this very sentiment in his apostrophe to man* 

"What a piece of work is mani How noble in reason! How 
infinite In faculties I in form and movittg. how express and 
adorable I in action, hew like an angell in appiwhension, 
how like a god I the beauty of the worldl the paragon of 
animals" *^1 

But the legacy of the Middle Ages was unavoidable wad we find 
that whereas the Rwwdssance was a re-birth and a r#-discoyery of 

• 

10* Hawaon* €• "The... .Bniyiics of WorM,. History." e*d* John J. itilloy. 

Sheen 4^ Waw, LoiB^on, p« 243* 

11# ^i^spearet W. C.QiiPlete Works.. The Oldham Press, London, tiamlet 
0 * ii # F ^ Hdl * 
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elasalcal eivilisatioiii Ija tli® m»i@rstaiidling of aan th® Boiiftiftaaiie® 
followed mor® the nedieval than th® Hellenic iietteam* '^lie latter 
eaiphaaised huaan intellect and reason mtd th® Middle iges enphasised 
nan as a creature of inpuls® aM passion. For the Henaissanee we 
find that I 

"History hecfflB® the history of hnaan passions, regarded as 
necessary manifestations of hvmm nature" *32 

'’n th# other hand the Itenaissanee drank deep frcm the classical 
springs of Htwanisai. Man was filled with a new energy and the recent 
scientific and geographic discoveries and accoeiplisiwents filled him 
with enthusiasm and the thirst for adventure founded upon the sure 
helief that all things were possible for him — the greatest and 
noblest of God*s creation* 


"The humaniat consciousness, which was the result of the 
double coMstunion with nature and antiquity, diverted it* a 
contemplation from the image of th® spiritual man to that 
of the natural man* The discovery of his natural fo«s#s and 
of a new consciousness upon their basis inspired man with a 
youthful confidence In himself and his creative posslbili* 
ties* Man’s foiues appeared to be boundless, and thexe sees^d 
to exist no limits to human creation either in art or science, 
political or social lif#"*^ 

Th# quintessence of this spirit is to be found in th# concept 
of "virtu" as found in the writings of Brunsohelli, Castiglionef and 
Ariosto* This meant virility, courage, energy, the capacity for swift 
thought and action <ai personal initiative — quite th# ccaitrary of 
the ^eellencies of humility and peacefulness advocated by Christendoiif 
However It must not be concluded that th# entire system of 
medieval thou^t was overthrown by the humsnist soholars* 


"The Slixabethan conception of world order was in it’s outline 
medieval although it has disca3?ded much medieval djitails",3A 


12* Collinprood E*G« 


13* Berdyaev* Ilcholas* Tl 
Jkssdoxi* 1949* p» 22l 
14* Tillyam, Shake 

Iiondim, m9, p* 11. 


> Clarendon Press, Cxon, 1946, 
[IjtgjaLi Ceoffrey Ppl^, 
oaEj^lsm* Chatto ^ 
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of til# slg»lfiei6»t mrpf<^mr twits of tlit Ml«41o Igos 
va» tiio Aofitialan ©oneopt of history ss fclofwi^* TIso li^lw of 
litmosidsBi oii34f ma^o this ijoiat of iriow all tti« stwttsor# By tiaiiiftsis* 
lnf }mmm ootioii anil muitiod aim at th® ISoal of tlio 

S<m«issfiiioo onsphssisoS tii* wlo ©f tla© ln^iviaiiai i» tli© Mlclsi; of 
lilstoiy* Tlads is oitMoimioiI liy th« ataafeojp of ’’g«iaii43oolrai** for tiMi 
wSoostion of irolow that wow writ ton at th® fi»s «*§ • Mf^ohlawlll*© 
sna » *fJfeo..Jooi£..,„of„ IM.. 6,.fflf<iiaQ0g" . Sponoop's 

** .taipio yooofMi” also aXlogorioally 4«piets th» ido&I stn oi^ibitiiii 

idoal Tirttiiii* 

inotbor eoBoopt isliopitod by fhtf Honsissstzioo w&s tbs eowopt of 

tiao gpoat "ebaiit of boiiig*'* AH ©watod things fwo tho lowost iqito 

Ood Siosolf wow nttod into a noat hiopaohiisiftl pat^ora# ?h« wolf aw 

sM saltation of tho idiolo at voXl as of oaoh of ^ho ©wpcoiioKt psdrts 

dopoiiSftd on oaoli ©no rwognising and naintaiiiing tiioip appointod 

plaoo in tho isniwwal sohow* atiospt io ohai^o this ofdopy any 

to pint higlior or to pmh. anoilMiir lowor in tho seal* lot 

to ofisiinsion ai^ nltisatoiy 4ostwotii»i« ©ir 4'©liii Forts wWf tlm 

fiftooeth eontnry |nriit has oxplainsd this wry wall tints t«» 

**Sod ewatod as nany diffownt Itinds of things as io did 
owatnwsf so that ftiow is no oroatnw ohioh 4o«s not diffsr 
in s««o wspoot froi ail othor ©watnwsy «M ^ ohioh it is 
in sow rospoet snporior or inforior to all tho root* Bo that 
fwn tho highost aniwl dmm to iho lowost of his kind thow 
is shsoimtoly not found m angol that has not a snforior and 
inforior I nor fro« nan dmm to th« wtinost worm is thow wy 
©watnw tdiioh is not in smo rotpoot snporior to ons ©witwo 
ami inforior to another* So that thow is nothing iftiioh the 
bond of order doos not oi^wno* And sinoe Ood has thm wgn« 
lotod all owatnwsy it is inpions to think lhat ho loft 
nnwptlatod hwin wooy vnien ho m&do th® highest of sll 

jan* sMtiOfiJiMila V <UiL^ .JBit.. itfflffci .tSlMv. itfThb. ijpf^iSB M J^ik MM M 


Ul* feriosonof air ytdiii* 

iMB 1 9« MB ^otoi'* 


kWl 


flsars* |. Chatt# & Windiiii 


UM«W 
Mondoni li^y 


g, 0*4* wrd ClorjKSiti liondfisi 






in «*idi ipirit and m fw<m» aiiiiiittiott is givm 

hf SlialEsspsm ia "Sgielaa ..CgsasMs* tluwifli tli* mmth of Hisrsass* 

TiilMly tits splrltiasl Isgaejf of tfe# ffl«dl»iral Daiiiio of Postli 
was pwiOsiit iM tlio mind of Hoaslsssiios Saglsnd# IWlwal tlioology 
with its sonsoat on tfe® poimaiitmo mul glosy of tho asst 

world ia contrast to tho sSnfal wsrtality of thiSf cooH not liolp 
feaing |>ro«oec^iod with tlio goostion of iloatli* Honaitsaiieo Htstanisn 
firod tlso Imaiaii spirit f WBpbssissd tfe# concept ttest fhm^ mm was 
nado in tits inags of Ood* tio c •joli net forgot that owontmally tlio patlii 
of glory load fent to tlio grawo. Kra® tlio InmaBorablo oxasplot of snfidi 
a comopt ono is foreod to iUttstrate ty just a fowl 


•tho stfotoliing amsy tfe© yswning broatli, wlilofe I to t>o*fardi»«. 
•to pattoms of tlio pangs of d«atli| wlum life will no rofiis®| 
IM of tod oaeh salary part in sluulinrs dott ros«stlo 
Tho sundry sitapos of doatlit whoso dart slisll mk» sy flo^ 

trsflw^ljls^ iff 

% bod itsolf is lil» tho grows I ly shoots tho wittdiiMi i^ooty 
iw elothos ^0 SMild whiidi 1 mst haws to oowor sio nost isooti 
tho hungry floss which frisk so frosh| to ^&m I can oosparoy 
l^^ioh groodily shall gnaw ny flash ana loawo tho bonos full 

hidNi# 

tho Making cooky that otrly crows to wear tho night awayy 
Puts in ay Bind tho tmap that blows boforo tho listtor 1^* 

Ind as 1 riso np Instily whan slmggish sloop io pasty. ^ 

So iMpo X to riso joyfully to jadgsmust at tho last*l3.i 



Ooorip Oascoigao (1539«1S7S) 


*Xt is thoroforo Doath alono that can snddonly nake nan to 
imew hiasolf * Ho tolls tho prond sind Insolont that thoy aro 
bnt abjocts as^ inohlos than at tho instMit} aakss thoa ctyy 
oosplain and roponty yosy soon to hats tholr foropast happl- 
nots* 1^ takes tho aceemnt of tho richy and prowos hin a 
boggoTy a nakod boggar idiich hath intorost in nothing but 
In tho grawol that fills hisTnonth* m holds a glass boforo 
tho oyos of tho wmt boaatifnly and nakos then soo thoroin 


“• S5^^tyw. w?ye 8' 

p* isg* * 
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aM r©tt«ia#»Sf aai lelciimflaiga It***^"^ 

Malta? HslaigH <lS82*l«ia) 

*% prim of arootli is tmt a frost of oaras, 

% faast of is Imt a «%isli of palm* 

% erof of oofxi is tmt a fioM of tar»S| 

M all my good is but irain bops of gaitit 
tbs ia;f is pasti aoi jrst X »m m Bmtf 
Audi noir I iiSf 1094 uoir ny lift is doiis* 

I *m^t dsatb and fotiiM it in my 
1 looipNl for lifs sudi stor it was a sMiSf 
X troi tbs sartb ami sait it vm my toab| 

Amd mov X diS| and tsm X was Imt »ads| 
glaas is fmXy and now my glass is run* 

And now I liwsf and now my lifs is doiia*»l° 

* *tlfflbbariMiia Magy” Cbidook Tiebboms (1SSS«1$M) 

Mbsrs tbtt brsidc awi^ fKsi tbs niddls agsa was nost sipiifieiyat 
was in tbs inflmsnes that bniiaiiisn bad on tbon^t and ts^para’wmt* 

Man was tbs ‘osasnrs of all tblngs aM bistorsr was ^mminissd* tis* 
tbs DiwiiMi 21an was tbongbt Issa of and tb# walnt of biman notion 
par ss was of mm wains • tbs eballsngs of Iftmnisn as dsfinsd bj 
Jaoansa iteritian ist 

*Xt (bnnanisai) at once ds^sands that nan »aics nss of all ttM 
potsntialitiss bs bolds wltbin biSf his orsmtiws powsrs and 
tbs lifs of rsasoni and labonrs to tials fbi powsrs of tbs 
pbfsiesl world tiMi instmssnts of his frssdoa^wl® 

3inos bistofy bsgan to ss^basiss bniaim motion in buisaB toms 

tbs waliis of tbsss motions for otbsr bmums assunsd grsatsr Ptopot^ 

tions* tbs l^naSssiiios walii^ history for tbrss ramsons* Firstly^ 

sinos all Sill dssirs glory# ^bow that thair ds^s will bs rseordsd 

for postsrity is a grsat inesntiws to attsnpt grsat things* low it 

i* mmmmml glory that is inportant# mt tha glory of Clod rswsalsd 

in btiian aetiim* isoandly# and followii^E fron abows# bistoryt t^olbg 

a oonpandino of fasts# prsssrwss dssds from obliwion* Mo loagsr doss 


pii 

IB* Xbid** p* 977* 

IB* Maritian* Jsofnss* *Tir7ft P* Mii* onotsdt Msbood M*i% 

»post.ry a«ii..Biaiaiii!i«” * jSstbiin Caps# IWI# p* 12* 
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tli« liis^-oylim wsUtm liaiitiLtiia* * l»®iitly, hUfoff !i«I|ift 

to fwm» th* jfotmro ana pm'p&m for it, It iofiro* also to watn tndi 

gtjiiio «» on tis# tasltt of pmf ®x»®ri«i«i#* fo3r tim nadlwal hlitorinn 

tills Imirii toon a vast# of tiwi, m for hiffi tlia fntnr# lajf in 

th« naxt vorM mad tfe# «itp®ri#ae# of vorlUl fend dldiotlo valiwi 

only in roforsno# to otamity* 

*Eistofy imitmrabl# 9xmpl«» of non vho foil fro« 

frosnority, and oop#eSoliy of non who foil boomaio of a 
oinflo passion or orrori aisl it is ffon thorn that wo nay 
boat loam a practical l«»#ioa***«w 

Is with tho Middlo iigos whom tho comopts worn orystallisod in 

th« ffitellllt of St* rAnsnstina, so tho qnintossonoo of Eonaisstnoo 

historioaX tni political thought aty ho fonnd in Eieolo Moehlawolli*# 
** fA9....-,giriJteja* « this mm hook infiwncod ^ropoan politics for owor a 
continfy, amyo th«i other single woi^* Maehiamlli gate his none 
to a whole system of thought «od aetioni which nnfortnnately acre 
mlsnnilerstood than correctly appreciated , has cone 6mm to tis till 
tc^ay* 

Thron^tont ”g-M Prince"* 

Mar* Maehiawelli nakes it clear that hiinan natnre is a nixtnre of 
good and evil aisl that hnnan natnre can never change* Tho nedievhlist 
would agree with the first promise hot not the secoM* HachieveUi 
based his assm^tions m eontoi^orary Eenaissance Italy and certainly 
Cesare Borgia was mm of his ideals* Stem hnaiaiilitt teis^red hy 
unflinching rationality when viewing the natnre and action of Inmiii 
beings led Machiavelli to oonclnde that the hnnan species was cftMilf 
avaricious I deceitful and cormpt* To rule snch a creattire made wily 
stateminship «M dt^lieity necessary* Order and progress wit be 

■Tiiir- rrm n-TniTi i i-nr n i -r iv* r" i" i Tornr-ir'i'n- 

1^* » chatto t Hindns, 

Londoa, IWf p* li* • • 
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Isy Rugr n«a»8 tni th« «>iii idll »bf«ys luitify tli« sttlsed m 
mff^r hm Smor&lm 

"Mhar# it is MB sbsoitit® qmsstion of th# vmlimvB of ew 
©oontpyi ¥« iBSist of oo ooasid«r#»tir*Bi of lostSes or 

i»Jostie«i| or osroy or enioXtyy or or»is« or Ifinmiiiyy 
but potting six sXss ssids vs »ost adopt |liit4wsr ooorso oilX 
ssfo ths astions Itbsrty ®»di «isttnes*»®^ 

it ons strolct onion bstirson Clvitst# Uol simS Clritsto f srrs 

is ssosrsd irrsroesbly* CliristisB sfhios tnd norsltty sro mBrfhrmm 

ss thoft Msobisrslliy Mipbasiss thm wrmg rlrtoss of os^louiss 

and hoiiiXity* KsXlgion m!&«» mm soft and orgss hln to patisatly 

sudors his Xoty stkinf him to nsiloot and ignors this vorXd* 

”Onr rsXigion has rsthsr gXorifisd Mssk tni oontsspXstios 
ttstt tlisii asB of sstion* It has oXsosdi ths soprsms good In 
hoaiXity snd poomsss of spirit | and in eimtssrpt for worXdXy 
things Tims ths world has frilsn s prsy to tiMi wioksdi 
who tisTs foond issn rssdisrt for ths ssks of g 0 in| to psrsaissf 
to njifcolt to bXims rathsr thsn to rsssnt 

Hsehisirslii pots ths good of ths stats abors oorsXity and if s 
Prines is to ohooss bstwssn bsing fssrsd without Iws and lo'ssd 
withoot fssr thsn lows mist hm nmrttiem&m Ckis of ths rssoXts of 
this kind of thinking wss tiwi lustifiestion and gXorlfiestlon of war* 
Msr wsi oBs of ths nost c^wlotis and sasiXy sgo«*sstisfyii^ asthods 
of ssXf*sxprsssion and winning th# kind of faiss tnst wooXd look wsXX 
in histofy bocdiEs« 

^Pssos too long asintainsd is snsinrstlng and dismptiwsi sn 
ooossitmsX war is a national tonlOf rsstoring dlseipltnOf 
wigoor and laitty***®® 

this doetrSnSf along with ths othsr ssntiosnta sxpfssssd by MaohiawslXI 
ars ths ditset rsaoXt of ^hs inpaot of honaniSK and ssooXaritn on 
ths Isnaissanss intslXigsnos» ten is nors and mm «ads awars that 


tX* IssMswslUi It* *»a i.soitojisa* XIX« 41* ^tsd, l^iiX Ihirrant 

i.I. 19S3I, p* 141. 

»♦ |M4» "mifipsksirt 3:if 2* iil. p* X4t* 

ibidf p* S9t« 
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Tm it BOH in the fiilittt ftnst of fh% wojNI tht mmsttr 'lalctr of 
his own 4«stii^* kith Mechiavtlli w« flM tht fesflnniagt of patilo- 
tisst and tat idoa of a nstioiaal stato ts tsaiitst th« m&imml notion 
of Christ ttidoa am! tli« Holsr Bcmn an^iro* 

In coEMslmtlon out any ttia np th« main dlfftrtaet in hlstorlo* 
grapiijr httwtta tht Itnaissanet and Middlt Agts at bting sort of 
a shift in taphasis rathor than in ftindaistntals* Both kinds of histoiy 
dtalt with th« aconmlation and tahnlation of facts afeont significant 
hcptan aetion* Tht significanct of th« action was largtl; owing to -tht 
nagnitndo of tht ag^t* Tht hi»an btings who wars tht ^raktrs of 
histoff wtrt tbonghti both tehoolsy to part aim of a faXItn and 
oormpt natiu^A Both sehcHsts of history plaead ^kin at tht ntroy of 
Forttint* Tht difftrti^t lay in tht rtactlon of Man to his tnwirim-* 
ntnt* For tht ntditwalist tht instdiaft nilitn was of no iaportanct 
and had to bt patitntly tisdnrtdy ^htrtaSf ttm wioissitiidts of Fortimt 
vtrt tht toonrsts of God. For tht linaitsaiust isany Fortmwi was to bt 
ttadt tht siatrt of iht bold and adrantnrons spirit. This world was 
rtal and walimblt and tht hi»an intsiltet toting in this world was 
captblt of isaoh glorf was ntar at hand for tht intrtpid and 
ocmragtons. Uistory was nadt b^* man| and not by GittF* Tht eansts for 
this shift in tKphasis art largtly hsminist i^ieh in tnm gawt rist 
to nationalisny steularisni and indiwidmalim* tht ftodil systtn 
and fht paraatonntOF df tht Ho»an Chnrch wtrt ovtrthrown and a »ort 
prapmtifi and dtnoeratio witw of polieits was in optretion. 





B«for« om e«n with as^ aut}ji«i:rit 3 r at't'ampt to datanina Majrlomi's 
iri«¥» aaad iatarpratatioa ©f^ telstory it vouM parfeaps P« 
to try to asaasi feia #iliic®tloo mM attompt to kiw vliat Matory It© 
sight haira rmdm Of ©ours# at ^h« vary oottat out mat aeeapt th« 
fact that lytay Safiaitiva list of Marlow© *• raadiag both iorini hit 
odmational oaraart and aftarvards in liOr.dc«k« it <}iiit« impottihlo* 
Eafora 1 attaKpt a oottpilation of any aneh lift I mnst amtoowiodia 
9My daap datt to Prof* BONtt and Prof* Bikolaaa for thair infolnahla 
work, froB wkieh I hava 4ia«in* 

In attaispting to list «<larlw«*a raading osm is infam that thors 

a 

aro tv& principal souroas for ©w inforsatlen* Firstly lh# aetnal 

dooi^nts ralating to his lif« at Aing*t Sohoolf Cantastunry ai^ 

later on at Corpms Christ! | Cartridge § and sseondly intomal swidtnoa 

froai his plays* Ui% it also ha said hara that naithar sonrea is 

fool-proof and in tha Majority of eases eonjaetorai opposition 

and infaranoa eoont for siora than ©old fact* 

**io oaa raally knows tdiara young Christophar Harlows 
raoaiwad his aarliast adoration* His fathari who latar 
baotfia a parish elarky nay hinsalf hawa tanght tha bof 
to raad and writa*** 

Tha first doomsantary avidanoa va hf^wa of Harlowa*© adneation is of 
his baing awardad a soholarship by irehbishop Pariear to iing^t 
Sehoolf Cantai^mryy on Jan* 14 y lSTS/79* It is a point of intarast 

1* Ba»ilaasy J* *»^liristoiihar . ...jarlcsta.** Jonat^um Capay tonSon 1«R| 
p» 41* 








tliftt 1^ wfts tin mpittv ag# Ii»lt m tha data of tho avfti4» 

f Hilt teltcMiX w«s om of the oMest In tbo eoo&ti^y Hoginniiii «• o 
Sioooooii toliool ftttneliod to tfe* Catlndrol aftor tHo wmAimal pattofa* 
Aftoir tin Maaolatioa of it wm m-foaadod m ling** 


Sebooi* 


tiMwro i« aiaffioloitt ovidom® to iodi««t« tin Xi»«« ob utiiudi 
•duoatioii vm Japaitoil in tH»«# eatibodral aoHoola mA th« at® of 


smh •dnoattoii warn oloeariy a proparation for Holy ord®r»# 

•In tho HisHop*® foHooIa. •wall groups of bo|» wsro atoittod 
as boardars in tba bisHop*s HonsaHoIdy ttsually «Han tHay 
irara i^out tin aga of savoii# Kara tiny ra«aiind as part of 
tfea apiseopal hotitoHold until tin aga of aiiHt®s»| by 
tiM tiny ¥ara obligad to daelda idiatHar thay wouM Join 
tHa alargy* It was tha intantion of tha oIntreH that you^ 
to adnaatad ^loold taka holy ordars and tha wsjorltf did 
so in all tha nadiaval eantnrias'**® 

Tha basie pattama and ®l»s ra®ainad nnohangad avan in iMiaits- 
ama tinas, tha min rni^is baing on Latin Qrasaiar# Shakaspsara 
and UMPlmMi attandad tha saoa kind* of sohool and vara taught tin 
funiamntals in tha sam fashicm* Tha bi^s teagan with Iyly*s Latin 
•dnoBwir* idiieh vas aimd at a humnistio appraeiation of Htaratura* 



lovas thaa not.* For history tha boys raad Caaiart Sallust 
mi Ltvyi for aon^ Taranea and Plautust for tratady, 
Sanaea. thay graduatad through anthoXogias ai^ oollmti^ 
of poatry to Ovidt tirgil m loraoa. Along vith all this 
thara van* a good daal of jri^torla and diaputation t!to 
imrass af vhl^ is laft la Karlova a# in Shaktspaara. mm» 
all. it vaa tha poatryi tha imgiaation, tha fablad vorM 
of Ovid that aarriad than both avay«*3 


Toi^thar with tha ahoaa thara vas uadohbtadly a larga dosa of 


tha Wly Satipturaa and tha Frsgrar Book for tha Clargymn-to-pha. 


ft muM fkadariak, B. 4ha Mild of tha KMdla A«ga* Alfrad A. iteoff 
x.f* itii. p* 

3. iovaa. A*.t*.^*« &>rAsto«hsr toiava* KaoMillsA Co. London 19ii» 
p* ii»i3« * 




Th9r9 is suffisisat svidsne® of tiiis in the drsatstie writliM|i« 

0b« esiiBot toll if Msrlov® was an oatstsxidiiif solioisjr at 
sohool bat th# fact that ho won a eowotod seholarship apparontlf 
indleatos that ho was a none than aworago stndont* As xagards dvima, 
thano is doetmantaiFy ovidonoo that botwoon tho years 1569 andl 1588 
the players from LoMon wisited Canterbury six times* Besides ainee 
the main aim of ednoatlon was the knowledge and use of the Batin 
language the pedagogues of the day thought that dramatics was a 
fine way of teaching their students the use of language* Besides | 
the performance cf plays by school boys was also a luoratiwe finan- 
cial proposition* 

'*The foundation of his familiarity with Latin Literature 
and with the mythology of Creeee and Bcnse must have been 
laid at i£lng»s School in 1579-80«.4 

His career at Iing*s School must hawe been more than eomonly 
good for he won one of the three ooweted scholarships to Cambridge 
endowed by Archbishop Farker* Parker being a pastmaster of Corpus 
Christ! College sent his young beneficiaries to his old college* 

The students <^osen were **of the best and aptest scholars well 
instructed in their grmner and if it may be such as can make a 
werse’*.® It was understood that those yftoo receiwed this award were 
ultimately to take holy orders* 

Cambridge in the 1580* s was a fairly large uniwersity of nearly 
eighteen huMred students and| m was common in all uniwersltiesy 
the religious note was pred<Milnsnt* Howewer Protestant thought and 
progressive religious ideas were far more prevalent at Cai^rldge 
than at Oxford* It was the centre of Lutherlanism and as early as 152C 
there was a small but active group of Lutheran sympathisers in 


p* 47. 


irist ocher Har lowe” Oxford} Claredon Press y 1^0 y p*i< 

Jonsthan Cape, Lcmdohy 19S8y* 
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Cafflbridge* 

"In CmhTtAgm espacially thera va» wich interest in the German 
innorations, and sinee 1S20 a group of Lutheran sympathisers 
had been meeting in a local tarem* It is interesting to note 
that this propaganda bore fmit, for maiqr of the leaders of 
the revolt eame from Cambridge among them Barnes, Tyndale, 
Cranmer and Coverdale"*® 

Sett had been burnt at the stake for his Unitarian views and 

Thomas Tlneanx was in tronblo for h^s nnorthodox opinions* There 

vas apparently a strong undercurrent of questioning and skepticism «- 

but the main stream was predominantly Church of England* 

"hasters and fellows were in holy orders* The colleges 
existed mainly to provide an educated clergy for the future, 
and the scholarship on which Marlows eame to Corpus had been 
established by a famous pralate to train urcMBiising lads for 
the priesthood of the Church of EaglaM"*' 

In 1535 by royal eommazui Henry VIII had changed the curriculum 

at both universities as he felt that the original one was too heavily 

biased in favour of Catholicism* low more of the classics were 

introduced together with Biblical l.iterature and for the graduates 

a little Science* In the first year rhetoric, in the second dialec* 

ties or logio and in the last year philosopt^ was taught* Bhetoric 

vas studied fr<ai QulnitiXlian and Cicero* Petrus Bamus, the French 

Protestant thinker who questioned Aristotle, was the guide for 

dialectics and his ".Logic" was the text* In The. ..Itossacre... at P.ari.s. « 

Eamts is one of the characters and expounds his principles before 

he is killed* For philosop)^ Aristotle was the definitive authority 

and Marlowe makes several references to Aristotle in his works, 

chieflF in BC. I&llffilai.* 

Marlowe passed on from a B.A* degree to work for his Masters* 
Begsve* For this he had to sti:^y philosophy in greater detail* 


6* Iwas, Hiw S« Harper & Bros 

1*1* 1935, p« 54®^ 

7* Bakiless, F* "Christopher. .ttelowe” lonsthan Cape, London l^Si 
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G«<MMitry iM Gr««k w«r« also sttjdlad, though at a rerjt alamaistary 
leral m douht* 

"It do«« not aatm that Mariowa laawaad nuoh Oraak at Caa- 
brliga. la probably know only tha elaaanta of th« langnaga* 
Thara la no arideima of hia diraot raadlng of Graek tragedy 
or apiet hia affaetlra knovladgei aa vith Shakaspaarat all 
eana through tha Latin" ,8 

Tha library at Cambrldg# amat have provided a rleh banqnat for 
tha hungry nisd of tha young scholar • Arehbishop Parker § too* had 
nada savarai gifts to tha Corpus Christi library* There was tha 
famous atlas of tha German oosmographar Ortelina — ^haatnaa or bis 
ihrtalins which Harlewa nsad and quoted with all lt*s faults in 
Tambarlaia^* In Corpus Christi there were the ccmplete works of 
Holinshed and Mmm and Sinda* s ^Laxloon where Mariowa would find 
tha story of Haro and Laander* There was also an eight volume printed 
edition of Augustine’s works, the largest edition of any one theo- 
logian in the entire printed book maetion of the library. Peter 
Baj^i the Lady Margaret Professor of Theology at Cambridge during 
Harlowe’s student d^s gave Augustine the highest place amongst the 
theologians* Echoes of Augustinian theology are found over and over 
in Ifarlotia's works, bozo particularly in Faustu^ * AH these ha must 
have raad and eonsultad for his Mastar’s Pagraa* 

"Tha >^tar's Bagraa was highly astaamed by Englishman of 
tha ftanaissanoa idian leading was charishad lika an art **« 
It raprasantad as much study for as many years as a modem 
doctorate"*® 

At Caubridga Mariowa must have made his first acquaintance 
with Machiavolli though he possibly did not read the original works, 
but Gentillat’s freaoh reply to Machiavelli — Cmtre licolo 

MiattlJTOiUA,* BPtes that parts of tiifi.aglaiia... Part. 11 

^ - 
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latophar. Mariowa" Macmillan d Co*, London &d64 
ciatophar Marlowq" Jonathan Capa, London, I93S 



cloa«ly pmlUl nmma in QrXmoAQ Forioi^ leading pm to faal 
that Mnrloira soat have r«ad Ariosto oarafnlly* 

Besides what one knows aettuilly ahont the eonrse ot stndies 
followed hy Marlowe at Cambridge | mm cannot ignore the fact that 
Eliaahethan England was an age of great foment and activity of 
every kind intelleetnalf religions* political* eeon<»Bic* The 
intellecttml atmosphere was charged with prcsvocative ideas and 
daily new challenges and principles were being exanlmd. There is 
snfficietit evidence that Marlowe *e wind and imagination were excep* 
tionally alert aivl receptive tnd it is hnt natural to infer that 
he amst have been in tooch with most of the intellectual movements 
of his days* Genius does not always need to read a book* bnt very 
often absorbs* refines and accepts* as it were* by a process of 
osmosis* 

From internal evidence in the, works of Harlows we fiM that 
Yirgil* Incan and the overwhelming Ovid had made a great impression 
on Marlowe* s mind* Se translated hneiin's first book of Pharsalla 

and also Osld*s filftgjjjl* Stf lMg heavily upon 

Virgil* At the elimax he falls back npon the Latin original rather 
than tm l&nglish rendition of the Virgil text* 

The amomeroias allnsions mSL references to law* medicine* astro* 
nomy* geography and other aclenoea Indicate that Marlowe *s madix^ 
was wide and if ho did not get idils information from books* the 
range and variety of his acquaintance was iiqiressive* The fact that 
he was a member of that coterie of Sit Malter laleigh*s called *^he 
Sohole of Vighto” is again an indication of his intellectiiial powers 
and i^de reading* 

*That Marlowe also learnt Greek is sngissted by a quotation 
given in original in pr yamtiia,. ^. tent it cawiot be aserfed , 
he had a very thorough knowledie of that language* then a 
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▼• 3 py usMiCMieai attsSsaaiit of tto Moloiit t«irtlLt«i»i niAxfM Iwi 
rmdrn Ofi<I| Vitgil aai loffc tli« gtrcatgott 

m Mp Blm« Eo b«o«K« fnillitr ^iritE ilrittotls*! pEiiosofiqr 
ani fait «» imtaraat in fkm pMloac^l^ of lUumti «^o8« 
idaaii warm aofa favowarafeJ^ iaoaiT«4 «l Ciasfeifidfa tEia &t 
lm©i?d all© si3»t bmira app«®l«4 ttyoagly to a «tial««ife 
alio liad « Botttral boot for argoMat* Ho roart aortal of 
fetitoiy im va« to roaombor i^oa bo a«8 aritiog hi* 4v9m§t 
««ir«r»I of tlio obroiiiolos inm aliieli lio drm aoro to ^ 
tmsd ol-toir in tho Corpno Chrlsti or tljo liaitoriltf 
library* Tli* oxtont to ahieis h& mmd mturmotsy in hm 
aiailios m& mtmb&m mimm tti« Intorott took in 
tliat 


Tboro is iXoo sew# ovidoneo ^at tlm fjopniar nadlo'tal proto 

rcmuQOOt woro road witli groat ®ii|oy»»nt by Marlowo *«• a» tlior wort 

by Jioot SUiabotkon boya. Eominleoncoo of •»« 

MOliftM,.. .gooar. im JAm oppoor in bis aritingo and Ly<S|ato*i 

boo impirod Itarloao** aoroion of Kolen in Fanatna * 

*iULI tboio tbingOf tbo of atarebini amioSf tbo 

ttotbodo of aotanlt or soigo aarfaro ogatmt aallod toimo 
tbo liotf of naooo of borooo tipi of plaooit tbo riroro of 
blood in tbo otroots of etnifiiofod oitiooi tbo o«aapnl*ory 
ooorortiona fron oao faitb*to anotbotf tbo inonlta bnrlod 
at tbo otbor dioty« all tboao aoro to bo ttmA in tbo 
raunioooi noro piotnroa^ly told tbim in tbo pros# obro* 
nioloo or ininal|« and aritton to aiaidly as to appool to a 
yomag roador**** 

It io intorotiing to Boto that tbo notions of oonrtly loro 

and obiaalrio ronanetOf abieb aoro a fondaoontal foatnro of '^boto 

nodioral taloo failod to raim any doop isprosaim on Marlomt* 

fbat Marloao aao aory aoll aorood in tbo latin elaisiet Is 

imly too (^viont by bit habit of brtaliini into oomronlont Latin 

tago o*i* gnid nibl dlsoiplma* In Loioootor footoo S«oooa* 

**foo tmo it iOf anon diot aidit aopiotta onpoitmn 
liino dioo aidit f^ono iaoonton***^ 

^ fbmstna tboro io tbo last onotation frm OaM 

*0 lontOf iMito onrrito nootio ofnl**^ 
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tod whm s««liaii9 tii«t i» i«woeii&ly 

fe«r M&Tlem on tii« mplutmAms ©f th» firgiliiai ©rigiiial.* 

•Si quid 4® t# wmii fult ®iit tibi etildqiiiia 
P«Ie« msm* iiiaaMf© ismts X6b«©tlfy ©t IttWy 
%0| it q©i» &4«4au» pmnlhm i©«iiaf| iaii» 

IterlmNi irft« forttamit«l.y plaeady iMsitli ©t C«i!brl4f» and in 

li©isdciii| 3© tliat h© e©ul<l <^riwk 4«tp at those I’cmutaiiis fr©« wliieli 

HesiaissiiXMse Kiiglii2i!l drew its finest Inspirations* Ms was m eicetp* 

tioimllir gifted ityixiig eauit witli a sind aleit t© new ideas and at 

Cmbridga ha was haspily pitead in an amrlrdmant of intaXIaetnaX 

fanrcmr and stisnlatios* Further his Xondan assaoiatasy AXlayity 

Masltai Chapmsiif WaXsii^saf Marrioty l^amfiaM and Bilaigh «*<» wera 

all aan wiio adomad ttia spaaians days ©f ^aan Bass* wars mn 

©f intalXigamaf and shosa raading was wide and |»«f©apti¥a* It is 

as nneh an Ihononr to thsny as it is to Marloway that mof post should 

iiaaa one of tb© gxonp* The so callad •l^ohooX of iii^t* for all 

tlia notriaty it has gainad was ©cesposad of £#ii of laarning and 

thosa whose reading was wide of an though it might hava been parwarta* 

Tha asansaticois against Marlowe in tlMS Bainas Sot# whioh may 

raad like rather grim Jokes to a Mdam intaliiianoa atlaast inti<» 

oata that MarXcnie was rathar wall j^ad is the Bible and othar 

emit art relating to tha ehnreh and Serlptnre* *^ha note wonXd seen 

to is^Xy that aaong otlair things Marlowe was acMirhat aware of 

X^ia and it*8 eonoept of history and fine and of high lewai of 

enXtnri imhieved by the aneient Egyptians* & keen and reeep^iwa 

intalXisaiioei sneh as ^arlotre*s nndoabtedly wasy wonld not haaa to 

pomsa lengthy 'volnnas to ©erne mp<m snoh infornatii»n* Enough was 

liafp«[iing in his hm&m to hat# fnraishad hi» with mh by«>tlti«<®ray 

A 

ht* to^r Br^ ,iUt3«lt,* ClaradoS t 

FrasSf Sfcfordy i^Oy p* 434* • 


iafofttfttimi sa^ notliiiig of tlso taX«s of fh» mmmTmm oEpIojrort 
ifiiflui nofolisiBta* 

Citi foiulliig of Mofthiairolli bk»i>« viXl bo saM in & 

foithor but Ms uMorsteMim^ of tbs Itsliioi tMukoi* wm 

Soopor fiui iOOfO poiooptiiro tim out ai^t tMME* CtrtsiMf f'liss* 
btfliftii Si^Istid along witti mmh of Wtsttxm fiiifopo wntiiusitstieidlp 
rootive^ « irtxj garblt^ tuisttS ^ritir of ^ehitairtXli sat vhait 
im sfoo4 for* It vouXS b« only too tssy to sssumt tbit Marlomi 
sbsrtd tbt oODUXor aiis*eoi»!« 9 tioiis* >/h«tb#r tm ae^uaiXy rtsdl ||y| 
ilMm. t^iXl psibaps iiin?tr sutiiorttivtly bo doeiil®il, 

but it is ooftftin that toon if ht SiinHf harloifo hai pioli^i up tho 
•osontiaX oXoisoiits of MaohiavoXXian polities whieh ho had oubodiod 
both in t|ifi Ipu of Maltn and fUt, ^bis mmh m»y 

©ortalnly bo atsuMdi, irlthout four of eontradictlon, that 
was in toeeh with maoh of th® boat that was thought and road in 
Slis^oth^ ^land* 




CHAPTER IV 


tHl TMCISgT OF DIDO 

Tli« loiottiest question In all Maplwe criticism and scholar- 
sMii is the question of the date end authorship of this clay* The 
theme and lyrical exuberance would indicate that the play came 
early in his literary career* The classical story and close depen- 
dance upon Vergil point back to his early academic period, and it 
is possible that the first sketch was prepared while Marlowe was 
yet at Ca^ridge* It was at this time that Marlowe composed the 
translations from Owid and hucan* On the other hand scholars are 
able to trace a logical development from Taiaberlane to Edward II - 
a development in theme, in strtssture, in blank verse and iu 
thought* But Bido defies the worthiest critic to olace It in this 
pattern of development. 

Another problem Is created by the printing of Iashe*s name 
along with Marlowe's on the title page. Most textual scholars are 
positive that mthing could be further from Marlowe's writing than 
the verse style of lashe* 

The title page of the first edition gives the play as the 
joint work of Marlowe and Kashe. But for that statement, 
no critic would have thought of ascribing to the latter a 
share in the tragedy* lot a single scene can be said to 
bear his stamp* A 

Tucker Brooke, whose editing of Marlowe is definitive, is equally 

positive that Kashe had Mthing to do with the original text* 

The connection of Thomas Hhshe with our play is very 
uncertain, and on the evidence of style would se«mi to be 

M*^ffl^iatQPher Marlowf . Chatto and Windus, bondon,^ 

1051, p* as* » 1% 



fliglit* is m dis@«riiabls rsssnblsiMs bstvssii 

»8f^»s c^f othsr «3£taat drtaatio wrk, g|p|ga£ia,.|iitl 

Mill .aai f .sst&fflint ^ and any part of Q^dO T whayaas tlio 

IMieoliai* styla of Harlow# can b® yoeognisad in aXisott 
m»Tf »mmJ^ 

Tbis mmit m» doos Ipbow tbat Kasliit and Harlomi irtyt follov^studosts 
at Caai>ridg«| Hasba bsing a littla innior* Fnrtbar iasha is aiost 
pjpofoably tfe« antbor of tb® Elegy affixed to tin. 1594 edition of 
Pidot * Boireeer one eannot, on the strengt!! of tbiS| asstne eolabora- 
tion vitti /dirlovtt* Baslm aigbt ha'^e superintended ^be orlntlng of 
his late friend's dr«Ma| or at »st have made a fair minor alterations 
for the stage* Beyond this one cannot say more* Merlowe vas not mit 
who incited eolaboratioiii nor did he readily lend his pen to tlm 
woriQi of others, though sons scholars find traces of his hand in 
aUftlcespeare's jjBigy Jj* 

the soiuroe material for this drama poses m problwi* in dis- 
oowery* It is clearly Books X and ^ of fergil* Hot imly is the 
stoiy based <m Vergil hot soae lines hare been schoolhoyiahly trans« 
literated* In one instance the orig:haal hat in has been ottoted in 
full* 


Vhet has he dom hot cot op into drsMatlc scenes the end 
of the first booh ai^ the whole of the fourth booh of the 
leneid? Prom ieneas* long story, which fills the interne* 
diat^ boohs, he has preserved only the taking of Troy* 
C«nd«Q»ed into a imsh briefer aecoont orer one third 
of his own lines transliterate or expand the actoal taxt 
of the .Aeistid »3i 

Itarlciie's lines Cin the tocicer BroolGe edition) 1544«4B and again 
1718*1® and 17S1 are direct Qootatifms from the original ..fepnaid 
Hms 317*lt| ®l!8*® and respectiraly* 

dn the other hand ha leares oot mich of the cmins, agenoies 
and other dens me machinm the loads the original* Xt would appear 

..will .tmmmmm mm.m« 

t« t^her irge^ ed* |^,aa||o£,,Sfeg^ Clerendon 

Pross Cheford, 1^10, p* 888* . 

a* Poirier, h* .airlet,Qi^r rn^lmm . Ghetto and Hindus, toadon, 1951,^ 

p* 88* 


its thimfh Msrlonfs comssatysting aors or tfm rslstionships 

festvsea ttaa sad maa ratliw thaa polatloiailiips testwssa man ths 

tmlvmrBe* H«y« liis iaaats liaaaniis wins ths dsx mcii h« soes tits 

»*&X7 of AmoBB mod Dido oatiroi^f ia haasa torms* 

¥itli this ooaiteat sliaiastiBg of th® sapspaitapsl olsaoat 
tlis aotioR of tlis oisjf is lc»r«ys4 fro® that of a half- 
dirim oontsst • gods mod mn varrlng ©v®p th« foimdini of 
fho gfostoat natloa of th« loaowa world • sad boenM a 
oosmm^ thov^ poigasat haaaa stoi^ of tbs eoafllet botvooa 
low® am th« iastiaot for action vlisa tfe« two ar« broaglit 
sbsrply into contrast in tb® nind of ons <t:an*d 

On tbo othsr hand Marlow® bnilds apon and adds nanif mlommtm of 

his omrn Th® stor^r of th® iaalons larbns is on® amh» XarbtM is 

onlf aantiontd twieoy md w«ry briaflj at that| b^r ¥ argil* fi® is 

Jmst a ninor iMiraot agont in th® Aonaid* Againi th® op«ning 

apisod® is sitgg«st«d hir a mmro half^Iin® in th® original «pic* 

and GangriNid® takan and sad® a fawonrit®*^ 

Miss Ellis*f®f«or has sad® a carafnl list of MarXoiro*s orsations 

^ SMsl* 

XarhnSy who is only an iz^iroet agont in ¥9rgiX*s storey 
is I in Marlow®* Sy a jaalons and ®w@r*pr«s®nt riwal to 
JkmmmB sM th® sc«n®s in whieh h® appaars htw® no pr®o«* 
dont in ¥«rgil*s account* Anna*® ralation to hiiSy againy 
is Marloir®*s addition as mm fiir® or six of th® nost inpor* 
tant dlalognii h®tw»®n Aaimas and DMo (including th® actn® 
in th® oar®> which art all davelopttd froa singl® hints in 
th® (original* In th® iim wsfy th® dialogmi hatwaan <liEG»it®r 
and GasyiMd® which sarwas as prolognfti th® si»®®eh«s h«tw®9n 
th® Trojans whan thay n«®t and raeognis® th«ir f®llcw>* 
oonntsynan in Carthag®y th® passag«s h«tw®®n Dido and Gnpidy 
h®tw«®n Dido and Azma* and h®tw®®n th® Murs® and Cnpid ar® 
all witiumi parall®! in th® Aansid*® 


4* &llis«f®f«orf H* QhriatoBhar.. ..Marlow®. * Mathsian and Co*y kindony 
1987* f • 18* 

6« fh® ti^&ns* Cacti 9* Lewis* l^hl® Day Anchor 

Books y i«I* 1W&% p. 13 (AH f«rth®r rofertneas froa fp®..AMi®id 
idU 0 ® fiw«n froa ti^is warslcn)* 

d« Bllis*fnfra»* H* .^ist .Harloii®, * M®thn«n and Co»y liondcaiy 

lw87y p* 80* 
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Thu* oiui t«os -vary claarly that daspita hi» aeadaraie tratnia^ 
waa no padanti bnt was wise anough to racognisa good dranatic 
natarial vhan ha saw it* Ha toolc this matarial and nada it nniqtiaiy 
his own by vaawing around it an irridaaeant rainbeir of hla poatie 
fancy* ?argil is thus for Marlow# a starting point for spiiming 
a mary-colourad wab of delight* 

Prof. Ehutowski has exerted himself to show Orldian overtones 
and sources in this text - but’ these, if they do exist are largely 
accidental* Two other plays in Latin on the same sid>Ject were 
written earlier, but it is doubtful if Marlowe took anything from 
them* Halliwel's Dido was performed at Cambridge in 1564 and Gager's 
play at Oxford in 1583* At the most these plays could have alerted 
Marlowe to the dramatic possibilities in the Dido story. 

The question of Marlowe's motivation for writing Dido presents 
many teasing ideas. Perhaps he was a yoimg man intoxicated by the 
grandeur of the Latin classics mad desired to equal them in his own 
tongue? Perhaps he was too much of a sensitive humanist to lose the 
opportunity of depicting a tale of grand human passions and actions? 
Much can be, and has been, said on both sides. There is sufficient 
internal evidence to support the view that Marlowe, inspired by 
national pride, was attempting classical drama in the vemaet^.ar* 

Oaaue remembers that Milton and Dryden were similarly inspired. There 
is also maple proof of the warm, pulsating, BenaJLssanfie spirit 
pervading the old fergilian episodes* 

The sixteenth century in England was an epoch where aspiring 
minds and souls were mdiseovering the wealth of the classics and 
naldLjqi it their own* The restricting religosity of the Middle Ages 
was melting rapidly and the newer shackles of Puritan morality had 
not yet fully bound the English imagination* A mm and fresh breath 
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of gloriott# froedo® imd brilliant achiovomont *¥opt tbromgh Ttador 

England, % tbe 1680* s Cambridg® bad bagnn to too known as tho 

dosomanating cantro for th® more sc»br« Boforraation idoology and 

this was Karlova’s alma mat ar, 

Thor® vasf too, tho roleas® in expression that all the 
classical writers offered | the products of a more sophisti- 
cated and adult society, there was nothing that they could 
not say* In post-Beforaation society there was so much that 
could not be said, so much that was inhibited, not merely 
in the realm of belief and doctrine, but in the more impor- 
tant, the more real, the realm of the senses#* 

And who knew this grand and Inspiring world of the ancients 

better than the university men who had been nurtured on the classics 

frm their very schooldays? Writing of that group of Tudor dramatists 

called "The IFniversity Wits" Bakeless notes that their study of the 

classics led to certain very pronounced virtues. 

It meant that their work had a certain polish derived 
partly fjwR the classics and partly from rhetorical train- 
ing* It meant also that their work ha^ elegance idiich had 
been lacking in most seculdr writing in the hundred and 
fifty years since Chaucer* It meant also that here were 
men who co^d write out of a vide Intellectual background, 
not the ’riming motherwits’ at wfEttm i&irlowe aims a barbed 
shaft In the opening lines of f aaberlane*» 

It would not be necessary for one to expand upon the tremendous and 

far-reaching effects of the classical rediscovery that followed the 

fall of Constantinople in 1463 « 

One must note at the veiy outset that the rediscovery of the 

classics for the Tudors meant primarily the Latin writers . Roger 

Aschaa might have tutored the futur® qu®®n in Qr»«k and Philip 

Sidney M>ight hav® had a sound undorstaikling of Plato, but th® vast 

majority of litorat® Englishmtn had to content themselves with 

I^tin history, epic and lyric poetry and drama* It is difficult 


7, Bciwe i| A*L*^ftyi^toPhey. Harlowe* Macmillan and Co., London,^ 

i, BaiBeles4*J. Christopher Marlowe . Jonathan Cape, London, 1938, 
p* 104* 



therefore to dotormine hioir aoch Grook Marlowo knoir and boir far lia 
had road in that Literature, Since scaat Qrvemk was essential for 
obtaining the Master's Degree it can be safely deduced that he could 
not hare been entirely ignorant of that language* One mist therefore 
be rather cautious of categorically stating that Dido represents 
Marlowe's efforts at writing classical drama on the Greek patterni 
in English* Certainly he was rery far fro® bringing Aristotle to 
bear fruit on English soil* On the other hand there can be little 
doubt that Milton in writing Samson Aeonistes was certainly trying 
to do this* 

Therefore the externals of classical draaa are missing from 
Dido * the ohoric ode^ the stylised declamatory speeches and the 
other idiooynerasies of structure* lowerer one does find certain 
broad features of classical drama in this treatment of tragedy and 
its causes* For the Eenaissance humanist tragedy was seen In an 
entirely human frame of reference and human consideratlcms were of 
paramount importance* The gods^ Pate and Destixqr, powerful though 
they might be, were relegated to a subordinate position and in the 
fullest sense man was the master and maker of his own life* Shakes- 
peare very clearly and succintXy states this opinion and the other 
plays of Marlowe represent the same point of view. It is therefore 
significant that in this drama Marlowe repeatedly points out the 
divine hand behind human affairs* In fact Venus, Jupiter, Juno and 
Cupid are the master-puppetteers while Dido and Aeneas are attrac- 
tive and talented marionettes* 

The pointing to Fate and Destiny has a classical ring»to it* 
Orestes, AntigoM and others in Greek tragedy were all doomed crea- 

m 

tures fren the very start* Destii^jr had set them in motion along a 
one-way street without any turnings* One can cmly watch with pity* 
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and terror a» tlioy gtroggl® and tvontnally snconmb to tfe® inoTi- 

table* Macbeth or laffilot are not predestined for their nnhappy 

deaths in this Mmme* For the Greeks the gods were not only onni- 

present but very changeable aisO| and ttans the rewards of destii^ 

became all the more nasardons and bitter* 

Though they knew their gods had a part in every breese 
that blew, In every vital force and in every hnaan action, 
the natnre of the divine partlcloation In hnnan affairs 
was unpredictable* There was catise for thimksgiving, as 
over a happy birth, a safe voyage, or a good harvest { hnt 
no one knew why at any moment happiness, or safety, or 
plenty might be denied. The ways of the gc^s weio reflected 
in the precarious and uncertain conditions of existence* 
Though some gods behaved better than others towards men, 
the Greeks expected perfect ;3ustice from none of them*® 

This is amply presented in this play* ?enus is quarreling with 
Juno, the patroness of Carthage, and so Mdo must suffer* Cupid in 
the shape of Ascanius causes pain and suffering to more than one* 
vdien all is going well, when Dido and Aeneas are about to rule 
happily for the good of all, at this mtaaent Hermes appears to over- 
throw their plans for the prosperity of Carthage. There is no sound 
reason given for this, except that Home must he fcmnded by Aeneas 
in Italy* Dido bitterly questions the unaccountable change in her 
fortunes* 

The gods, what gods, he those that seek my death? 

Iilherein mve 2 offended Jupiter, 

That he should take Aeneas frcm my aims? 

0 no, tne gods weigh not what lovers dol^^ 

Dido is totally unaware of how or when she managed to offend the 

gods* lor does Dido proudly and boldly contest her cruel reward at 

the haMs of Destiny* Marlowe depicts her pain in passionate poetry, 

but t^re is none of the challenging of ^ate as ont finds^ln Faustus 


9* Sewall, Richard B. *1!^ lislon of Tragedy * lale University Press, 
1959, p* 25* 

10. Tucker Brooke od* Claressdon 

Press, Oxford 1910, p« 434, 11* 1530-39* 
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Sh« accepts readily her todiappy lot and parades her agopy* 

He does not turn the sitnation into one in which the 
single ego opposes the world , as he was later to do in 
his fonr great plays. He does not| for instance, briio^ 
out nearly the full possibilities for Dldo*s struggle 
against the destiny which snatches away Aeneas from her ••• 
Instead he hardly malices Dido aware that it is the gods 
who are the ultimate cause of her suffering.^A 

Suffering and misfortune are therefore presented in an obviously 
pre-Christian and non-Christian setting* They do not have the nobi- 
lity that the Middle Ages gave ^nem, nor do they have the purifying 
effect that later thinkers endowed them with. They are a part of the 
larger, inexplicable muddle called life - and man has to accept them 
as so. 

Further the conclusion of the drama, though it ends with a 
lyrical and dramatic series of suicides, does not leave one depressed 
or nihilistically inclined. Again, like the Greek masters, something 
good and positive and, in the Platonic sense of the words, archetec- 
tonic emerges. Milton has approximated to this final sense of forward- 
looking balance by closing his drama with the line - 
Calm of mind all passions spent. 

All the vitality and energy that has found expression in glorious 

declamation at the end is pointed towards a much worthier and greater 

target - the founding of Borne# A kind of balance is restored because 

all this agony and frustration, this betrayal and remorse has a 

nohle reward - the Mistress of the Seven Hills. 

The energy has at least an outlet! Aeneas goes to Italy 
to ‘raise a new foundation to old Troy* and Dido dies 
energetically, piling on the wood, stage^anaging the 
whole affair.^ 

11. Docher, F. Christopher Marlowe . Bussell and Bussell Inc., I#I. 

• 19^, p* 301. 

12. Steane, J.B* Marloiit, . Cambridge University Press, 1964, p.^49. 
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Vergil lias constantly leapt tefora himself the fonMii^ of Roma as 

the -ultimata and, towards which all man and actions point in his 

epic* His wary opening lines proclaim his theme and p-timose* 

1 tell about war and the hero idio first frc» Troy's frontier | 
Displaced hy destiny, came to i:a.vinian shores, 

To Italy - a man much travailed on sea and land 
By the powers above, because of the brooding anger of JTuno, 
Suffering much in war until he could found a city 
AM march his gods into Latlnum, whence rose the Latin race 
The royal line of Alba and the high walla of Roa#*^ 

When the angry and embittered Aeneas questions the destruction of 

Troy Vergil has his mother appear to him in a vision and explain 

to him - 

It is not the beauty of hated Helen, it is not Paris, 

Though you hold him to blame • the gods, the gods, I tell 

you are hostile, 

Its they who have undermined Troy's power and sent it 

tumbling *14 

When Aeneas is bidding Dido a most reluctant and foM farewell 
he says 

If fate allowed me to be my own master, and gave me 

Free will to choose own way of life, to solve my problems, 

Old Troy would be my first choice t X would restore it, aM 

honour 

Ify people's relies But now Apelo and the Lycian 
Oracle have told me that Italy Is otur bourne. 

There lies heart, my homeland.^ 

In this way Aeneas is akin to the heroes of Athenian tragedy * 
Orestes, Oedipus and the others idio are men tmder the sentence of 
doom. Ho matter what happens nothing must be allowed to deter Aeneas 
from the founding of Rome, even if it means the loss of love and 
an act of cruel betrayal. Over and over again in the text one finds 
references to this relentless pressure from the gods. Juno, encoun- 
tering Venus who is the patroness of Aeneas, confesses her subser- 
vienee to Fate. 


33 * Aenold . 
IS. Ibid., 


P. 13. 11. 1-7. 
p. 63. 1. iOO-OR, 
p. 91. 1. 341-348 
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im' jrri®Mly host adioii. 

Slnoo $S« 0 tlay doth ooil m frm iim ahoV 9 $ 

Eoffdod this night dososoding in & Aramf 
lath ammosmd m to fmitiol Italy t 
Java villa it aOf ^ motlmr villa it ao*^” 

In a latfiXf aoom ianaaa eonfassas 

Eov loth t m to laava thaao Idhian hoondsi 
Bot that otamal J^pltar ooaasjida#!® 

ted agtin ho aayat 

I an ocmaandod by imortsl 3mo* 
lo loavo this toim pass to Italyi 
ted thorofovo mist of fotco.*® 

Iiostly Marlova*i dopiotion of tho goda • JovOf Copid^ 

fontia aM Bofnos eonfom to tho di^ian oonoept aboiKt ditrinity and 

its rolation to non 

For tho gods of Qroooo voi« boii^s oasontially liha fiaii| 
atraorior to him not in spiritual nor ovon In moral attri* 
bntos. bnt in ontvard giftly amh aa strongthy boanty aM 
iMDOfxality* ted aa a oonaognomo of thia rolation to 
tboffi voro not invard or apiritnaly bmt osctornal and nooha* 
nioal* In tho midat of a orovd of diotio0| eaprieiona and 
eonfliotii^ in thoir villa y ho had to find hit vay as boat 
ho eonld* Tboro vaa no Icnoving proeiaoly vhat a god might 
vantf thoro vaa no knoving idiat ho might bo going to do*»« 
Altogothor it vms a diffionlt thing to aacortsln or to movo 
tho ^11 oiLtho godSf and ono moat iwlp onosolf aa boat 
ono couM*^ 

fhia oaprioionanoas of tho gods is brilliantly bron^t otit in 
tho oponiiig soono botvoon Jnpitor and Ganimodo* '*‘houi^ this has no 
diroet boaring on tho story of Bido or Aonoasy and is basod ontiroly 
on hailf a lint in tho Awoldy this indnetion aoono atrikos ono of 
tho moat important koyteotos in tho play* Tho gaiy fim*loiring goda 
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who car® llttl® for haman 03P sorrow ar« th« real flgar# in tha 
play- Dido and Amm&a being only pretty toys for iamortal hands, 
Ganymede vows that he shall "bring the gods to wonder at the same".®^ 
Jupiter has apparently neglected the fortunes of Aeneas and for 
this Tonus scolds him and complains against Junoi who together with 
Aeolmi is troubling Aeneas 

ihe(JuiK») humbly did beseech him< Aeolus) for our bane 
And charg'd him drown my son with all his traln.22 

itlhereupon, for no good reasony Jupiter promises to rectify the 

situation and calls Ganymede to help him* 

Tenus farewell) thy son shall be our caret 

Ganymede) we must set about this gear*^ 

"Gear" in Sllsabethan times was a word denoting an amusing entertain- 
ment and that is what supposedly the love of Dido and Aeneas was for 
the gods* (hie finds an uMertone of Hardyesque irony in this j»pre- 
sentation of the waywardness of the gods* 

Some critics have explainsd the opening scene in autobiogra- 
phical terms* They feel that Marlowe's own perversion found 
expression in the dalliance of Ji^iter with Ganymede. This certainly 
is absent in Tergil 

Other Slizebethan poems were erotio enoui^* But Marlowe's 
work has also a homosexuality which sets l€ apart •**it 
occurs also in the friendship between Mwai^ and Gaveston, 
and the Ji^iter-Ganymede scene in Did o, and when Baines 
attributes to ikrlowt the statement "that all thay that 
love not Tobacco and Boies were fools") we are forced to 
take the matter seriously.** At the very least, its treatment 
in three of Marlowe's works shows his willingness to 
temper with a dangerous topic, and more probably it betokens 
some degree of personal passion*^ 

However Ixuiplte of these clearly classical indications one 

a classical drama* The Benaissance seculcSfist was 


21* Tucker Brooke ®d. T M Mor^ of ..Marlowe * Clarendon Press, 

€kf ord * 1210 * p * "BG3*1*XB* • 

22* Ibid*, p« 3M*i*iO-«l« 

23. Ibid*, p* 393*1*120-1* 

24* Eboher.P* Chriatopli eg liarlewe * Bus^aiand Bussell Inc*, H.I* 1962, 
p» 209* 



too strong in M&rlows to sntmit to classical fatalism aM one fii»ls 
tbat oven thongh tMs may a poor play tlMratrically it is neirertlieless 
a magnificent piece of literary work. 

That Harloif# was very much aware of the htuaaa considerations is 
seen by the careful parallels that he consistently draws between the 
hnman and divine worlds* It a’>p@ars as though he was at times uncertain 
as to which side his sya^jethies lay ani who were the prime factors 
in his drama- men or gods* Jupiter fondles the boy Ganymede | Dido is 
Irresistably attracted towards Cupid -Iscanius * Venus and Dido are 
both mothers, Venus in actuality and Dido by virtue of adopting 
Ascaniusi Venus and Juno are rivals for Jupiter’s favour, and Anna 
and Dido are rivals for larbus* love# This constant linking and inter- 
weaving of the action shows that at both levels the same forces and 
relationships are to be found* Marlow© changes Vergil to bring in 
yet another parallel* He shows Aeneas as a man idio has always abondo- 
ned wcwen - first in Troy and therefor® again la Carfchage* 

Me um Cassandra sprawling in the streets, 

e 

Whom I took up to bear unto our ships i 
But suddenly the Grecians followed us 
And I das, was forced to let her lle*^ 

Vergil does not show his hero in such a poor light* He has Aeneas 

visited by the spirit of his wife, Creusa, who urges him to forget 

her end move on towards Borne* 

These hnppenings are part of the divine 

Purpose* It was not written that you should bring Creusa 

Away with yout the great ruler of heaven does not allw it*»® 

Thu# one finds Marlowe succumbing to the speH of Vergil, but 
makiiig a new story of it# le does not studiously follow every line of 

SS* fueker Brooke ed* The. Works, .of.. ChristTOher.... Marlowe. * Clarendon 
Press, Cficford* ItlO, p# 407*1 *569-*74* 

AenmM P* Sa*l«7rr»79. 
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tli« V«rflllaii pattern) but draws his inspiration froa elassieal 
sources to breathe forth newer romantic creations, Tatighan has noted 
how the classics brought something new to England and how they helped 
create something new 

Here is something utterly different from anything we hare 
seen before | here is a new fountain of thoisght and feeling 
opened for us to draw fromf here is new nerfection of imag* 
inative form such as we newer had eonceiwed possible* Such 
was the spell that classical literature cast upon the 
generation immediately followed the I'ewival. of learning, the 
spell which held Europe bound for at least a century and a 
half.87 

The most significant Elizabethan aspect of this drama is the 
weaXt^f rich) passionate lyricism that is found not only in the 
blank verse) but in the entire atmosphere of the drama. This was a 
symbol of that vitality and exuberance of body and mind that chara* 
cterised the age. 

The dominant man of the age was a charge of energy released 
ttm* old dogmas and inhibitions and not yet bound to neW) 
boundless in ambition) longing to develop his capacities, 
unshackled in humour) sejultive to literature if it breathed 
life) given to vlolenee of action and speech) and struggling) 
amid his bmd^ast) vices and ciueltiaS) to be a gentleman.SS 

There are immerous passages where the blank verse leaps from apt 
prettiness to sublimity, A few examples will suffice to indicate the 
Slisidtethan love for the sonorous, the vividly dramatic and the 
lyrically SKivlng, An example is Aeneas^ descripxion of the sack of 
Troy, 


Then he unlocked the horse ) and suddenly 

From out his entrails, Heoptolemiui 

Setting his spear upon the ground, leapt forward, 

And after him a thousand Qxv>eian8 more. 

In whose stem faces shin'd the cuemhless fire 
That after burnt the pride of Asia*«® 


S7* C,I^ Types 6f Tragic Dramf , Macmillan & Co*, London* 

SS. 5 * Sehuster, I,T. 

19S1* p# ml 

S9, Tucker Brooke ed, the, Mor^ of. Christopher Marlowe * p. 405. 1.477 *82 
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f li« d«»eriptioii of Pfaywru* imrioriiig liordoB if «taproaJLiftie«lXy brtof • 

M3& after hia hl» baM of Mlintldoiif • 

MitJi balls of wild fire la tbelr aarderiag paws *30 

Tb© most latiaorable and haunting passages are the outbursts of th© 

abandoned Dido who grows in poeti© »tatuiw as her situation beeosies 

more desperate* There is th® fusving address to the shipping taelde 

and gear of Aeneas which DMo keans secure In her rooaSf and the 

hysterical vigour of lines such es 

yhy star* St thou in ®y facet if thou wilt stay 
l©ap in mine arosi nine arns art ooen widet 
If not I tuna from moi and 1*11 turn from theei 
For thou thou hast the rower to say f»rewell| 

I have mt the power to stay thee *31 

There are muaerous stirring lines which stand second to none in all 

of llisabethan drama, and that these had a lasting effect on Marlowe*! 

younger contemporary, ShalcssiMiare, cannot be ouestioned* 

Another notable contemporary attitude reflected in this play 

is the political frame of ref er»i»%* 

Dido says that she not only cems all the lands and 
moveables of her subjects but also disposes of their 
lives absolutely* She has the rl:?ht to execute who 
even cuestions her cokbsM* Her will is suprmne 1^* 

Clearly this is the ultimate in despotic tn#ory*32 

This brings Dido In line with Marlowe*! own cftmien* Tudor absolutism 

was one of ♦he most ccmrale^e and finished produete of sixteenth 

century foglend* It Is as though Queen Elisabeth herself is speakini 

in lines as 

Those thet dislike what Dido gives In charge 
CoMtand 1 ^ guard to slay for their offence t 
Shall vulgar peasants storm at what I dot 
the ground is mine that gives them sustenance. 

The air wherein they bxeaths, the water, fire, 

111 that they have, their lands, their goods, their lives. 

And I the goddess of all these, cowand 

Aeneas ride ae Carthaginian ki:;^*33 



mm Ibid* p* 406*1*611*12* 

31, Ibid* p* 436»I*16II7«1S01* 

m* ib^rtF. fihgAi|iaB|tg, Mwrlfis, ♦Bussell d Kitisea Iiie,ir*t*i3^.iat6 

33* iliftJCprM pf .Ch rf atopher Marlowp* p. 4S6- 
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sp««ebf»8 V9ir« spiMBialJy d««r to & Bonaitsaneo aodioneo &• thnf folt 

v9Wf smell alcisi to tli«8« lioFoes of oM aisi irlsbod to iroeroato th» 

td's'ifiitw®* of til® p»at Im tijoir owa tloet* Th® eorapsfatiifoly swir 

spirit of ostionslisa oi^isndered Esnsissaoeo htwiitisii and stonlar* 

isn aads oaeh man f®®I that h® was iiidiridi2aXX;rf l>i<i nation was 

as a vholSy striding to apoKocinat® to tha groat ideals reirealed hf 

the rediscovery of the olassics* 

• •••• the naderlying vision that haimted the European 
isMigination* Seen vestem capital eonsidered itselff 
ISJce Carthage t **0 statelier *"roy''Cl410)| every heanty 
eonld elalsi to hty lilce DidOy **a seeoml Bel«fi* 

f he charaeter of Hido and the nature of her tragedy are deeply 

inhtaed with the Benaissanee spirit* Pldo is not the regal y iniMirioiis 

heroine of Sophocles y hixt slaost sclioolgirlish in her passionate 

infatnation* 

It is tms that Dido in this plsg is not so mmh a 
wmm as a debutante* She aalces love lihs an adoles- 
eenty and she enrrles her beloved* s favonr by loading 
hin with gifts and honoiurs* This is how one wins lovers 
in a siiho^«»girl's dresn*^ 

Dido's attitudes and inpnlsive gestures show her to be more akin 
to Juliet than to ihxtigone* The wild and total surrender to an 
eimtional impulse is very nuMh a fruit of the Benaissanee* 

This can be seen all the more clearly when one contrasts the 
fergilian original with Marlowe's drama* In his delineation of the 
character of Aeneas y llarlowe throws over tdie central epic figure of 
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?orglI a eoloiartog of rcmuntte adYaotura* 

Marloifo's natur* led him to ‘"aico still forthop changes | 
vhich amusingly demonstrate the difference between the 
classical restraint of an Augustan like Yergil and the 
romiuitieisa of an Elizabethan* ¥ergil*s hero is always 
'pious Aeneas' I Marlowe uses the adjective just once| 
his Trojan is an Elizabethan adventure y a little like 
Brake and a great deal more like Haleigh* Vergil's 
Aeneas leads a band of warriors against the Greeks $ 

Marlowe's Aeneas attacks them all alone *.«• Vergil 
describes the building of Carthage by the Carthaginians! 
Marlowe's hero builds the city himself* Tl» changes are 
typicical of the poet and only a little less typical 
of the age *36 

Marlowe, steeped in Cambridge humanism infuses the same into 
the character of his chief protagonists* Further, as has already 
been pointed out, he concentrates on the human agony and passion more 
than on the divine motivation for it. It is more a tale of star* 
crossed lovers than a tale of semi-divine figures, more a sad story 
of love and betrayal than of the founder of Rome fulfilling his 
appointed destiny* 

A common, though poignant, story of the conflict 
between love and the instinct for action when 
these two are brought sharply into contrast in the 
mind of one man*37 

This clash of duty with desire, though not unknown In Hellenic drama, 

was more developed and important in the Renaissance theatre than 

ever before# Particularly this clash in the mind of a man of action* 

Achates chides Aeneas with dallying too long in Carthage* 

Banish that ticing dame from forth your mouth, 

And follow your foreseeing stars In all{ 

This is no life for men at arms to live, 

Mhere daliance doth consume a soldier's strength, 

And wanton motions of alluring eyes 
Effeminate our minds inur'd to war *38 


36* Bakeless, J* ^toistopher Marlswe * Jonathan Cape, London.l938.p*268, 
37. EHis-Fermor. 8. Christopher Marlowe * Ifethuen and Co*, I^jndon* 
im* p. 19. 

38* Tuoker Brooke ed. The. Works, of .C.hri.stgphe.r ..Marlowe. * Clarendon 
Press, London* 1910* p • 424*1. ilii-^. 



hmmm ii b«di«3r«i into coBf«s»iag • 

Ba«b word oho ofiys will thoa oootsia a crown* 

And mmiy apaaeh ba cndad with a kisat 
1 iaay not *dnra tit fsaal® drMgaryi 
To taa Aonaat, find out Italy 

fhit conflict batwaan Iowa tnd duty wat ono that «d« a sotcial 

acpaal to tlwi Ellaabottianf * cki tfea on® hand bold adwtnturari war® 

not wanting, and on th® other f th« hrnd of th® high»at In th« Inwi 

wat y«t tuwrlaiisid • Wter® than on® aspired and failed - Essex lost his 

head, Leicester and Haleigh were forced into inconvenient aerriages* 

The narrow path between love and duty could be trod by only the 

bravest and shrewdest of aen. Marlowe, it Is suggested, has alluded 

obliquely to this danger In this play Imming that he was touching 

on a then® that waa very Bruch a part of his times* 

BiaC Aeneas) choice, however, is between her kisses 
and another crown* Wavering- lilce Shakespeare*® 
between Africa and Italy, between the 
entioeaents cf love siwt the. duties of war, he allows 
tiai gods to solve his delema for him* "^e^^ is in 
the ascendant but Mars iBUst have his day*^^ 

Son® critics are of the opinion that because of the confused 

welter of thought and feeling in this drrma it is not really a 

tragedy* There is no working out of a tragic destiny, mr is thei^ 

shf truly heroic figure* 

What Marlowe had in him here was the enercr to 
eaEperienoe keenly a variety of sensations - of 
wonder and ecstacy as well as pain and horror* 

But for all the gorgeous panoply of powers relished 
in this play as in Y,. ft»berlsne . there is no real 
sense of dignity in life or the possibility of 
a tragic dignity in the loss of it *41 

It is eore of a ronanco such ms adoleseenoe loves, painted in passifm- 

ate and glowing teiets* '^here is only one hint in the entire text that 

the lovers, Bldo in partidmar, have so lost thensolves la their 
m* Ibid* p* dm*i*isof-o{i* 

40* levin, B* . O vo fresalwig * Beacon Frets , Boston* 1964* p* 1?; 

41* Steaiio, j 3« ISIowe * Cmridae University Frets* 1964* p* 49-SO* 



iittiMiliiBoiit that th«3r laight call down Ufon thaasalirat tha angar of 

tha gods tor going to sneh axtroms* 

0 that th« olonds war© hart wharain thou flaast, 

That thou and 1 unsaan night sport cmrsalirest 
That Uomon anxious of our Joys is vaxan pala, 

And vhOQ m whispar, than tha stars fall dowSf 
To ha partskars of our homy talk.42 

That this plfQT »ad© a lasting isiprassion on tha Elisahathan 

puhlio is provad by tha nai:^ rafaramasi allusions and <|uotatioiis 

to it and from it in the works of Harlows *s contsTOorarias, soeeially 

Shakaspaara* Tha dascriptlon of Claopatra’s barge on the Cydnus owes 

sonathing to Dido's spaaeh 

1*11 giwa thaa taekling nada of riwallad goldy 
WouM ctti tha barks of odoriferous trees | 

Oars of ntssy iwory full of holes 

Through which tha water shall delight to olayt 

Thy anehors shall be hawed froa crystal rooks, 

If^ieh, if thou loose than, shall shine ahora tha waves | 

Thy naats wharaon thy swelling sails shall hang 
HoUoif pyramids of silver plate, 

Tha sails of folded lawn, where shall be wrought 
Tha wars of Troy, but not Troy's overthrow.^ 

Thi burlasQUa spaaeh of tha pXi^ar In H^at makes open rafaranea 

to Marlowe's earlier play and tha story of tha fall of Troy. Staana 

finds aora than oiwi allusion and parallal batwaan Dido and 

Shakaspaara's Tamiaat . asida tha many elaar influaneas in Antony 


.mSit .SAigailm* 

Thara are linas in this play at which Shakaspaara 
may wall h»va sailad*^ 

In summing up ona finds oMsalf struggling to eorauromiie two 
opposing forcas - classical drama and Ranaissanca romanea. Perhaps 
tha answer lias in tha fact tha Narlcwa also found it iatpossihla 
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4t» fueler Brooks ad* The i^orks of Christpc^r Marlowe. 

Prass, Chdford# 1910*. p. -WMI»*l*lPi6«12®5. 

43* Xhid*, p* 41f «1*7SCMI9* 

44* Btaana, Marlcwa . Cambridge Bnivarsity Prats. 1964. p« 389. 
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Tli« tltl# pag« of taAmrl&m the Great in lt*s first sAitica 
bssrs tbs Sslw 1S@0» fbis dat« is mvj significant as it tbrovs 
into focus tbs whols intsllsc^nal ansf social baerKmni of tbs ags* 

Xn tbs iscads that prsessisi Karloifs*! drsmatie sin^csss four |Mis«ans&t 
thsatrss bad bssn sstablishsd inat out aids ths borou^ Units of 
tbs city of iioi»lcm* Thsss wsrs in addition to ths nai!^ Ina'-fards 
¥bieb wsrs intsrBdttsntly ussd for ths production of plays | tbs 
private tbeatrss at court and tbs bemiss of tbs nobility. All this 
Indlcatss ths gwwring popularity of tbs drana and an aecslsratlni 
riss in tbs nunbsr of thsatrs-lowsrs. *lo»i scholars go so far as to 
ciain that nsrsr bsfors or after tbs Slisabstban Ags has drana in 
England bssn so prolific or so popular. 

In tbs dseads bsfors Marlows *s T.iBibsrlaiMi. burst upcai 
tbs dranSf four tbsatrss wsrs built i tbs Tbsatrs ai^ 
tbs curtain by tbs BurbagsSf ons at Htwington butts § 
and tbsn tbs EosS| built by itenslows. tbsss wsrs in 
ths suburbs cutsids tbs eityi tbs first two to ths 
north in Shorsditcb and MoorfisldSf Just out aids 
biabopsgatsi tbs sscoiwi by or near Banlcsids on tbs south 
bank of ths Tbwws near Southwark".^ 

Tbs ysars that prsetsdsd production of this play 

wsrs wsry thriUlng ai^ swsntful ones for England* Tbs old aainoilty 
with Spain broke out into opsn bostilitiss in IStS wbsn li^land ssnt 
an aifly to bslp tbs Butch in tbsir fight for indspsndsiics frm Spain* 
due of tbs preninsni figures in this was Sir l%ilip Sldnsf who 


1* BsiniSf A*Ii« C!lirist.oe]iar, MarleMa. Hacnillan & Co.| bcmdmi.lBid. p«ft2 
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»it lit# d«atli on thm battl«fi®W of Ztttplwii in S«ptoiai>«i* 150®* Tli# 
Ei^Xish soa«4ogs hiidi mM« Bmmrml t&Mb on th® Spanish Main ai^ 
a Spanish galXoon had feaan snnk &r captnwKl. Bin Bielmnd GnaaviJUUi 
and tha Msdnaii Lord ilowtrii war® «:tr®®w>ly popolay fignros in 
England for tlMiir daring oxploits* aaglond was agog wtidb ftworl^h 
activity in tht iMslatnt oxpoctation of a Spanish invasion* la 1587 
Francis T3ral» boldly raidad Cadiz harbocr and ♦tiagod th« King of 
Spain’s board’ by dastroying a good part of tha Armada which was 
prsparium itsolf to invade England* Ths rsligiotis tiarost within ths 
eoiiatry«>* the yom^ and nilltaat Anglican Chtnreh| the demrf soshiw 
Puritans and the dissatisfied and snspeot Honan Catholics wero ^ 
seething in a welter of nistnut luad controversy twightentd 
patriotic sentiswnt* 

At the stt'M tim &iglith explorers si^ navig!itors were breaMng 
fresh ground in their search for herth-rest and llorth»!^st Passages 
to India and China* Starting with Jclin Cabot who sjcplored l^dirador 
under a patent fron Henry f II there had been a whole galaxy of 
distinenished explorers Hartin f^obisher and Henry Hudson in 
north Aneriest lawkins and l)rake in the West Indies | Stnphrey 
Gilbert in Seandanavici Hsleigh in firgimii and nttnerons other lesser 
figures wl^ explored the west coast of Africa* lichard laklt^ 
decided to ismortallse these brave soul? by et^iling their diaries 
and navigation reports* Hakluyt’s pnblicitions the first folio 
edition of 1889 awd^Koed the mgllsh mvigaticn to the rcssanee 
of the sea at^ the glory of national adventure* This is one of the 

• 
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wfelil# tli« l 4 rr®Bt Coapwy wm «st*tolifh«d for trod# vitli 
til# MMdl# Eii#t «Bd til# OttoaaR llltlii» t#n y«ar» of tli# 

first forferaamo# of f Mib@rlsM. tlis nost powarfol timi •laieessfiil of 
all tradlag eowBani##-*- Th® tott liwlii Coapanyt was grs»t«d a rogral 
clsartar. 

til# SBftlisfe laanimtion firod l*y th« spwmd o» by 

th« f«ats of patylotlo «xplor®rs snd aawleators* lnt<alo®t«d fey 
droamt of aatioiial agir®Mis«is«at aii^ ©ooiMiaio orosperity was r#siy 
for a giftod mm of l*tt«rs to It »jci»r«s*ion in tfe# tti#atr« — 
and that wm waa Cferlstopliar Marlow*. Frasli from Cmt-bridgai inspirai 
fey til# magi# of tli® tliaatr# and with ialmitabl# amfeition as a fnldot 
Harlow# •# goaitia aiawforsd tlie cballsng# of ♦’h# Iwmr. 

It waa at this *»!Oiiant of li«igiit#iisd tantlfm fliat Eliaafeatliaa 
dTm»§ aa w# raoopdlf# it| was born. All tb# ©onditicm# for 
it war# in •*iat#noa, all that waa wantini was that a p®«t 
of gasina idionM c<wi forward blow tli# feraal^ of inspiration 
into it and start tfe# ooiifltgration»f!iisii*i ^rlin^ dM*® 
fhm young MmrXmm earn to loMm with ratliar tii# aam# spirit 
nf i d aspiriiig bopaa at thoaa of Piob: ^Jliittington* It •#<*»§ ol»ar tfetat 
fy§ bad raiaotad all olaina of tba ebnreb# A stndant of <iiig*# Sobooli 
Cimtaifewiy and a Ptrtear aebolar at Cawferldga was iw^mally axpactad 
to taka boly ordara. Marlows* a natural inoliimtiona lad bin to a 
far too indai^nidUint torn of mind to fea limitad by tba 30 Artiolaa 
of Faitb. furtboTt if wo ©rsdlt tba aasw^tlon that ha bad baan 
a^ployad by Walainidnm as an nndar-oovar agant wbila yat a itig^antf 
ona wiy aaaUy nndaratand Marlow#*# raiaetion of tba Chnrab* 

Mllltjiirf and lagal profabslona war# a^aally out of owttion* So lika 
naiay ano^^bar giftad twitawity alnwiSf Marlow# daoidad to aarn bia 


E# Ibld« p* Iffi* 
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profoasicmail nrltmTs ¥lto latop gr@iip«d togatlmr tmdar tlia 
ftpIMiJlatioii of » Uniirorsity Wita* %ly oojosrod m oix^iiiblo roputatioo 
at tlio reffBl ooojftf Wt Hofbort Greonoy Tlioiias iaabOf OatrioX Harvo^^i 
Thonas (a gmdmtm of Mareliant fsQflor*s SotiooX) wtfo tmcokist tlio 
mmsr othors vlio wroto proXifleally for tlio EXisiODatliaii oomoaer* 

Aftop hylj thoifo oimi aoddoiiX^ a i^oXo group of uziiiroraitf 
gratoatosy aoisa to booom iioata and Xivo in oltaouM 
daiNiadaticia cm nottlonaa and gantr;^ ulio vara at onoo friaada 
and patronSf othava to pXunga into tliat irild variator of liaolc« 
imr!c bjr vliloli tTcm profaaaioaaX BXiaatothaa aan<»of»Xottara 
aiMla Ida soant^r Xi’ring-pXayay Toraa aM tlM>a« *seaXdy triviaXXy 

a 

Xflag pMQiliXata wnioli voro aoXd for si£<»i»oiioa around St Paul*8*« 
this vaa tlia first group of that profaasioaaXy uaiirorsitif traiaod 
Xitarary aoa tbat Lcmdon had mmr toomi* As auoli| tha^ wars 
proi^tXar dvihhod *tlairarsit|' wits* y ai^ hy that mm tim group 
haa o^aa donn tha agas*^ 

S^ouraap i Xt is astr^saXsr diffieuXt to pin point tha sooroas 
for this pXi^y hut ons fact is shundantXgr eiaar •• tha story of 
Tasd^arXana vas out uhi^ was axtrwaXp- popular and faselnating for 
tha ai^itioua tasgmr of aixtaanth oanturr Soropa* laidanea of this 
is to ha fiauiid in tha saaf rafaranoas to TaosharXana in Oamaiif Franoh 
and ItaXisn hoolcs of tha tina to sa^r nothing of full ?iiogrfiphias« 

# 

3« BaletXasBi J, t^MtoulMir itirI»A, Jonathan Capa, LoMon* 193S, 
f» iC8» 
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In BBCllsb i»»t notabljr th«M was WbststauU -aMllsh mmr" 1586. 

“TImi tii« story, thm spell of sneli mprme p&mr 

amh impressed tho viost tho Bonsissaiioo, &jxd timm 

vers various worlcs that tra»Mltt«a th® saga***'^ 

Various seholars hav® laboriously eomoilsd Hats of boolcs uhioh 
Marloi#® night hav® eoasultod* Prof* Bovs® lists th® Cosgtoaraphia 
Uuivaraall® of ijodre thovst as th® iomree for th® portoadt that 
proaag® th® daath of famborlao®* inother hook nsntionsd hy Hoirs® is 
Sobastiah >toiist«r*s ** Coaiiiographg* th® host oaeyolopsdia of the 
ag® ¥hieh Marlow® might hav® read in th® Froneh versioh hy Belle* 
forest* 

It seem he followed up th® hihliog raphy given hy Pedro Mexia 
and a aumber of these works were already in the library at 
Coipust th® turkisb history of Paulus Joviua, Baptists 
Igaatuis* book on the origin of the Turloi, Pius XI *s 
desoription of Asia and Europe and a book by Fulgotius 
with it *8 aooouiit of the way Tamberlane won over the 
Persian Theridamus ••* To these we should probably add 
Perondinus and Loaicerus* 

Professor Poirier sdds to the shove list the aoeounts of Awaeas 
Sylvius 9 Piooolonini and .QrlaMo....FuriQaa by Ariosto from whioh th® 
Olympia episode is taken* The great atlas of Melius was another 
mimtey for MarJUnf®* Prof* Aseher has noted the military manusls 

eoasulted by Marlow®, specially in f .liafeerlaiMi. ...Part, 11* toongat 

o^rs, th® most lustssbl® ar® Frontimus* 8.t.rat®seiia.. ^ a Eoman traatis® 
road in the ft^Etaitsane® and Paul *Ive8* Praotio® of Forttfleatiim* 
Fron tliis lattar a whole section was incorporated into the text 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmmimmmmmmmmmimmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmimmm ^ 

€• Bowsoi A*L« Chriatfliiher mrl&m. Macmillan t Co* loiid<»i.l®i4*p.86* 

S* Ibid*, p* ST* 
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3. ii. n- 83 - 82 . 

But wliat aott pi^bably flr®d, iat«f«8t to feogin wiiih 

wm Wfe*t»toi«i*« Epgliih .Mirror. 1886. H«r« tli® draaiatic rl»« frm 
rags to ylclMiSi frcm Sytlilan sli®pli«wl to world eoaiitioror vs» toM 
in gXoifSiig t«rai. PoAsps tho lowly origins md lofty of 

Ta»b«rlaae parallollod flws daairas aod ooMitioiui of tls® pott to 
aptly that h® aagarly took up thi thaai. a'ls thar# stwithinf la tha 
story so vary powarfttl and cc»o®iling? Was thar# loaathlng partlen- 
larly apt for th# Elisabathaii Kind in th# tala of a mighty and 
aarellass aaplra-tmlldart Most scholars fael that th# eltia to 
Marlowa's fasaination with th# Taiharlana story Is to h# found In 
th# tibiifiiitons antohlographlcal strain in th# draawi* Iterlow# lik# 
f aaa>#rlaiis ros# fro® lowly origins* What st on# had said of Tamharlana— 
«iiotvlthstandiBf th# poverty of his parents, «v#n fro® his Infanoy 
he had a reaching and laaginativ® «iad, th# strength and conliness 
of his body answered tha haughtiness of his heart *3 W# cmi well 
jn^igine th# effect of these lines on the Cantertmry shoe-emker* s son* 

The pride of TiaSberlaii# and anlialted confiden®# in his power# 
and capahiUtles was shared hy Marlowe to a Isrge extent* It appears 
that he was a laiad starong youth who held fast to his unorthodox view#* 
Th# Baiwis note, which reads as ratiwr silly nonsense to th# twent- 
ieth century reader, nonetheless indicates ttiat Marlowe was no 
follower of the crowd* The opinions of Green# and Bash regarding 
their fellow dramatist again emphasis# the bold indepeMenc® of 
Marlowe. The title page of Tamberlane Part I reads ***..#* "who from 
a Sythian sbwpherd, by his rare and wwierfal oonqt^sts baciime a 
most puissant and mii^ty Kcmareh*** 


8* Mhotstoiiei 0* ^liah Mimr quoted 
tilt tfliriT ■ Clavandom 


by F*P* Wilson in 
Press, 1953, p« 23* 



til* notuftl tiui fi«*t hmhSM fhmrn coBtrilmt* to nals* 


vp airtistio litiol** 

TtMi acNit ooiuipioioiia tcmro** for tli* facts used H&rloir* for 
# 


?. Qgiilgiiig iimmillm A Co., London. 1§64, 

pp. 87«S8* 




tliia dpauft ar« Q«ori» EngXlah Hirroy 1586| Forttfcn©*! 

tyanslatloii of Hoxi®*« Silva do Varla loelon^ 1571 tail 

■pro^iably Tirnmn I«ft0n»s .HoMtelo liitoary^f tM 

iliotstoiitt iifoseBts a not oas^pmtbotio m^omt of Tiyesborlaiio 
and notodt* 

**Iii bit &vmy was mmr fmm& notlngr* Ho was ¥isO| liboral 
and revardod ovoxr soldloi* with Ms dosort* '^hopa is no 
roasmboyaiico of a gpoator sm^ ♦ban this"*® 

{-Sarlowi stales mw^ rofoToncos to tb« military might of Tsmborlmwi* 
Thfoo Imiidrod thousand mon in armour clad| 

Vpm thoir pranoing stoodsi disdainfully 
i^ith ¥aiit<m pec as trampling on tho ground* 
flvo hundrod thousand footntn thrsatsniius shot 
Shaking thsir swords « thoir spsars and iron bills 
Emrironing thslr standard rou^i that stood 
As bristls pointtd as a thorny vood 
Thslr var«»liks anginas and iiunitlon 
Irosi^ ths foross of thslr martial msn*® 
li!?hststons furthsr analyssd Taabsrlans’s charactsr and wrots 
And in truth f a»bsrXanS| although hs was sndusd 
with sany sxesllsneiss and virtussy yst it assmtd by his 
eruslty that Qod raissd him to ehastsn kings and proud 
psopls of this sarth*^ 

Cotttoiousnsts of his dlvlns dsstli^ and shars in ths plana of 
protldsaea is only too svidsnt from Ta«hsrlans*s own words* 

8. Milton F*P* ihjtefMimi" « Clarsndon Frsss, 

Or oi i 1958 <|uotsd p* 21* 

t. Tdeksr Brotdos* ad. fha Works of C^st^Mr Itolous. Clarsndon 
PrasSt QlWt UllOf p« 48* 11* 1398-1401* 

10* MilsoB F*P* HmpIcms A lha Barlir Bhakasnsara* Clarandon Prafs, 
IMBf quotad* p» 22* 


of hit Tho mm tmplo&sfnt astjoett of oonquost tmtl tho d&rlcar 

sldo of Taaiboylant*! nutimi w«r« vxiktmrn or i^norod by Marltwrt 

as having no tofortnet to his dr^aa of politieaX grandour* 
f.tMbo.rlaiMi is vlthcmt limsr dramatic conflietf 
its ccmfliets art oxtamsut and oxtrovart*^ 

Fiurthor Hsorlovo vsry adroitly wroto so as to strilas all those chords 
aost syapathotie to his aodiaiiKO* It votild not bo strictly troo to 
affix® that Im was cats of those elosot plcy-vrights who oonsmMd 
thoir gonims in tho idhtlto heat of isolated inspiration* Ihirlowe 

e 

night not have kmm thi theatre nor nnderstocKi its mchanios as 
intinately at Shaksspearey but b® certainly eonld ealcnlate his naln 
design so as to captnre andlence-interest to the fnllest* Hence ^e 
anphasis on scenes of war and battle | nilitaxy preoarednessy the 
Imnuy of an oriental court y the pageantry of empire building all 
eentz«d«>as E«[nd.ssanee ^land was •• in one inperlons fignre* 

”Taid>erlane cfsafoms to the heroic drama In that it presents a 
heroic figure in an episodic series of events to gratify an 
aiiktience*a intrinsic Icrre of such figures"#^ 

Jlfter a perceptive reading of the text it will be only too clear 
that a mere historical narratimt or eventful pageant was npt 


11* fv^w Bwje ed. 

Prut. mo. s. 39. 11 1142-43 
U. ItaTM. A.I.. Cli>i«t«iPh«r Mwlow. NMOill 
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llarloir«*s drmmtle intontion* Biblical stories proseiitoi 

in ttis %8tei7 cycles irere nore then a nesn presetiteti«m of faotf 
tiicrngb |»i*c»bably tiimt vim their aain intention* 

Deeper inplicatioiui are nnaeoidable when a genins sttth as 
llarlcwe was weiliing the peny md in searching for these one cemif 
npon certain wery illuminating data* For instame one of the laore 
significant conclusions is that Marlowe had a isore totind and sensltiwe 
nnderstanding of historiography than most persons wonM suppose* the 
Bnbtle shifts in ^sphasis away irm Angnstinian theology and t^ 
gradnal dewelopaent of deiiocratie hnnanisn of the type of Erassnas 
eM More was perceiwed and appreciated by Marlowe to a mmh gzeater 
extent than by a^st of his contemporaries* Ersn Ehaiosspeare is more 
inclined to maintain the hierarcMal social status ^ aM profess 
blind obedience to the Lord's annointed king than is Marlowe* 

To begin with Temberlaiie is the first clear treatment of a 

m 

historical figure in all English drtsia* Leading aside early church 
drama ihich presicited figures such as Mam and loah hawing as mmh 
historical validity as Pilate and Fharcah, there had been few attempts 
at presenting the workings of Ciwitas terrene* The authors of Wsimm. 
John and Qorbudec had made fumbling attempts in this direction but 
newer before had ^bere been the lewel of sublimity or sense of 
theatre as osm finds in Marlowe's mdden effort* 

Furtherf Ihe historical somrees for this drama are all classieali 
that is I nsm-christian* Tims Harlows chooses to ipuare St Augustine 
and St Thomas Ae^pinas and rattier chooses to follow Aristotle* The 
former stressed the eternal and diwijie angle when diseutsl|ig the 
affairs of men. Aristotle stated that history should eschew ethics 
and stick to politics* The two most popular historians in Bsncissance 
Sngland were Ban and Bchinshed* Another well read figure was Bishegi 
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Stubbs, and Shakespeare it will be remembered relied heavily on the 
above writers for his dramatic material. These are the sterotypes 
of the Christian historians tracing the hand of God in every event. 
Marlowe’s model is Polybius who was first translated into English 
by Christopher Watson 156S. 

Many classical and pre-chrlstian ideas were carried over into, 
and eagerly adopted by the Renaissance. In attempting therefore to 
distinguish the contemporary from ancient in Elizabehan writing is 
difficult and many of the ideas are the same with some few slight 
modifications • 

Humanism is the keynote of classical culture as it is of 
Marlowe’s writings, in both verse and drama* This spirit of classical 
history has been described by Prof. Collingwood thus. 

It is a narrative of human history, the history of man’s deeds, 
man’s purposes, man’s successes and failures. It admits, no 

m 

doubt, a divine agency, but the function of this agency is 
strictly limited. The will of the gods as manifested in history 
only appears rarely} in the best historians hardly at all, and 
then only as a will supporting and seconding the will of man 
and enabling him to succeed where otherwise he would have 
failed... The philosophical idea underlying it is the idea of 
the human will as freely choosing its own ends and limited in 
the success it achieves in their pursuit only by its own force 
and by the power of the intellect which apprehends them and 
works out means to their achievement. This implies that what- 
ever happeim in history happens as a direct restilt of human 
will. I'* 

14. Collingwood I R.G. The Idea of History . Claredon Press, (JEroar 3946, 
pp. 41-42. 



fliit is i» dixmt opiMwitiofi to J<^o<rali dromiiiig tli® liost of 

l^sroali i» th« Bwl S«a or suiting tlis Assyrian host hssolfiiig 

JsmsaliHs* Christian historismi forthsr did not confin® thsnsslrat 

to fartienlar nations or smpirss Imt took up ths fortnnos of all 

hnisaiidty as thoir fisld, sinoa thsy wars ssssntially concsiiisd with 

ths salvation of imankiod# An sjtcslisnt sxampls of this kind of 

historian is Sossblns of Csssarss sritin* hi. PrasosTstio Bransslien 

in ths lots third csntnry A*D. in which hs takss np ths storj of all 

ths prs-ohristian snplrss aM onljsinatss his work with ths Xnearmticai# 

Ths Esnaissanes writsr followini: classical raodsls hy^passss ths* 

divina slsnsnt in hxraan history* 

Taiaihsrlana is trsatsd as ths nsw Bsmiissan&s princsf 
who toy his own ability and without regard for any 
sufNirnatiiral pewsr could conQUsr ths world and rs* 
vitaliss sapifss*^ 

Howsvsr Marlows isads it abundantly clear to hi# audisiMss that 

thiqr wars watching an action that was non-Christian if aot| pre- 

Christian* In this way I no matter how contemporary the dr®»a was in 

other respects f Itorlows created a rran-contaaporary frane of refereisse* 

To depict non*Elisabethan Bcgland Harlows resorted to certain devices f 

other than the obvious unfamiliar t Oriental names* 

First of all there is the clear denial of Providei^e having any 

part in human affairs* The Bible had stated 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing t and one of 
them Shan not fall to the ground without your Father* 

But the very hairs of your head are all numbered* 
fear ye therefore | ye are of more valmi than many 

sparrows *16 

Marlowe boldly makes man the maker and master of his own destiny* 

fttilierlane» is not the victim but the controller ©f Fortuidi’s wheel* 

»» ^ ... 

1«, Ibid* p« 63* 

IS* St* Katthaw* Cli*10*v,@t.31* 




1 lioM tiui Fat 9 s bemad fist ia <thsljew» 
And with my band tmm Fortnna*s wii««l about | 
And soonsr shall tha snn fall fro® hla sphara 
fhan taabarlan# b® alaln or ovaittowi#!” 


llarlcNf® boldlF writ®® in opposition to Tndor political i>rineipl«Si 


It la not Qod id&o ssahos kings ^sa^^a liarloa® in dofiane® 
of tho •ntiro bodi^ of tndor poXitioal doetrino ^ it is 
fortimo and hunan vill»IS 


History was oroatod by tnaman will aM a firm grasp of Fortmio* 

Tha latt«r was mt th« Chrlstijan Fortna® by which ow«r»prond '<im was 

ehaatanod by his Hakar* Forttm® was rathar th« capricious goddass of 

elasaioel timas which mockad tha faint haartad but fawourad tha 

aabitious and adwantuxmus soul t It was this fortune that lad Thasaus 

to his oonqinist of the Minotaur and Smm to tha Ool^n Flaaoa* 

Marlowe* 8 atslianoa however « ware schooled in tha Christian 

pattern of thought* For ^hm tha heaviest reward of Original Sin 

had bean tha perpetual cloudinf of hunen reason* This ’nade all huaan 

action inpultiwa end bliM and incapable of achieving noble ends* 

Only with tha aid of divine Oraca a«mld mui achieve any swseesi* 

tha wisdctt displayed in iaan*s actions is never hit own 
wlsdottf it is that of Qod*!^ 

Total dependeme of Oivina Or ace and help was repeatedly expounded 
by ChristeMoa# 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour^© men of skill j but time and 
ehaiKie happeneth to them all*^ 

the lew f estaaient is even more escplieit in the matter* 


there is but one law«>giver, who is able to save and to 
destroy} who art thou that thou judgest another? Clo to now, 



Brooke, t* ed* the 
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18* Rdbaer 
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Istopher. Harlowp * Clarihidon Press 


19* APJifll*, p* 0«l9* 

20* Beelesiastes* oh* 
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« in 


9*v*ll« 


p*86* 


that aiQTi Today oy f&mrrm wt will go lato stasfe a cltyi 
aad oontifmt thar® a yearg and bt^ and sell} ¥lwi*®aa yt 
kmm not what shall ba on th« narrow* For what is your lifot 
It is «v«n a wapooTy that appaaroth for a littls timiy and 
than wanisluith away*^! 

Tho prayars in th® 1611 Frayor Book constantly rapaat tha tmad 
for htni^ gratitndo for oach day of hoalthini huisin activity* 

Mirlovo on tho contrary is statinohly hnmlinlatic and this spirit 
is infused into f aaborlaps . Tho classical historians •» Ccasari 
T^eidydesy Folyblns* had node non tho measure of all things* 

Rarely in classical history Is then any indication that histor» 
ical events nay be the product of nothing other then hunan aeticsi 
based upon hunan will in a world ruled by fortune y a ft'iale aikl 
fickle fortune whoa the hero of history can master and bend to his 
wlll*®^ 

Taaiberlane is not king because of the gods favour y but rather 
iiuipite of it* 

* 

Though Mars himself the angry god of arms 
And all the earthly potentates conspire y 
To disposess ne of this dladeai ^ 

let will I wear it in despite of then*^ 

Taid^erlane is no humble aiortaly tiiy and ineffeetuedy but he is a 

supenan conscious of his abundant pronreas and eifual to the gc^s* 

tisunt To be a king y is to be half a god 

Taatb* A god is not so glorious as a kings 

I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven 

Camust ecHspare with kingly joys in earth 

When Zenocrate veeps at the conquest and destruction of her father's 

dominions Tamberlane imperiously refuses any quarter* 


81* Js»es« ch* 4*v*lS»14* 
Rihnery I* 
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• Tucimir Broow «««• 
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Journal 


ia|;ory * vol* IX Bee* 1083* p* 

^ ciaredfm Press 


M* Xbid«y p. 


11 7il*7i4* 


m ^1^^ «ii» 

XtacNSMt®! wr* Ifjfpt JoY®»s mn iflinl, 

J«t would 1 with my aword aak® Jov« to itoop#®® 

Tlioridanaif hails hta as "AnBli-^oiiErcli of tti© k'orld**®® »aS Tsehollos 
calls hi® **our sairthly god".®? 

7iMid3»srlaii®*8 mgalcttiaia roach®# its sooith in hit hoatt 
**Sicfei»s# or death can never conquar ®#»®® 

All this Mply lnilicat®i! to Marlow®* s sptetators that they w®r# 
watchinf a mn^christien nozyirch in a non-chrlstian setting* Kv«a 
th® greatest figures in the history of Christendora<»* Charlenagnei 
King Henry 7 and Henry 19 of Austria had newer dared to excress 
thenselwes so selfHSoniidently* Modern critics hawe equated this 
spirit with the spirit of Henaisamme hmanis® %diich was sweeping 
Western Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries* At 
Caahridge and Su SjotAm Marlowe had been at the centre of English 
huaanis® and there can be little doidst that ftdly endorsed its 

a 

tenets* 

A second feature of i^evial and non-ehrlstian historiography 
as pointed out by 1*C* Collingwood is the concept of aubstantialisn* 
Briefly! this seans that only the unchenging can be known because 
it is fixed* The natter of history is transitory and chafigin£*»acts 
which emm into being • develop aM then terminate* Hence passing 
events are of little or no inoortawe* "*he only inporttme they 
possess depends upcm the anount of light they shed upon et email 
unehanging absolutes* For example « hivy is more concerned with Hoi^ 
the eternal and unchanging agent of history* All ocemrences within 
the IhMMn ^eve %alue in so far as ti^ explicate the unehanging 

agent lone* Therefore for the Greco^Bonan historian the chief 

# 

tS* Ibid., p* Sdll, 171d*171S* 

Ibid*, p* 811 ••* ••* *•• 

8T* Ibid*, p. 88 I 8707 
88* Ibid*, p* IS^* X« ^^333* 
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import am# of lay ta the leseoiai to be leemt hietorleal 

eveat® sM aot ia the events themselves* thas Polybius § uho iHiihtps 
iaflueneed Merlw#*® views on history more then stay other hist©ria«| 
has this point of refereaoei 

Polybius does mf think the* ♦he study of history will enable 
Min to avoid the mistakes of their prodee#s<iors and surpass 
them in worldly success! the success to which the study of 
history can lead is for him in inner success | a victory not 
over circws^ance but over self. We learn from Ihe tragedy 
of its heroes not to avoid such tragedies in our own lives t 
but to bear the® bravely when fortune brings thealS® 

Christian thought changed this because it made all but God changeable 

and transltoapy* Man had to change as he moved along the road to 

salvation passing frew sin to a state of grace* Man was no longer 

a thing apart or even the most Important figure in the plan of 

histoi^* Man was laaw an agent of Qod and beciM a part of the 

historical process* The fixed, unchangeable focus of Creeo^Eceian 

history shifts fro® political institutions of this world to the 

a 

Ruler of the next* Man bec<»es now extremely variable and his work 
extreaely transitory* 

Marlow® follows the earlier classical pattern of substantlalis® 
rather than the Christian pattern of Hall and Holinshed* 

Such history (classical history) has no place for the esolittion 
of Institutions eiwl perhaps more important for our purposes, 
It has no place for devslooMnt or change in character* Ito 
as a substance is fixed and changeless *^0 
In tamberlane there are many signt of substantisllsa • 

Sot only are the events of both parts of the drs-st entirely 
the products of hustan agents, but those agents the*selvea are 

e 

fixed and changeless* They appear upon the stage full-drawaf 




Si* ColliBfW©^, 1*G* XM iMSi, clarendon Press* Oxon 1946 




it tK» A«ivfeXommnt awi irlitn th« play «ii4f| thay &m m 
mT9 or no l«aa tfean thay had b«©ii at th« b«gli!nlng*®3L 
An oxetlloiit contrast to th« abova nay ba found in ShaktapaaiNi*! 

Mohard II and Mug X^ar — both charactara haira atidibomly Individ 

dm! traits fro* tha 'raiy start, and naif bar and as axactly tha nmm 
m thay startad* 

All tha eharaotara in this nlay ara static thronih all 10 acts* 
Each action and raaetlon is thoroni^ly pradietabla and all oharaetars 
appaar full«4raiim at tha acwsint tha> antar* This is >ioft tma in tha 
oasa of Tambarlana* It it inaritabla that aftar wiating tha tarriflad 
^yeatas on tha battlafiald (Act II So IV} Tanbarlans should dasira 
a erovn* 

Is it not psssing brara to ba a kin^ 

And rida in tminph thrcmgh Paraapolis*®® 
from than cm it is aqnally inaritabla that orown pftar crown should 
fall at his fact and that he should die tha great nonsKsh of a rest 
ai^ira* 

Taiaharlana can ba aarcifnl if a city surrenders on tha vary 
first dsy whila yet his tents ara uhita. Aftar that the pettam 
mst ba rigidly followed and all mmj is quite out of question* Ba 
si^s to tha pleading virgins sent as anbassadors frem Damascus* 

Thay know custesat could thay not as well 
Hava sent ya out, ^duan first mf milk«vhita flags 
Through idiieh sweat aarcy threw her gentle baws 
Kaflaxing than on your dlsdaiiifiil ayast 
As now whan fury and incensed hate 

$1* lSid*y f* 90* 

3i« Tucker Br^ka ad* The Works of Christoiaiar Itolowa. Clarendon 
Press, Qaton 1910 p* 29* 1* 78S«®. 
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ilwifhtgyiiii terror frc«a »y coal black tanta, 

AM tolls for truth f aubaissicaia co»a too lato*^ 

BibzMir ootea 

"nothing cm swo Taa^orlan® fro® the course of action for 
uhieh his nature calls t the conquest of the vorSil iM the 
ruthless destruction of all opposing kings* lot even his love 
for :&Miocrate can deter hin from the conquest of her father's 
araqr and the destruction of her native city*^ 

Tamberlane dies without vestige of Christian repentance or callii^ 
for divine grace as means of salvation* He is still the croud | 
aaibitious world eois]ueror lui was in Act 1* 

"And in Tamberlane* 8 deathf as has been indicated | there is 
none of the Christian recognition of sin aM repentance ^ the 
self-atmreness and self^uMerstandiiig idiich we flM in the 
cloaing aeeiiHis of BichaM 11 sM idward 
body feels I bi^ soul doth weep to see 
lour sweet desires deprived of my company, 

For Tiatherlana, the scourge of Qod must die"*®® 

Shakespeare basieally follows the same pattern* When we compare the 
dying words of the pagan Othello with those of Hamlet or Lear both 
Christian princes the difference is only too clear* 

Hencorate is of a piece with tim other figures •• she is merely 
a passive sysd^ol of beauty* She neither grows nor declines but lives 
a pasta*board existance in the drama moving along well-oiled 
predestined grooves* Cleopatra and ITiola are also models of female 
beauty and desirability and yet what a different existence they lead I 


33* Ibid*. p» S3 11 lS43-im« 
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71m» by an a»tnt« midewitaniiiag ®md iimorp&r&tioa of the 
doctriiMi of awbatMitiaXiim Marlo»» »ad® hit atwll®i«s« ®¥ar« that thoy 
vatotwid an aotion of oarliar tia®a» By dolibaratoly introdneing 
tboao aspects fop sake of historical ¥epiai»llittide Marlowo sacpifi* 
eed tragic heights vhich ap® tapossible without fuller characterisa*’ 
tion* But the success of Tiasberlane in the tbeatre led to a host of 
imitations e«g» Peele*s *'Battle of Alcasar*** 
jategnMii. 

Whsn it corns to a clear exaffiinetion of the political instltu* 
tions represented by Marlowe in this drataa the nost conspieious one 
is the concept of iCingship* Marlowe*® fhmry is boldly indiiriduali'* 
stio and brsalcs away violently fron all known theories* Even the 
Tudor nonareha-*absolute thou^ they were— were still not quite 
ss revolutionary in the practice as Marlowe*® heroes are* 

**For Marlowe kingship is attainsd by human merit* It does 
not depend upon noble birthy and Isy aorecrrery a goal for 
which it is the nature of all men to strive anl which even 
the men of itost lowly origins may attsin*^'^ 

Tsmberlane from ^e first is conscious of his ability 
I am a lordy for so many deeds shall prove y 
And yet a Shepherd by is^ parentage a®** 

AM later 

Mhen thon Casane shall we wish for ought 
The world affords in greatest novelty y 
And rest attemptless y faint and destitute? 

Me thinks we should noty I m strongly movedy 

37* Hibaer, I* History Play* Primeton tJniversity Press. 

Princetiwi. 1W7 p. 65* 

38* Tmker Brooin ad* ^ Clarendon* 

Press y Cbcon* ISlOy p» 13, ll 830 * 31* 


fliat if X ilicmli itsir® th® F«f*iiaii osroimf 
I ®cmii it vitti m wosiycm* 

Bil!*tli i* BO bar to tb® thron® ami tbe len^tli of tb# swoM a«t«iwia<wi 
i3m Xiait of sva:f* Till* eoimopt is all tb« aor« w»voXiitioimfy 
eoapawid vitb Sbalcospsiuro who in hit series of English history plays 
alweys eaphasiset that the over^nroir of the tord*s Annointei Hug 
was inewoeafely wrc®^ ai»i iiwetably led to eonfusiesi* Hue is also 
reaiiKied of the great pains that Hsasry VII took to explain his 
olaisi to the throne after the Battle of Bosworth* He madesrooh of 
the fact that his i&other was of the royal house* 

Furthery the Tudors liaited their absolntlsa fey the practice 
of Christian ofeadiaaoa awdcic® the king abowe his suh^sots but res* 
ponsifele to Ood and feeing the viceroy of heaven* In all the politi- 
cal and religions upsets and tnmoils following H«ury VIII* t break 
with Kona tha TMors readily exploited this concept of ruling fey 
the grace of Ood* Taifcerlane, on the other hand, is very ni^h the 
aelf-nade aan and maiarch earning his way throngh bloody paths to 
the throne of enpires# Be is respimsifele to nobody tout hisself* 

Marlowe *1 king is coapletely absolnte, he is responsible to no 
cHie fent hinself* He nay do idiatever he pleases, has ccaiplete 
power over the life and property of his suibieeta and Is eoople- 
tely ontside of law, homan or divins*^® 

The orotfn falie to the nost powarfnl and able. Taaberlane renarks t- 
Hatnre that fra»*d ns of four eleiBants 
warring within our breasts for reginent, 

Both teach ns all to have aspiring minds «•••• 

WiUs ns to wear ooyselves and never rest, 
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Until w« tho rlpett frait of all, 

Tliat iMirfiet blit* ®ii<l sol® felieity, 
ffe« mat frtdtion of an ©arthly croifii«‘*l 
Aft*r captariiig Baiajatli, sacking Oamatcnt and defeating the SoMsn 
of Egypt, tailierlane boldly affirs* his indepwiirfieiice of all factors, 
ear^sly or dirine* 

♦Twas I ay Lord that gat the victory •••• 

The god of var resigns his ro<»B to ise, 

Heaning to iaaha m general of the vorld, 

Jore sieving a» in arms, looks pale and wan, 

Fearing ay power should pull hi» froa his throne *^2 
Marlowe malces Taid>erlaiie in certain respects typical of the Renalssa* 
nee prince painted by Hachiawelli, who in torn based tdiis findii^s 
on cont«Rporary Italian city states* 

Mhaterer Bwasnres are necessary to achier© the throne, and to 

e 

naintain it after it has been achieved, b»cmm morally right 
Tlw Christian wirtnes of mercy and ruling by lore are unknown to 
f aaherlane and ewen in his relations with Eenocrate be treats her 
more as a ooweted posaession rather than with "agape** — the type 
of Chriitlan htautn love* The king, Marloini suggests, rules by fear 
and eunnliMi* 

Chliwious of the ne«4s of the whole body social and imsiersed 
in egocentric dreams of power, he arrived inevitably at an 
absolutist political ttsiory*^ 

Marlfsem accentuates this portrait by contrasting Tamberlane with 
Mycetes in the first part and Oreanes in the second* Mycel^es is 

41. Tucker Brwdoi ed . Hji. Clarendon 

Pres*, «keai IHIO. p. 32, 11 ^9*^0. 

42* Ibid*, p. 11 2^* 22fe-F235* ^ 

43. Socl^r, F. e . |ristogiwir,.JIarlo». . Bussell & Bussell Inc. Hew lork 

1262. p. Ii9. 

44. Ibid., p« 192. 
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•tiovB &• his eosdrtitrs of tht-tw Sutios 

and Ms &m hrotTcmr Ispatiant with his waatoass* 

%eat«s coafossas bafora th® aatir® eoaift of I’arsia* 

I pei^aiaa yon tMi^ 

1 aa aot wisa a&ongh to ba a kiag*^ 
iiatar whan Cosroa daposas his hK^thar end ascasds tha throne h# 
boldly dalaras* 

Hair sand tytibassaia to thy neighbour kings f 
And let thm knoa the Parslan king is chang'd* 

Pr<« one that knav not what a king should do, 

To one that can coaaand what longs there to*^ 

Tha contrast with Qroanss, king of latolla is a aore subtle and 
indirect one* Orcanas is not only the stern warrior but also tha 
wily statesman who nakas a tanporary true# with one enemy so that 

ha aay defend himself against amther* This point is sharpened by 

«!» 

making Orosnes defeat SlgismoM of Hungary and make a tnase with 
the weaker Christian powers to muster strength against the stronger 
pagan Tahberlane* Ihit in this attempt Orcanes fails because Ta^ejdans 
is miUtarlly and diplomatically his superior* Thus Marlowe seems 
to ssy that mere strength is not enough, but that In "policie** too 
tha true ruler must be paramount* 

That Virtue solely is the sum of glory 
And fashions men with true nobility .^7 

WAE 

Ijhen Marlowe comes to a treatment of Tamberlane's most signifi- 
cant aceomplishaients, namely, battle and warfare he becomes complete- 
ly contemporery* There a,re several passages parallel to statements 

m 

4S* Tucker Brooke ed* ^ks of Chrlstimher. Jarl^ Clarendon 
Press, Cmon, l&lO* p* 10* 11 27-E8* ^ 

4e* Ibid*, p. S8. 1 7tS-7P8* 

47* Ibid#, p* «1* 11 1970-71. 
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in Paul lTr*» "Praetiee ef gogtiflcatimt” pnbllshad in han&on 1589. 

It is iiffienlt to find anif accmrat© luceount of ''’€«b®rlan®»s 
isilitaxy stratsgy ami esrtainly in th« Ronaissanc® timss ths tsnd- 
oney to gloss lyad sabi^idsr tn® Orient was a fatal on®. 

The follmfing description woiiid apply amcli ®or» actly to the 
mrmy of a Ronaissanc® prlnc® or a l«fy of tR® eondottisri s 
Thro® Ixondred thousand mn in amour clad, 

Upon their prancing steeds | disdainfully 
With wanton paces trampling, on the fround. 

Fire hundred thousand footipsn threatening shot, 

Shaking their swords | their spears rnd iron bills, 

&(vironing their standard round, that stood 
As bristle-pointed as a thorny wood# 

TlMiir war-like engines and nuniticm 
ISxcoed the forces of their martial men.^® 

there are long discourses on fortification 
and related natters of military strategy# 

Apparently the branel^s of military science which Marlowe 
finds most absorbing are fortification »nd seige-craft, for 
he brings long treatoent of th^wa into Sc^tie ii and scene lii 

of Act in of ?!.ai®berlane Part and makes frequent slij^ter 

mention of them elsewhere, tnese sciences had achieved high 
technical dewelopment in the wars in Italy during the early 
sixteenth century#^® 

In this respect Marlowe has failed to present a convincing picture 
of times other than his own# 

48. Ibid., p. 46. 1# 189^-1401* 

49# lEhcher P# .Chrls|_QBlier terlowe,. Russell ami Bussell Inc., 

Mew TorlC# "1988. p« 248. 
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teoth«r iapoift&nt tmtum by vhlelL civilisiifion» m& «poch« 

May b® ®®fi®®®«d is th® iJosition of utamn^ By m eArott stMy of 
this asp®ct Marlow® could subtly indicat® to bis auditn®# tfe® period 
in wtiicb tbl® drana was s«t* B«nai»s®i*c® England i particularly in 
tb® lat® sixteenth centuiyi was bewstlcally aping: tbt wod®® of correct 
aM courteous social behaviour as first proimleated in Italy* Tlwire 
wa® a Iceen eagemes® to always be doing and saying the correct and 
fasbi<mably acceptable thing* Thl® evidenced by tbe umber of 
'”gulde«booke** written during these tlae® to direct and inatruct 
people aright* The ®oet fanoue of these, of course, being Machiavelli% 
"T.he .Prlnep* Isying down the lines for correct polities* Part of 
Ityly*® sieteroie success was dm to the fact that he set the trend 
for genteel coinrersatiofn in bis ".SaatoJ* The toatooiy of iit" * 


entire Benaissance 


iaongst other such popular guides were Boger Acchaa’s * *The.... School* 
lilitsf f More*® sir Thoisas Elyot*® »» Tlie Oovemir" and Sir 

ThOAas Hcby*8 translation of one of the most fmous books of the 
entire Benaissance — — Castiglion#*® "The Courtier", 

With thie trenendous enphasia on correctness in all spheres of 
social life the attitude of Ilixabe^aii Bnglai^ towards t^e fair sex 
was given epecial attention* The conventions of the medieval court 
of love and chivalry were further stylised and the pedestal on which 
vcmin had been pieced since the esteblisbnent of Chrietendom was now 
decorated with eonnet-eycies , rmmee narratives and romantic drama* 
Sidney* s tribntei to Fenelc^ Bevereux in " Mtronhel. _Mi4...Me.ila" 
Spenser*® "^loratti" and Shakespeare*® smnet cycle art only high 
water marks of the vast tide l^at ottered feminity* Marlowe *s 
eOBtribution to this seheme wa® his famous "T.he,. .Passionate. .Shepherd 


to,.....his love" * St is in this background that we shall have to oxamine 



th* wmmu in 


At th« ir«fy It wist b« a®iitl«ei that Marlowe’s <!r«»fts 

are one-Niiaii worlcs, witl tbe eiaplitsis on nan* Tliere Is not a single 
fesale cliaraeter witli the exception of Dlio in a»gr play vfkio ensnares 
the insfiiwtloB or fires os»*s enthnsias®* The bmiii— . Tartberlanei 
FwistiBs, Edward* are towering collosai tha*" dwarf all else In the 
dramas* ^st critics are agreed that Marlowe lacictd the intuitive 
nnderstanding and appreciation of ^‘he feffial® psyche that could create 
a Eosallad or hady Macteth* 

Ribner makes it qi/ite clear that renoorate is a pale fignre cut 
to the pattern of a aarionstte* 

henoorate is never mm than a oasaive symbol of beanty i^ose 
nature it is to follow Tamberlane* Like the others shs is a 
wooden figure cut in a fixed pattern which cannot vary* Thus 
also the three sons of Tasabsrlam in Part II are fixed and 
changeless* As^ris and Celcbinus are saiall copies of their 
father to whose glory aspire} Celypha* scorns the glory 
of battle* lothing that happens can alter the essential 
character of these three sors*®® 

There can be lit tin th#t LenocratWi Jdablna and Olympia are 

dull* further they arc largely passive aM do not act so much at 
are acted upon or provoke others to action* 

To the men in Tamberlane beautiful women ore treasures 
to be won*®^ 

J^noerate is captured by tamberliine and meekly submits* 


50* Ribner 
61 * B' 
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Msid mw fair Madm^ mf mifel# loMt| 

If you irill vilHngly r®©Ri» vltli att| 

Ifou aluill liovo boEcmrsy us your aorits b«i 
Or «ls« you slaai hm forc'd with sl&vory **•*•*. 

Zoiioet I oust bo ploftsod porforcoi wrotcfcaii ^nocruto.®* 

Hovor ioos Zoaeeruto shoir any spirit of indspeiidojBeo and Zabiaa caaly 
sioutiis Atmsoii wbioli do not iupross or ring tr«#« 01y»pi® more or 
loss foiloars tho saiM ps«'tern» 

**rfoaaii is prosontod as a motiar# for action i as traditlonsl 
courtly lovers undarvsnt tests of loyalty to win a mistriss 
favours f so tbsso mn ftwA thsir uisfress's favours wortb 
striving fort®3 

All this is wamh sora in tha elasaieal stoda than in that of ccAtsm* 
porary Banaissanea* For tha Qraaco-HcMian vorld and avan for tha 
OrisiKtal vorld of tha Hlddla Sast ymmm vaa nora or Itat a prisad 
possaasiem baoausa of har baauty* 3ha was to ba vm sM displayad 
as tha prondast faai^r in oim's cap* Ear function was at bast 
biologiaal and dcsnistie* Fenian ms tha symbol of fartility aid Xifat 
wesMUB as tha priisa novar and inspirar of nan's finast thoughts and 
aetiesui was a eoncapt foreign to tha elassioal world* Ind Harlcam 
dapiots this faithfully* i^anooratai 2^bina and Qlynpia ara viirluous 
aM waah wonan at tha atarey of f ambtr Ians* 

^anoerata faals haraalf unworthy* 

thanoa risa tha taars that so distain ay ohaahsy 
fmmtimg his lova throng ay unvorthinass 
thara ara howavar soma of tha familiar romantic trappings. whan 


m* fnekar Br^ha ad* fflLJ>for ja of OgiatiiPha^^ ClaraMon 

FrasSf <ko®* IdlOy p* tO* 1 44i«4Sl«>4i€* 

UNI* Clarandon 

Wdr©J^#i p# 317# m 
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tlie soMan of Egypt ©oofront* T»fe«riaii® /.onoerat® i« la th« »tofo- 
tyfwiii »o««iitio sitioatioa of opposing los® and liinety* Tlio many tpifemtto 
to fesaiity sM Tirttio of th« Isitos Is anotfeop fsallisr xonaatio 
«spoot« Z(MioerAto MmtB hmxmr and ^Irtns m& xoslisoa tliat tiu^ am 
poatllilo only ty joiniag vitli tastorlam* Mariowa la not aatimly 
maantioalXy Bonalstanoa* Ba shifts tho oapliasia mry anttly asul ty 
Imapini fosiniiMi baaaty at a pmisitM gima to it a siom eXassloid 
ballast* 

f^ualliar Btonaissanes attltodas totfsfda mmn^ arotloi eoortlyy 
mnantio and sssral find sipmssioii In Taobarlsdeis.. * but thay do 
not illitstrata a slaipla oodo* Erotie fas lings am Indnlcad 
tbiongli tba idantifloatioa of famiaina baanty vith tbs tmasum 
to bo ecoiqiioaod tbrottgb aspimtlcm* Tboso foalings am mads to 
soo« BQblo ratbor l^saa bas@| tima proiontinf a coneoption of 
*iioblo* eondtot murloidly diffamnt frcm tbo out oooki^ to 
lOBaiisaneo boobs on eoMiiot/Castigliono*s eoiurtlop ains to 
some I but I(arl0ifo*s bosoms aspim to ooiuinsr* Ilia vcMsan also 
atilso sigomaaly for tboir own goalai and tbay am not prises 
that am won by lorara wbo same faithfully but orisoa that 
■uat bo aoisod*^ 

This ia another laothod ostployod by :iarlowo for indieating to his 
Of»Ktwiporarlos sn ago other than his own* 

.atmaEiw tl, ittt 

Another footer smeh oaphaaisad throughout the ten acts of this 
drana is Urn eoneapt of TwSberlano being tha Soourga of Ood* This 
In turn would load to an examination of the i^re signdf least religious 
sNOtifs In the dras^a* 

ii* C* ^.aifrirlm;.a.... .||titMe...,te WyieB** * Joamel,....of 

^<>31* ^ w« mw?* p* in 



of til® piny roifoliro tffOoM two concoptlon* 
wttofoi hj f fti^owiiiiio MiisoJlf* Tho oorlioT lAd 
aigsifieitiit mm is tiist & law of nutwo ooMands iiJUa tni 
jftll. ottwir ssoa to stok FogaX powsy* ***lis l8tt®y is thst in his 
oonftsist Ini is sctis^s as th# Jocmygo of €oil**^ 

Fox®« ii»i wioloms am giorifisd as bsiag tl)« astte^t of mtnmt 
<inito oontmry to tho Ckristisn snpliasis on nsolaioss ncsi*- 
violsnoo* Tlio seiiiowsiBont of powiry poiitiesl and tonporaly vat 
inswitsbiy basod os strifo mod for this Taffibsrlsns 4|sot«s dlwiso 
prooodsnt* 

flio thirst of rsign and swtstooss of a erownf 
That ostisod tho oMsst son of hesirsnly Opsy 
To thrust tiis dotisi fstlior tram his chair y 
And plaoo hinsslf in ths ispsriai hoarsiit 
Mov'd »• to naimgs ams against thy stato* 

What hattar prasMant than nighty Jova*®*^ 

To aeousa Ood for initiating hunan bloodshad was as far from a 
Christian apoeh as out eould wlshl To aspita to an o&rWLj citnm 
against a haavanly tnis otads no Ihrthar avidanoa to orova a pagan 
thaology* Oo th® ©thar hand th# idaology of atarnal strifa baiag 
tha fondanaatal basis for lift coiies diraotly fr« Hallanic thinlEsrs 
lika Ansninandary laraeXitus a»l Snpadoolas* 

Tha wary first tina that tha phrasa is usad is whan Tsabarlana 
olains tha titla for hinsaif • 

1 that an tam'd tha Soourga and Wrath of Cody 
Tha only faar and tarror of tha world y 

ii, ^thoft Christoiihiir Marloiia. HmsaXl and l»ssall Ine. «aw lotk 

f # ivii 

f7« fmlcar irooles* a^ Tha Worta orcha^in^r , Clarand^ 
Fraas* Cteon. 1910. p« l 
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Mill firtt tittt tmrlCt ftpd ttmm unlupgA 

Titos® Cluristiitii e&ptiws which you leosp as slsv«f| 
liuyiaiiiim thoir Ix^ias with your hoaty chains | 

1^ foodlng thorn with thin and nlmmAer 
Tho occasion is sifiiif leant* TaBborliM hoire shoirs symsthy for 
Christ lam y a fact that would not ho lost on Ms audioisBO* Thoroforo 
by claiming to ho ttio Seourgo of Ooi ‘^anhorlam dots not noeossarily 
condom hinsolf for feoing a had nan* Kscepf in tho ciso of tho 
troachoitftjs Sigisamndi noidtoro doos flarlowo indlcato that Tamfeorlmo’s 
wictiwi wor# holng scourged for their sins in w>st eases they 
are kings defending thoir rightful possossions* In no ease does 
Marlows haanor hono the Puritanic doetrim of diwino retribution 
and lustico* 

Professor Koehor sugi^osts that was written 

as a fall draaa oM^leto in itsolf and henco the comept of th# 
Seourga of God is wr® fully worked out in the second part* 

Act IV Scene 1 of Tsaherlaae contains these significant linos tpoSmn 
after fmhorlane has killed his son* 

Hero «rovot rocoiwos his faintini soul ogaiEf 
A f&m not nett to giro that sUhioet essence 
Whme natter is tdte flesh of Tanberlanoi 
Mherein an ineorporal spirit aoweSf 
Made of the nould whereof thyself consists « 
which nakis aw waliantf proud y amitiousy 
^ady to lewf power against thy throne y 
That I might nowe the turning spheres of heaweni 

VUr earth and ail this airy region 

0 

Cannot oontatn tiw state of Twiherlane*®® 


88* Ihid«« p* 39* U 

89* Ihid»» p* liS* U 3788-3794* 




m m 

II«r« th# otB of fore® Is siiKstsi to tis® ^god ©f fore© qwit« ©gsisst 
th# I'lbileal t«s©liiii® tliat god is fe®yoM tli® ©«|iftss or te®/iaa''’i<Mi 
of iitsssB bslBgs* Tamborltm in t^o ss&® soon® sipiMs rnd sacplieitlf 
proncxnnoss Ms m aoemr^** 

fllliaiiJii tMso terrors and thoso tyrannlos 
(If tyrsimios mars Jnstic® y® rspnto) 

1 oxoontoi «nJoin*d from al»ovO| 

To soonrgo the prido of tneh as }%a®«ii abhors i 
Koir an I »ada axvhHStoiuireh of the ¥orld| 

Crown’d and invaitad fey tfe# haM of Joroi 
For doflds of feomity and nobility | 

Bnt sineo X oxoroiso a gzvater nata«| 
tM seemrgo of god and torror of th* worXdf 
I wait apply nysalf to Ht thos# toraS| 

In war I in blood | in deaths In enisltyi 
And plapia tt»li poasints as raslst in n« 

Th* powtr of hoeron’s eternal ®a3*sty*®0 
That Marlow* ondort** Tanberlan* to th* end is «irid«iie*di fey th* 

elosiiif so*o*i ©f iMI^irAm girl, 1.1* is no hint that god is 

pnnlsliiiig Tor* srlsao for his orM* or ern»lty»— th*ri is only pity 
that snoh a groat kUiE is dying* 

¥• s*aroh fas^erlane’a d*ath soon* in rain for any sign that h« 
is fe«ing risitod fey Hod’s ohastisosMiiit* Th*f« is no trlnnphal 
Moralising on tho part of his onoMios ••• All is synpathyt 
adoratiw and griof*®^ 

m* Xfeid«» p* Hi* U 38 E 0 *d 8 %« 

il* lotliorji P* Cl^toalior lirlfflM* imssoll & Rnssoll lno*t 
iiw foric*" '19it* p* ®0»ll« 
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Xt falls to to pai* tlio fiBui triboto 

littot tmmm tisi Mm lot all thlBgi «iiil| 

for oartb batli spant tiia pri^o of axl iiar fstdty 
Aa lioaroa ootuio«*4 bis eboioast Xirli^ firo* 

Lot oartb an^ boairoii his tiaoioss Sooth 4«pXofO| 

For both thoir vortha viXX oqusl Mo m »»3*o«^ 
fho foot no ooBioaMtion of Taahorlsat is ioolioi ho forthor 
ooidoiioodi hf o^spsring tho frolofoo of this tilof Mth that of 
MgLMamSm* tho fowor oas roods. 

Hhoro Sostli oats off tho progross of hit po«py 
inS MorSoroBS fstos throws aXi his trioiipli*s dowrn.^ 
thofo is no sorsi oonSoiaiistioii miA m poi&tiiig of s eioraX* In 
Stt,,.iaiiiliBt. tho HormX is eXosrly iMioatoS. 

TiXX ssoIXoB with mm$m§ of « solf ooaooiti 
Bis woaEon wings did i^mit shm his rtseht 

"^v 

ini osltiag hoavoiis ooaspiroi his ororthrow 
AM fsXXiiit to s Sowilish oaeoreiso 
MM glsttoA IMW with losrMiigs goXSoit gifts f 


Bs sarfaits apoii ooraoS 
lothing so awaot as isagio is to hiii 
Whiah ho profoiw holoro Ms ehioftst bliss 
I& this w^ Harlows indiostas a pro-ChristlaB worXS by glortf^rtng 
onaslty for it*s mm sshOf sM notsr eoniaoiiiiig tho oxoossos ^t 
oaSo ChristonSon giro taoborlaao Ms i^t torriblo titlo. 

As f aihorlaot glorifiss wart lai as his iataro sM flod art 
both Mlitsrlst foroosi so any ehristiim sontiisoiit in fawoor 


(» TlwlBtr BrocM «4» f,liia.,Mo: 
fmst Oxon. 19117 9 « 
19* Ibid*. p« 11 nmMiu 
m» ibid*t p* iis*4f« 11 
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of pmmm is pfsssstsi in smh s wny m to iBeor Its 4«stwiett<Bi 
in dsriflaa,®® 

MsjrloiHi oonslitwa.tii' pjstsats tlis gloriss sad womfssps of wsi* mi 
dofiets poMs fts dsosdsBt* S^*toispo®w^ ao ths otfcwf Itsiii in liis 
sorios of BiitOFits atmt wtp »» 

la tlii*! iirsBa Usploifs oadspiliiss otpttia Buodioirsi fsstttrts fey 
p3Pss«Btiag twsbopXaii® «s tb« Gomipfs of r.od| tlis sad of ths 
fiftssatb csotwy ClMPlstsaio® bai Hpaa to lay gysstor stptss oa tlis 
Jastics pstbar tbsa tbs issapsy of Cod. This aty hs foaad ia mb 

¥OPks as 

tsA iyisstali nM... .Fall of Priiisss* This tsMsuoy 

to disoovsp diviao pasties wadsplyi^ ths dostiny of ♦»» gpsst 
capplsd ©top lat© Tadop Xitspspy epitieism t.g» lodfs^s 
gostpy" IST® md Sidnsy*s Critios mm bpoa^t 3«»s«% 

iato lias with J3« Csatllw tj^sdy. Slpilflossttly 
.Msaistpst^.^* aOjio wphssisss imsties m tslag tlsi gpsxtf yiptas* 
ths book is s aippop btoaiiss ppiaess anA othsps is sathopity 
miy fiad ia it aot to rnsm s tsflsoticn of lifs*s Imrlsssiiisi 
l^po bsloifi ahieh vHX x^sl ttisip syss sad tupa tlioa aiarspdSf 
as s psflsotimi of lifs^^s Isir hops toad shots | idiioli thsy asy 
soil taks to li©sa*t»®® 

igsia la Csopgs «.Mellsh Mipfop* mid, s hmk whioh 

asby fisl is gspsiaal to Msplows's dpsiss, tiashsplsas is not sii 
satipsly msys^stbstio figops. la fMt his oposltiss sps ooasidsiod 
ss hsiag pspt of s dipiat fapposot 





for lilt iHiro# Bi« oodiimo iio i»tt«r Ism Youiooliistiefttod oooli Miit 
lindb roeopiis# th« iriolonti oxigrir goi of tlw OM foitawiot im 
boiog goi» Tito glorifiefttioo of vatr* mm lit oool) 

riglitootMii o<ia:liOitIK>rarj eontoxts its ttio ttrtigglo ogoiaot B|ig.iii«N»«» 
oooKI not foollj Bo roooneiXod wii^ & trolsr Chrlotloii eooooioiioo in 
fodor tiiMio* 


Modiiiiiio 

Tlioro «ro « low otBor otror roforomoo to Midioiml tiaoi 
•oftttofoi tBfoaglioixt tlkt irowi* tes of tlio ooot oiipiifloftat ttini 
thB dOR^ of C^roo in o oodtooai oodieol o«^ttorti« 

tlio lioot and aoiotoro wBioh did food oaeli etliort 
for vont of nooriolinoot to f«^ Vbm botli| 
iB dfx «ad ooidf •»& noir dots ipiootl^ Bootti 
Mitli gfoodf toiono grip mf Bloodtiig lioiirt 
ini IUgo o lurpi' tiros on m iifo*^ 
i’rooiidy 

liosilir wlioa mm oxsniass tto pot tom of trogoiy prosoatod in 
tais droiui OBO eon soo all too olosrlf tBo nodioral s^stonoo 
pooping out fron boliiiid tiio Bontisoaxioo trsppings* 

Profossor Bottoidiooso ststos tbo nottor rorp olosrlf and 

OOBOiSOlf* 



"llji tmmtisr is sscplidiiiibis in t#ns &f fU» ilsgsiMirsts scmfss 
of Ids iEuipiration*** mm hf mm fSM mf iri#it 

V9iy to liapfiiiisa *« tlis wM of Ood tli^ttli pstli to 

i«»p^pFiiWw»w» ifl 

f aiiiorXaiio is oonsistontiy sfoo^n m boiiif toifoiii tlio sboto 
sehoao of gmmm and seliration* Is isXit»o?stsIf ignofoi tlio *i#ovd of 
0od* <iMf lio it ipiorant of it* If soothing oXsOf tlds ¥0014 liovo iMon 
stiff ioiont for l{ftf>lo¥o*i oiiiioziioo to xooosaiso s mtM mtimt tli«» 
tiioir ova* 

Fortlior f ontoorlsi}* is 4o4i©«t«d to a frsnJtiy oagsa eouoopt of 
bositty mi 4 not tbs Cl&ristlsii iiosi of tiosvoiiXy boaoty* 

Tlio boimtios IM vorsbips mm osrthly rstbor thin Itoavonly* 
iNiois of blood sad tonpiis of tim^ oro¥»S| "HmM** pootryi 
sb 4 ji^oDCNEisato tlnoso bis insgimtioa orslts* Ho tsbta ttaif 
Kistslesiilirt hosvaiilir bosofioti bo supposos tbst osr 
illxiitrstos tbo lift of i©4if tbst tfeo poarsnit of crooiw »«li«s 
bla Slid bis aoa gii4»lil«3Sf tiiat pootsy is tl«i bmii «l»4»s 
distillstitm of SHOO ^mmwSLf Qiiiidosssm®* tai tbst ZmmwmtmH 
bossity rsii» bor with tbo sngels sad tbs *boly Sorspbias** f4iob 
of tbsss lodfosisiits is sttmlily psgsa — bsaes (from s Cbristisa 
point of oisir) fsJUis*^ 

Tlsi sadisBiw is tbsrsfors Iwrltsd to pity Tsabstiaiis for Ids idiolly 
verMly sspirstiofis sad bis blSi^aoss in rsjsotiag tbo diriao* Tbls 
is oortsinly aot a Bwisisfsaes attitnis vhimh m tbo otbsr baod 
glorifiod tbs voadsrs laad Joys of tbis ¥orM« 

On tbs oHisr baai if f aoibsrlaao is sson as s sbinis^ sranplo of 

s 

Bsnsissaiiss baaaiiitn aal i»Ai¥ii«alisiS| tbsro is also tbs' i»plis4 


B«ttsiiiOBSO| toy Wi 
Cif ||iiatr.. y|| |i ^ odi 
|¥8s*p(iS¥*S®* 

TOf* lbi4t«f p* 



tl»* w&fM Tliiiir« It « liiat tiii» Ja fh» t® 


ti«i# feat. Ill® plettif* la tlti» tragi® glass i 
M tlisa safliiM liis fortams as ym fls&ss**^ 

Tli« trsgl® gists is s fursllsl t® tls» *ifirrw* ®f tii« aymt 

^rUm* »mm ttis awocstlr® pferast— •ss fm 


Ippsrsatlgr Tssassrltat r«l»et» tmmm m& aftsr Ilfs* is la&lcss 
a® 4ifs®t rsfsrsass t® tfess* Hstfetr Iss ssibis to Isply ttiat lis will 
fes innottsl ia.sffld tlirooi^ tlis llwos of lilt scaai* 

% flsiife iiwllsA la yw ptmlmm ^apssf 

ilnll still rstsla spirit | tbonili 1 fils * 

M lit# ill all your tssfis iawirtslly*^ 

TMs issaiit a totsllgr atlioistio pagipa attiti^ t»d olaarly aartai 

© 

f t«a&«rltas as fesim of Miotbor sra* 

Froiissor Stoaiis feat polutsfi oiit yot tastier "fsiaa* fsatws 
of tliis tragofiy* Marlora lias fiapiotsfi ths otortlirow of oiwillsatioa 
fey feaifesfi«i* tlis aaoisnt ssats of imltaio, Sot! aafi ISiaafoat mA 
forsiSf efo owortferswia* Tliis is iiii^aiigjfetsfi wry tlpiatrioslly 1® 
sasii sosiMii as TaOfearlanats faast witli Basajstli ana i^afeiaa la a sago 
aafi tlis mtliloss slaylag of tba ▼Irgfcst of Usaasiiiui. 

Tlissa art all tfeoa^ts aufi aotloas of m ora long feofor® saitaro 
aafi oiwiliaatiiHi oaao to Bow^ at tlio aafi of tfeo »ark ie«s* Marlow»«s 
audience ooolfi liaffily fear# oisitrolltfi a Sliiiador at tMs waatoii fias« 
trostioa of tlilofs tiiffely li^ioiiwfelo to ttioir ttiiaikifis* . 

m0 

Ttes wfiiswal tlioofy .of total fiopoafionoo oa tfe# Alni^ty a»A tlio I 

# I 

fioinfall of yroiifi printos is igaerofi* T1^ tragio as lia^i^ tiiool ogios li 


n* fosiQtr Bfooies ofi* : 

frosSf Oxm* Ifl 
18, ifeli»t 8* 



gO£>toitii» Mmt mm Ms tmmtM lloMing tlMi»| 

la* gpl«iiiM irtar* aM rtfieluid m tiiS fm luippi*ar ^aii asi^ 

iie^t ntn tiifftrt * lalghti' IdLtig atdrrdiiiidaS if lottng som 

.Mu± jh»^ . ^BLjUjALjjw .i^lriL MMfb iSf w 'i^St 

•3M 

lot «ir«B in elftstietl dtisia** Oi«tk or L&fiia ••* vhioli tla* Slisi^tli* 
an* so lioiioii««4| aM whioli tl&rlffm kimi tatlmtslf | wm tlitf* inf«* 
tli^Uis so twmMiy vorMlf siidi iiidii9Mias!l.* TMs wooM clomrlf sts»f 
tliis plsf as bslfif pagso* 

fli* total atsofi^ffo anS noM *Be*iKl«r*d t»f t&Ss dram woiiM 
approaeSaat* to 4©rl*'Oortl»*s faaoiis dtotoa — •►’•of oMjiiiSliaii|if,fsr^ff 
tliiiiiSt and iat^Ios long ago*'^ 

A dalilaoimto offort oi^ i« tnw*4 to looat* tli* aotloii la a 
foroi^ ofUfiroiamiity %m$mm «0 tlio barbario Sast in all Its 
splsadowr •n** tbo plmB^mms orosdod into too* sp««eb*s hm« 
a two^foli 4^j*ot| tb^ oarrf tb« Imsination awaf Into aistanti 
mdenomi ooiaiitrioa nisi at tlio sam tins sng^sst tli* sastmas of 
tlM tonritorios eongnsrsd bf t«b«rlaao mnf fsatnros 9i 
tmrldlsli oivilisatloit ar« mntlonsdi luifoias and swaoliSy i^^UofS 
and Clariatiaii slsfosf |anis«i«s and bavatiam*'^ 



to tJm fOftSji &i logoM* 

'Mmmtf tn «li thixkgs, oloMfitolf fv^Tl&m liot tm Imam 
attri^too am ii« tliorafOM| aawmalj M&somblo hf tmana 

Xa tM» itma wpitam toarisg tBagiOAtioii hm out Sittomeoi tiMi 
irorli of ini.a«1Nitlt«ii s^aiit^r am Tteoliod a world ft rfooto sad 
•plondii a.M mi^yl& or tha Foroat of Ardos* 

fhos ia tli« alioiro ways I'srlow# Ma troaidit to his toditno® • 
story ©oatosiporaiy bosrliif feat otssatSollF a story of ot!isr 
tiaos* S5s«S7 ©spsot of Tiwl)trliiit*s inrsoasl sod smllic lift Mm 
dsftly tooebod apim In saoli & mamwir as to mMm It ^atts ©Isar 
bo was not a eittsea of Clirlstondoa.. Qm csimot do bottsr tbsii 
o^aolads vitli Battosiiofiso^s «oaMat on tim pls^* 

f l 3 o to» aots of fsiiliogltBo. offor am of tlio wmt frasdly 
110^ spoetaoiss ia tlio iteolo real® of tegliidi Braat#'^ 


WmMmmi, F. #iristitiii®ir.ArliMi.« fmm & Co*# 

t # 

toslMiisti !*«• ia > 1*P* Stomwii CaaisrsMg#- 

Untwofsity Frost* l,ii€| p* Wm 



oMKpMiitloii of tlili Csritios «p« tSiirWod ia ©piaioa »s to irfeoto 
it itoiali 6lifotiOlogloall3r ia tlit list of Marlcwi*# vorfci* Honwott 
tlift yoftroDOo to ttio doatli of tlio mkrn of atiino iii th9 Fipologoo 
vooli aaggost that tli® flay wsst Isoiro fcooa wlttoB oft«r DoooitooF Mf 
aiW* Xt it iJt© itossiblo tliat tfeo Pyolofoo w®» wrlttoa It»t| nftor 
tho fivo mtn of tlwi drmm mm ©oaplotod# On tho wlioXot aftor ctio* 
m. tta^ of f ^ StatioBagia,. AtiatftSR, ^ 

relevant 4o©i«o»ts Fyoofeo oooelMot that 1M0 ctanot bo tmt 

wrong* otbor fiolar iM EXitabotMa scboXart foai to sgro# wltli , 
tbit viow* 

mm 9 em» to rogtri tbe ttago bittofy of tbit pXiy tbofo 
«a» bo iittXo ioiibt that this was ^ of th# iKMit pqpalar of sJ.1 
fltyt otor to fooeb %1m feoarit in Eltiabotliaa gj^Xand* tbo tbooo and 
itt tsoatowstf witb tbo snuqr attondant isolodrtMitio fXoariibot was 
oortaim to eaptnro tbo intorott mm iaagtaatloa of tlio e*«t»«|i©raiT 
InglialMitii* Tbo only tojct availabio it Hoywooi*© oditioa of — 
tbo data it proof onoogb of tbs Icaig-liirod popalaritir of tbo flay — 
and it it oortain tJeiat tbo text bad boon tisoiidod and adapted by 
giiito a fbw tmndt tiaoo it loft lferiooo*t ttady. Tt» wortion wo boot 




I^atM Pa«a 1| 1^0 mi mBt f raft id md inflmatSsl Ad^iim 

t«i tiM Saltfiii At CoiiitAiitiao«»lA« 

BiiAi b»Ai«i eonfideatiml. td'vigoi' to tti# ULIsi 





into tfe« eity l>y ttlliag tlmii of tli® woikost i^r^iom of tho nail 
iffidl baatloii* Barabaa aiailarly infonw Calyamfla abowt nm foytifloa- 
timia of Htelta* 

Foot aotf my Lov4| for lioro agaiiuit tbia sloloai 
Him rook ia tiolloiri oM of porpoaa 4lgg«4 
To m3m a paaaaia for fim nmiiiog straaaa 
And ocwBon oltanoala of *h« eity»^ 

FlobolJMi da tilloiacDim*! aoeoi»% oY tlia aaiga of Tripoli in .BiSIlMgft 

a. 1« Omw am W.lt> mdUoub on» Oetwrl® r*RM*o. TM« prwWOT 

Harlowa nitli tna nan# for bia Goramor Pamaao* In doing ao 
ipioraa tba iollant Leralatta nb© aetmlly dofMiad Halta againat 
tba f nrlca« 

*»T1mi oimtaaporory biatorltal antisfc Marlono took for tbo fewk* 
ground to bia play naa tba Tmrkiab sai^ of Malta a eonola of daeadoa 
bafora"*^ 

^Mmm tba Tnrklib Paaba oalla a wdila **Calltpii«i* C^t X 1# BiP) 





immr* la tli« Itteraff at Ciiftma wm» m jmixii#eri|»t 
tlia siimlat aad iitii«r aaly aet* of tli* seiatod Mtatlaii liishop Itlimf, 
It i» typloaily mrlrnlrn that tha aaSat of th« Smlitli Cliiiioli iiiooM 
toaoQiM tl» ovili plot^-iag Hooy* 

pwpoat of thif play Marloira ehtagaa hiitofy iM mi® Malta 
fall to tfe® Twlai io that liaraba* ocmli h« raia €ot®mor* In eottal 
im% tfe« f arlea %rai*tt aaoeotafalljr f^palsai ty th® Tallaat «ffofti ©f 
lavaltttt®* 

Th® iBoiittat of th® <|aawp«I 1&«tw®«a tii® friaat J®t«€»© sai 
Fanmiia© i® taltoa fro® loi oli popular ©ton** 

"Laatly th® •piioi® of th# friar, liio haviog atroolc a ©orpa© 
•taaiiag •root imi ia ©oariaefti h« liaa IdLllai a maa, ia th® ato^Jaet 
of aaay atorloa la parlona Isagwypa. Th® mraioa to lAleh Marlmf® 
©oolil moat oaally h«t® aoeoas ia LMXOJsaSuSL^^^ 

Iioio.o8to.r y patliahai in ^Itsh iariag his lif®tiiM**»& 

That this ia ooo of th® moat pmsllag of all Taior plays ia 
oortaia aai tho rariai ©pialoaa of aoholara s«rma to boar this cmt 
all tho momrn Moat aotahla ia th« fmt that tho proa'^ao of tho first 
two aata la m% falfilloi ia tho let tor throo ani soma hrto mmt 
raaaoaoi that thoroforo tharo ia aaothor hani hoaiioa Marlono*® ia 
tho witiat of Mli» «¥iatona reapi from 

Thoro ia iaiood hardly toy axpl^^aatioa short of iasaaity 
vhioh la a isoiora iraaatiat voaM aoeoimt for tho aaifoa 
ohaago froa tha rirti roulisatlcai of Barafeaa* eharector, aa 
IMioatoi ia thi first t«fo eotsi to tho eoapleto ahsofieo of 
aympathatio iaai^t ohieh marks tho last throa*^ 

o 

Chatto t Miaiaa, toialoa l»i* 

•• Claroaim 


tliis f&mg mm of gonios wm not vritiog a |ili^ 

to oSoaa# tlio pYofataoro-fraob liooplo aui Oat»riol but 

to ploaao oxeitftfalo aM fsHmitim tlXioiibottmB pXsjrioors*® 
yiiatovoF my hwm boos tlio fooooss for tho distinet shift is loiroIS| 
ttioyo has boos o msriesd difforosoo is opisios abost tho gosoril toso 
of tlio pliy* fh»m it oss gwmp of eritlos IM by *r*s* ^liot* nbo 
f^ tho,.,.Joif...,.of. ...ll&Xta « plsy of grla sad Iroidc m ooaiody is 

dork ihadoo* 

Hist vfoto 

I toy fsTOO, test Sits tteo ^»ff®etod hseosp of mxr ttao* tlio 
worM i» a sisaoMiyy it is tlio foroo of tho Ssglisli tessosyi 
tlio tositely sorlcniSf «vis ss^igo oosiio tasosTf tlso tmaosp 

A 

idiiolt spont its lost teroo^ is tlio dooodost goslss of 'lioisoss* 


as 

mmem for hot tog B*bb mm mmlm ©f 

oM Jmrith rttiml ©f tli« »©apt goat* 

M Aaron aMll lay botb lito haMa i^oa fm of tha Um 
goat I and oonfaaa ©tar teto all tb© toi^initiaa of tl» abildron 
of laratlf and all tliair transgraifloiia to aH tliair stoat 
fttttlim tlMia ni«ai tha twiad of ♦&© goatt ai^ aiiall sand bi® 
muy hf thm band of a fit mas tot© tt» wiMarnasai And tlia 






b<i dif 


mm tliaii m flm of blood aM tlrandoip* Tbort it tuffi* 


GieRt •TidGSGo tMt idiilo vritiitf wltli bit tcmgt?* i» his 

Ghosh ind fii'iRg ths piftj ths fhais of oontshooriiT' nsXodrtnis ¥Si 
•AtiislXf hitting haidor siii dsspsr «t ¥itsl oonespts of EXisshsthsm 
tiiBss* &VSII thoss oritios vho sxplftin this drans ss t grostssqut 
GOBsdy ha¥s spout tins simgs is oRsl^rsiBg ths llsohis^silish 
Isvsngs th»»ss and »oti¥atio®« la %s ploy •— this mam that S¥s» 
thsy do rssliss that thsrs is »©r« to this plsy than fins fiostrjr and 
simsticH^i sislodroas* 

It is ths pda^ots hSFs to disoo^sr ths dospsr isvsls of assiiiaag 
that Kai-lows hc^d to ooBosy and since €«i«»s ppiaary psyposs is to 
diSGSfsy and asssss ths his^'oiPioal is^jliestions of ths playi it is 
fyon hsfs thst OHS asst hsgiit* 

Fifstlyi oBlilss Tsi^syl^BS f this play dsals vith sdrsats aliwit 
GCGXtsit^rafy with llisi^thah tiiws* Ths Mtltsssi Spaaisyds and Jmta 
showa ia ths play ays laofs or lss» ths kiwH of psopls that ths 
assyafs Slisfthsthsn ooald sasily ysoogaiss sad emmma with as 
agaiBst ths Soldsa of Egypt « Basajsth or Oysaass of ths sarlisy play* 
Malta was a wsyy iMpoftaat asfoaBtlls bass for trads with ths Orisnt 
and asay Ilisahsthaa asychaats and sailoys ways frniliiy icith ths 

r 

plaos*. is has hash itotsd •saylisy thsys was m aotoal attaok on •Halts 


ih* hsfitiswi* eh* m t* 
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hf tim Turks vliieli iras rsoesssftilly rwpiissd oalir t tmf jssrs i»sfOf« 
tbs irritlsf of tbs plu^r* *rb« figoritt ubieb would not b« famil- 
iar t rteopdsabla partont v«r« tha Turka *— tba bassoatf bawsbairs 
and paalma* Eowarar airan timt wort mm mntmmmry fhm tba Turks 
dapietad in TattbaylaaB. . Tims tlm initial problast of bringing fipras 
frmi tba past into tha eontanporary stag# vas an alnest nsgllgibla 
ona for Marloaa* Fiirtbar ha aakas lift la or no attaarpt at distingui- 
shing batwaan Hasliaii Jaw and Christ ian bjr aaaiis of «KtamalS| 
areapt in tha easa of his protagonist, othamisa Famasa, Caljriiath 
and Dal boseOf tha Spaniah Admiral, spaak and bsbawa allies* Ithsmora 
and Filia Borsa ara also of a piaca— both oharaotars of a lowar 
sooial lawal, though of diffarant raoas and nationalitias* 

Tharafora ona is oonpallad to axanina tha broadar and mm 
fmidanantal strains in tha drana to find hlstorieal olnas* tihila 
doing so ©na first araidnas tha guastlon of Jaws and anti-sanitisai* 

It nay ba wortlwhiia to aantlon fesra that Bartbas* wmh nora famons 
dasoandant Shyloek will auita oftan «€m^ to niikl* Ona caimot halp 
but nota that Shakaspaara ia aach the nora hiwaiia and tolarant of 
tha two playwrights and la lass ©oneamad with eonoapts and tha 
world of tha nind than is i^nrlowa* Howawar tha dabt 
IlflJat owas to 

Ckia point aomis to aind at ones that with tha nrodoction of 
this play tha atarotypa of tlm stags Jaw was craatad for tha ?.aglish 
tlmatre and this stock flgura cast a long shadosr down tha corridors 
of tefliib litaratura* Hot laily amst one rtatabak dhyloek but also 
Isams ths Jaw of Xwai^oa and Fagin of myar.,..fMist* 

It (tha 3m of ifaltii) established two mv traditions' of tha 
togllsb Theatra, tha •tags 3m and taia stags niter 

16* Bakalasst Cbyistoabar MarleiigL * Jonathan Capoiknid 1938, p«16i< 
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Th« gmmt nos«y thm rM vlg whicli mm tli® li&il«»rk« 

©f tti® stag© Shylcwk aiii otters of his tpib® my mrf wll h&m 
tegm with fcarah&s* 

Hcur mix ©©(pialfitoi llarlow® wss with th© histoiy of this ©a* 
fortaast© ri«« is diffiotilt to sty# Bis stwiios in divinity sost 
tev© taught hia sc«i©thii^# Ify as is ©ft©n eoaJ©et©r©dy te wts on© 
of Maisti5^h«»*s tmd©apcov®p agsnts in FVanot it i® qi*lto poaaiti© 
that h« may hav© »©t aoa© Jsws In th© cotirs© of his tp»\©ls# Captain- 
iy London In tte 3f®0*# and W*s had a fair eoffipilaont of jr©ws both 
in th© hnsinass hotis©s and in th© nodical and lajal ppofasaions# It 
is ©van possihi© that Harlow© had aee«ss to torn© Jawish writings in 
translation «• th© Talnndlc at©di«s parhaps — hy virtn© of haing 
on© of Balaigh's eotari©# In ©as© it would mt haw© bton diffi* 
onlt for a isian of parts to have got informtion about th© Jaws in 
Tudor England* 

Tte d'aws baeaus© of tteir paottliar ©thnio and rollgions diff©r<- 
©neos frm Chrlstandon war© ballomd by th© nodisval and tenaissam© 
Chrlstitum to be a thoroughly d«prav©d comnity* A nyrisd pr©itidio«S| 
•nporstitioii© and pojorstiv© teliafs about than war© pravalant all 
tteongh Enrop©* 

Tte raason for this wsalth of nisinformtion is not far to sotit;# 
for tte asdisval Christian Judaian was not so inioh a diffsrtnt 
roligions faith as a distortion of tte tm« faith of th© Catholio 
Chnroh# Hano© th© Catholic Church in th© early yaars of Christ©iii&<» 
tel|iod consid«rably in th© praiarvation of Jawry bacauao it hop©^ 
that th© liipbit of tru© faith end wisdon would suraly oxsi day dawn 
upon it* Cn th© other hniil this point of view woricod ai;a£fist tte 
JawSf for what wictediwss war© they not capabl© of one© having 
r©j©et«d Divinity and saving grace at th© vary fotmtain haadT Nhat 





vlllianly wm tm giuftt for tlio»« ia© piottod tJsi ioitroi^oi tho Si«i 
of Ood EimmUf for this ottltod® thoro wst proeoSoiioo in Holy ¥rlt 
itsolf — •»»« oim tm^© His ©na and Hit Own rocolwd HSu not**^*^ 
Marlowo has drsim on thsso popular notions and bsiisfs in flm Sw 
iiCrfmi* *^h Barafess bsgins odticating Ithwops to ths polo of 
willianyf ths lattor salutss hin thus •<»«* 

Oi hrats l*iastsp| 1 worihip your noss for this*^® 
ths ooufsssion of ths dying Ahiftll shock ths listsning friars and 
a Bsw soswir aslcing ahmtt ths criKSs of Dtrabat roiess a nopolar 
nlsoonesptlon about ths rsliglous practicss of f)m ^Tsirs* 

Hhat| has hs csnoifisd a child 

Latsr whsn Ballaidra and Pilia Lorsa ars antartaining ths bssottsn 
Xthanors thsy g^imstiott his about his mstsr and hs rspliss with a 
stri^ of popular prajislicss against jrswry* 

Itht *tis a Strangs thing of that h» liras noon 
pieklsd grasshoppsrs and sanesd aiisliroiwis« 

Bari lihat 8lars*s this? Ths Qorsmor fssds not as X doCasids) 
Ithi Hs nsrsr pnt a elsan shirt sines hs was oirenncissdt 
Bart C%i rascal I X ©hangs i^rsslf twins a day Cssids) 

Xthi Ths hat ha wsarsy Judas Isft ni^sr ths sldsr whsn hs 

Bart *fwas ssnt at for a prsssnt froa ths grsat Chiti Casids) 
Xthi Aaaaty slara is*^ 

Ths stety of Abigail and hsr riral suitors was an old ens and 
gsasrslly Missptsd thros^iout Wastsrm Borops* 

XT* St Jotat Ooiiisl of Ch. X V XX 

illlfp, 9^* TnoH^r BrookSi Clarendon 

PlssSf Oxford 19X0* p* f66 lJ« 93S* 

19* Xbid* pi m* X* 1906* 

Ibid* p* iM| X* xm»i9tx* 
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tlwi Iftgftas of tij® ioswoi as a doeoy 

ta luring a Christian ycaitli to hi* dooaa fey imT fatlMii»*s 
Salfo In tliolr dark habitation# Ife® story is dooply iwtod in 
thnwi Mtonsatlons of rltnal anriori ahioh soom to rosnlt froa 
sdsniidorstaMliigs of ths Jwish Passo^ar ritoi haro loft 
a trail of feloodlor roronges** aorots iiholo eonntriss snl 
ovor ttasy eontnrios than eoald o®«r fe« ecmprahonifii 
vithln tho ttsiat rioal aodiim#^! 

Barafeas la goaorally pointed out as nnrallafeloi sehaBlai atsi totally 
airil# Barafeas fey rlrtisi of his feirth sharas In ttia ayprfefeina east m 
all Java* 

First f Barafeas as a ifmi a'ntoHtatloally iie^rlts a iniimtation 
as a polscmert hypeerltsy nlaari tiaitcMr «(id gamral m<*» 
ttltlgatid iovU# Dlselosiiii his trosehsry In tha final aetf 
Farnsao «i|ilalBS| "Ernff Saliai| note ttw nxiialloif*4l dasSs of 
Joirs*' (lot ¥ 1 WM) <#« not of Hmhiairalliaiiai m notiee#^ 
But harlOHO doss sioro than mmlj eatalofna ooBtanporary 
Thors is plsiity of ovidanea to shoo that ho eonld soo feshiiid thaso 
snportitiOQs trappings and has dsplotod -vsry aeoiiratoly tho position 
of tho loins# It ifcmM appoar i^at im had road afeont tho snfeloet 
osrofelly# 

Aftor diaspora feogan vlth tiMi feroak down of tho Honan a^lro 
1^0 lows imro aeattorod all ovor ftiropo# tr.'ith tho strioturos of tho 
Clntfoh agaliist tho praetloo of nsnry tho lows woro posttittod fey law 
to loud aonii^i flnsmio trado and indmitry and owen nlnt coins* Thns 
thnro grow itp tho popular traditlmi of tho atlsorlyf eonoy.londliig 
low* Aftor tho l@th Cotdwry n^t klngdcam of l^sofopo passed spoalflo 


tl* lowin* II* 


tho, vmm'kmw Boacmi Proas # Boston 1994# p* fl* 

thissoii i Bnsioii, 
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laws Issfii^ SiMtt ttis Swtiss of Sms ngsi'diiig tbs ttlstlBg m& Ismtiiig 
tlulsif tbs esHphi tbs CaTollBgin IQtocs nmmmmtif trtds 
sad iaritaitx^ HoariabM taidsr Jswisb sFaafssMiat aad tbs Idags 
px^tsetsdl sM bsliMKi tho Jem baiM ap tbslr bags fiasiieisl sapirss* 
It was oal^ id.tb tbs fits of tbs htmbs^» tbat tbs 3^m tmasd m 
ssfimis idiral la tbs fisid of bsn&ljig tund fiasoes* 
froa tbsa o«wsx€s sati^iSsaititK grm spset snd astioasl seoiiQnIs 
iatsfssts Joiasi foioss with rsligioos p7s|i»lios to mr sgsiast tbs 
d'sws with ii^Iaeabls omltp' sad bigotzT* 

Praptrtf taxssi ssestimss ss high as 33^ wsfs tbs nost sommwi 
asaas of spssdiS^ sxtn^atiag Isrgs saoaats of sub frw tbs 
Jsws* fiass of all ktais wsts ii«poasd oa sat its Jswisb 
sc Mwi B fi i ai t isa ^ to p aaiab ttis traasgrsaaim of a aiagls asmbsay 
or aonstiasa vitbout aasr rsaaoa at all* It baa bssa satimtsd 
tbat ia tbs IB^ ssatarry Jswrfy soaatitatiag oas 

faartsr of <a» par seat of tbs popalatloBy fomlabsd folly 
sight psr esat of ttKi total taeoBS of tbs Vmmwey* Siailar 
son&itioaa prswailsd tbroo^iottt asdtssal Ibirops*®® 

Harlfiws isaas awars of this prasties for ia tbs first 1st ws find 
ISftioas spasiflsally ealliag a soafsreaea wi«i tbs ^sws of Malta 
to Imf spoil tbsM aloas tbs tribats aumy ousd to tbs *^arlcs* 

Bsadsrt flrtt* tbs trlbats »oasy to tbs tarics aball all bt 
Iswisd aaoagst tbs Jswsy and sasb of ths» to pay oi» 
half of hit sstats*®^ 

Poor Barabaa sfiist assds sabait to saosrlor pswsr 




Vol* 1®* 196S* p* 77* 

sd* fasbsr brooloiy tlrntmlLm 
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Tills psriisfS wsf t3h« srigln of Jswisli Kaftan* 'Urlmm glws 
Barajas a groat mm# *«* an otBnio foatnro to on^liasito Ills Joirisli* 
noss •• ani a groat roi toarfi anil Bair* It Is also nrofeaBlo tMt 
folioviiii tfea TMor atago oawoatl«m of irassiag charaetors frosi 
dlff«r«Kfe waUii ©f Ufa In Alstlnetly dlfforonfc cXotlios, tBe stago 
BartBos oofo gawaonts tint Bis as^loneo oonld rtalllsr rocopiiio as 
iNiiflt JiNfisli* In tlili pmctloo Shi^siioaro faltfeltXljr ooolos Warlew 
la Ilia Biosontation of ^lijloolc* 

Xa IfiO tBo jj^oss wars Banlsliod fron Englamlt m I3Q€ ^froa 

fraiMio ana tlio aaallar of Oamaiir foUowod suit ‘•©on %ft®r* 

# 


gi* iBM*t f • xi* m9^n* 
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It ¥»• wt tiHi fi»f €Tmw<^ll tlitt *'!!« #Siet of Ittnisliawiit 

v«i f^wmeXlf in iiSO* Iomiw? titif Im wm not wtrlefly 

9sfe»6@d ftM tb»m mm mtiy sipit tliat F^ondoti wm mf tr99 of Jowi 
infint tl^ao fottr eonttiries* 

hmt or no Xw tliort mm & goM mmii' Jt¥9 in Qoopi SXi£p»otli*i 
EagXaM* Bemy IfXII litid broof^lit « ral>bi to ^sflaoS* lia 
dfttt^tor iXisatoth aiatorod anoof imr l»'^i«B«iii«amitiiig 
dwinf MurloiMi** Xlfotiiat, a Portofoao i^o roiootod 

and tngliali nObloaan’t effOt of aiarrlag® ratlsor than afeaadoa 
Iwy tijoloiit faitli* fh«m &m mrm maml allosloas to tfeo 
oostOK of Mriag ©oort# antis fro« Joirisli panii fepokora* 
Tlwijogjioot soipi a hoot© for oowrortod Jowii wa# 

mintainad in CIsaaeorr Urn* fMr aipiatnrta in Hotroir 
oliaraetors atiXl ©xift* A^, aa fim atndy of H©br®if naa 
•aaoatiaX to tlio oinaatiiw of Clirlatliua dlrliiiaf tlio Bniwr* 
aittoa atwi to fear© ¥«Xe«»i mm l«®riiid 1» Joirlili litoratnro 
and not to hat© tooa niianly enrioiui as to tlioir rollfion* 
Marion* oatiXy ter* teonn m» or fm Haferaw aoholara ta 

Ilia Cifliiridgt iaya*^ 

Fartlior tbo royaX idiyatetaa to th* iioaon Isarstlf wta a Jrtv-** l)r*Lo!»**« 
Ho voB a Bail of mm and an important fipa* ttlX lio was ©onr^toA 
for troaaon and Haiiiod in XS9d* lit trial and osoonitiim gains a now 
Xomso of p^niXarity to ttiia pX^* 

From tlMi doXlBoatloa of ftm efearaetor of Karafeas it la elaar 
tiiat Marlow* Had oarofnXif atndl^ tHa Jaw at cXoa# onartara and did 
tBit Mroir fail HaaM «po» popular atsaoneoptiono*. Xarata* ia prona t© 

a 

f*for tOf and onoto fro* tHo old Tastssont tbronidiont fim *3»nitli of 


it* BalQiXoiai MmAmm. * jrooatfeia Capo, XS38, 

f « i?i* 



aM SMtlm tlijr mmm an^ thm Imi « blassliiii 

AM I ifiXl tMa tlmt hlm» t]i*«| «ni mmm hto tli»f 

eiiivttth th»«t in tliM shall ail faralXies of tiai aiiprth 

TjLf. %utt. ^ Mki jMM ii^ 

im 

Bfijna^iui stKUfi his iw»i«iil»ta»e« wi^h ths story of Jote ^s» ths tlwss 
imm emm to soafcirl hin at tim ions of his ostste. 

Wbm isrshss wirsits Atifsil sM tht tiWrtsa tm&mvm of tlai 
em^m% ho insohos his isod in this fashion* 

Oh tim that with s fisty pilliup lsd*st 
Tho sons of XsFfisi through ths dissml shadsst 
Light Ahrshtti's off«spri^s|^ 

MlMMi Ih^s IM th» ohiiOron of Ismi oot of Eeyotiim honasgo 

tho LoM wont fesfors thiw by d«y in t pillar of a elo«4 to 
Isad thsm tho vayf and hy night Sn a oillar of fir 0 | 
to iiwo thiM lisFhtf to go by dnyr and night t 
Bs toidt not sway tho pillar of th# ©lowd. by day* nor tht 

a 

pillar of fira by night | trm boforo tho iisopls*^ 

* 

i7« TnolGtr Brooht od* |M .M o gl f of CMIat..eiiai»r IkrliMh. * ClarondM Froai 

Chford l®i0* pm 'MBtm I« Ml-44* 
iS* §«a»sis« Oi* Wm m l^m 
Sd« fnaltor brooh»*« pmWm U 
mm mamrnm oi* 13 vs 
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dttfuiftteirr tibmrvmtlmm TmM®r%n$ J«w n pariftli in 9Qei«tf mA % 
iraastttr nf 4*p9«9it^ axKHiggt mn* 

1Ub«r« it lift fittoitt of nwitt* Abigail oma frm tli# 

OM toatiMftBt aoemmt of <1111 Dairi<l*a angor agatnat iabal tbo tboop 
onisiv aM lnw Abigail ploi^oi for oorof aM h»T aoft imrds aoftontd 
DairM» III tlio Biblioal i«ocmt Abigail iraa nndorttandiiiiet obadiont 
to atttlioritsr mA villing to falco bar lmtbaiid*i punisliiaint upon Imrsolf 
Aoi obon Abiiail aair r^afi 4 y tbo liaitoi and ligbtod oft 
tlio aatf and foil boforo Par id cm bor faoo« and boifod 
IwrtoXf to tbo groniidt 

Ant toll at hit taotf and aaidy Upm mf*&^ lordf mmn m 
lot tliit iaigiiit jf ^ Ini I and lot tbf bandnaidy X pri^r "tlmo tpoiA 
in tbino andioaeoy and boar tlio words of tb^ ttandoaid*^ 

ii* bomnooft Hgisio^g FAJgJ^ ^onatHan CapOflonAiiii l^Sy 

Ml* 1 snwiol cab, m» m 






ia ta Ctoitt* 

laTaocui mm 
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tlittB tii« 

fh» Chrittlaa of th® ag®| as for tli« Ciif'iat* 

iaa of eo&tarlog proirloosi 'Jmv* and •ttupic* ’■jor# f®allt®r 
•pitiMiti appliod not only to oppomnta of Clsriatitiilty Imt 
also to tboso Christ iwis who sctod as tbo aoa-Cliristiam viui 
lnsginod to b^A&vOf tspooialiy in th« raanifostatioiio of 
infidolityi ttsory aM grstd,^ 

Tbuf by his clos® sttady of ths Jm Msrloim do«s not moossarily hold 
him m m oxaiapls or a b«tt®r aitoraativ® to th® Christian* Lnt 
inspits of th* nany poimlar ®atl»s«stltie notions | sobmi of which 
Marlow* may quits possibly haws shared# Marlow* shows that th* J«w 
1* Just as good# or rather as bad as th* noa»J«w* In his concept 
h« was ©artainly in adwsnc* of his tints which firmly btliewcd in 
th* *np«riority of th* Christian in almost all mattors* Historically# 
tb^rofor*, on* may conelni* that Marlow* ‘s depiction of Jewry was a* 
neenrat* as was possible considering th* prejmdices and theatre laws 
of th* tiims* It wonld certainly not be correct to class him witli 
the strongly anti«e«m»tic • 

to eacmins the second important factor in this play«* 

a factor which is perhaps the d^mainant on* in s^re than one Marlewian 

diewee* fhis is the infinenee of Machiairelli* leery critic has talvn 

great pains to eictraot every reference to the Italian thinher in 

this play and all are agreed that this is a play of "policie** In 

no 

feet the word oecnrs/less than 13 times in the extant text and always 
at l^^rtant moments in tlim acti^* This word was employed by Marlowe 
in bsdh its senses as applied by Ilissbethans* , 

•A rightecwi* ordering by the Qmommnt of pnblio- affairs £oi 

w * 

the good of the people as a idiole* In it*s altermatiire sensi 


m* IhM* p* 13t* 





iJJf • 


th« iarrieliif of out’s pylirttt ti^s hf 
or a«cett{ tli® laoipaiil Eliisbttliaii ftwiioa of 
Mseliiavoliisiiis® 

tlioio eta be no doiibt that doublt-dtaliiig and dtlibtrat® doetption 
for prlrmtt tain is wwea into the sinoirs of tlie plot, lot only is 
this tms of th® prot<3%onist bet Ptmtst, dtl fcoseoi IthsMoro, 
Bolltsdra end Pil5a Borst art all in tho ftsMs, Ironically the laost 
rolitblo art the Tories* Prof* St«ai» has pointed out ^at tho 
prevailing aorality is that of A1 Capone’s Chicago* the eonversatiem 
between Fomose and Barabas in Act 1 proves aaply that this is a 
world vlitre one eats or is eatenf lying static is inpossible and the 
prise goes to the strong and conning* 

1 spectacle of m&mtrom villiasy* Into tho choractor of 
Barid»as Marlowe has pocrod all tho vilest ingrsdtonts free 
ttm bugbears of contenporary popular inaginatlon fusing tte 
infidol d'ow with tho ruthless Machiavollisny and aninating 
the aiaetnro with th# spirit of norality Vice*®® 
to eliai^ the arinnent tlw Prologue brings the figtn*# of Mechiavelli 
in person on to the iteglish Stage* 

M interestii^ qtitstioa that arises is how well was larlowe accinaint* 

ed with the writiofs of Machiavelli* The Prince was not pnblished 

In iBglish till 1640« ISmt however was read widely In Bllsabethan 
inglaiil was the reply to Machiavelli by Innocent Gentillet 


B^omwi snr In nwremt do bien aonvenor** centre Kicolas Machiavelli. 
fhln was translated fr<Ni the original French into Latin $m 1S77 and 


m Ingllift Torsion oircnlated in naiaxseript befo^re it was printed 

In lSdi« dwitillet’s panphlet was the source of nost of the 'olsread* 

» * 

ins shd niseoMeptiens about Machiavelli outside Italy* Eardin Craig 


■pouei* to ;aaaaii..8f 

Tol* M* Mar* lt^« p* SS 
ArlfliiB. Prineeton Sniversity Press iPrincet^ 
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ferlngs «viSenc« to ahm that Tha Priiaea was also raad ia asaascifipt 
axuSi fhaxa axist sawaa maaiisoript oopias of thraa dlftarant English 
traiailations* Eaiag om of lalalgh*s group of intaliaetaalf Imiairiiig 
friaMa Marlow# night haw# had aeoess to me of th#s# naimsoript 
eopiat* Maehiaw#!!! was| intarastingly emmgbf Immm in ths siitooath 
««atiiiT as th« aathor of Tha Princa and his othar worka ••• th« 
Msoonrsod ®ad dranas war® hardly known ontsid# Italy# How#ir«r th# 
idaas of f4aehiaw«lli war® abroad, and though they were gansrally 
ndtheonstriMKl anil dabasadi Maehiawalli was tha paranount political 
and iatallactual influam® of tha Hanaissanea* If on# coneludas that 
Harlowa was a nanbar of Malsinghams anti*Boisaa Catholic aspoinaga 
nsi-woriti than tha idaas of Machiawalli were liwiscapabla# Baaaissanoa 
polities in iiMElcnd, aspaeially uislar Qmen Ellsabath, had tha 
fiafourlng of parlianantary demoeraey but assantially was unoriaeipl- 
ad and shrewd as tha hast of th® Italian city ststas 

“Anothar and aor® faiirourabla opportunity caaa to hinCMeriowa) 
in loBdoOf for tha politieians of his day knew it fro® cowar 
to eowar, and tha mm who was tha friand of Ralaigh and 
Washinghany and so, diractly or indiractly, in touch with 
Caeil and baicastar, sust hawa haard its orinciolas dahatad 
hy ^mia who not only war# nost e^^patant to judga and 
appri^iata than, but had had practical axparianea of thair 
wnrking in tha diplcautic circlas of Suropa#^'^ 

It is imemettm to not# that nost of The Frines contains a sat of 
prineiplas far pmctiaal polities which wars not thought up by 
Ma^iisv^Pl* Bathar tha book is a compilation of thosa prineiplas 
imdUidi ,pwta alyaadjr in praetiea by tha condottairi# MachiaTalli., 


f7« 

IStTf p* il 





Mathuan d Co#, bondon 



s«t« MU Xils® Caesar Borgia as against those eh© ay# sentifflental 

or hlTfOcritieal, This stripping of the false sash of ahalloir 

piety or Mealis® and exposing the nalcedt selfish aspiring mind of 

San apparently appealed direotly to Harlcwe# 

There vas the fascination of a new world | forbidden and 

reputed full of pstold eiril, of a disci’iline and a doctrirsi 

hy whioh nan* a nind night reach snwemacyi If mt heyoM the 

naterial world | yet at least within it, a plcttHWi of a mm 

mshaleiiblai self«-eoiitain®d and self •reliant. 111 this »ore^ 

over I was to be achieved by the stripping away of lies, of 

sentinentaiisn and of snperstitlon*^ 

1^ had already hroai^t the ideas of Machlawelli onto the stage in 

^hf ^p^ iah Tragedy , Marlowe brought Maohlavelli himself onto the 

state and even note openly advocated Machiavellian principles in 

net# than one drina* Prof, Bowse however feels that Marlowe's 

attiMIe is a rather nndecided and waverix^ one. 

Me have tlM feeling that his attitn^ to Machlavellianisa is 

an Mhivalent cnsi is too intelligent not to know that 

wealth and power have often been achieved by the most im* 

•enqpnleiis naans, that atleast they necessitate a mox# than 

average egoiamf the calculated concentration on ends withont 

tm nnch cmem for the aeans employed, ilways an element 

In pcwer, whether political or financial, at all tiMs and 

more 

in all plaeas, these facts wars never^emdely in evidence 
thiA in the religions conflicts of the sixteenth centnry*^® 
Sscw erities have therefore taken this play as Marlowe's object 

lesiin in evil« ds iarahes grows i^x# evil he becomes leas' hnman, 

, ^ 

si« ihid«t I* ltd, 

Heaee, *•!», Hacnillaa & Co,, bondon 1®64,, 

p« iif 
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m lii« etimM imltiply hi* statmr® diaiaisli##* to lBt«apa»tiiif 

3piof»ll«l ¥0iild tm Shak»«p#ar®^ * 'Sacfc©tli| tiienifli Sliak«sp@ai« iav«i 

hi* imm tvm hmmdM *|tiit« grotatQU® fipir® tliat Barafea# fe«e©m» 

m CBti*«fewi) mxAlm into a skinny fipar» ©f hatred | 
imtivatad solely by cnnninf* emalty and lastf tlia mm 
aspirli^ ¥«n« daianaratas into m alaotrie erackl® or 
iro^ and sialie**^ 

Prof* ImiA lias another point of vlaw* Ho aoos clearly tho 
«KpoaitifiSi of the Hosaic Law of rotribution and yowongo • an oyt 
for to oyo and a tooth for a tooth, ihit as th« play prograssat the 
influence of ftm Old Testament gives way to that of IM.lSlagJl* ^ 
careful cotoAfisto of the tents of S|it,,t3y|iaai ^nd Wfeft, 

hring to light inteiwistiBi contrasts and similarities. 

It would appear that Marlowe wrote this play not in the slipshod 
snusfier ihat scwo would hate hlai on the other he carefully wove 
togettawp tore than mie level of wsaning a*^ purpose. For the groiaadl-* 
the average man in the street who went to tJ» theatre for 
entertaSnoontf in to»h the sawS' spirit as the average cin®iaa«*fsn 
flmikM to the ciniiia-hslls todayi there was an eacciting and nnnsmal 
story fen of eotioni violtocsi nelodrana and sensation, characters 
ootoiH4Bf a wilto range of races and interests, and a locale foreign 
tn he nnigni* ®nt for the more discerning ai^ educated spec«» 
tator Mirloiie seeto to he pointing a more severe moral. He does not 
seen to ho decrying the efficacy of Machiavelli so vnch as showing 
u» the dofteitoiies of iaperfect Maehiavellitolsn. In a tyolcsliy 
fashion he oeens to he saying that had Barahas avoided 
oertaiti odstidito success wonld sorely have been his. 

If oDe tahos into accotot the Baines Iote,'%d*s letter to 
iir fohn fnohiring ana the general tone of Marlowe »s other woi* 

m, mmmm !* Ltopians ©reen aM Co., 

IMmi* lii®t P* ICdf 
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tom amt that this mmamt ©f iifoai© ©©wwiat wm fypiciii 

at li«i»loitr«, irm wliet w« tomr at hia^ MahimaXlVw i<S®ol©gy 

WHS mm ttomt w<mM irf^slitafely «tt3PMst m wamthtAm qntitioalBi 
i^M ti^li es M&ylcpwi*®* 1® ioaiif only too w«3,l th# thmm ♦list lay 
b«tiwi®ii tt® fmiie mstmltm agslMf Mahimmlli mA itm nyi®at« 
yyiNitSoo #f M* |iyliiol|il.«» by til tli® loading inilowi of Bofoyo# In 
viosr of tfelo it I* Jtinpilsyly apt that sferlcawi should toaeh hscliis* 
vollisniisi la this pity la a asgatlw fashion • by thowlng ap am 
lnoiEINift IlKohlKvoXlliiat tho ^^tXsinghaas of tho day mm sxpootud to 
mm thjfoiigli tlMi wilodrcmitio trsypSiiga sad taioogiiiso tho alstskos 
of BofsbiMi iiitli a iriotr to sooidiai thoA in ihoit mm dipIoKstio 
fOlotlMsIiiiig* It it to tho ©yodit of Msrlooo that ho did all thiSf 
IHalatoil oot o ootloai neorslii oomiatod cm vital sattovs and yot 
yioimdl 0 yliy trihioh vas a thoatyiosl atioeosi fof dooados* 

It ii tlioyofofo wmmmsmtf to oloaaly oospart tha taimts of 
Tilt PfiUtiit ptmttma of Bsniibas to mdorstsnd Ifarlova'a 

oayafol ylaaolfii of tbo dymia* fo start ifith in Chaptor f of Vho 
yyiiMAi cmo fiaSa 

iliaa tliemo atataa hato %mm aoi|iiir»d vhleh mm aoentf^^od to 
Itvo at Silbarty midar thair mm Immf thara mm thraa ways 
^ iMiliiai thWB* fha first la to daapoil thani tha saoond it 
to go aoi liao tharo la farscmi tha third ia to allow tham 
to Moa oodor teir own Isirai taMng tribnta of tha&i tnd 
oroatliii withiit tum oomtry a gmmwomi^ c©’*‘>notad of tha fow 
oho will lio^ it fnanily to yott*41 

Utrlomi wmJsm Itawmm and Calystath antar ii^.o tha third kind of 

yolatioMdi^ MUitioiiad by ilMhiavolli* ti»i f iirks and Maltasa aro 

*iii Iaaiiia*'Ck*IJli) and ahan tha dovamor taka ha it anawarad by 

'l^nai •«» 

§«f I •••oliat at m» handa AmmM yat 
• gaUot fho ton yaara trlbnta that ra«otiii unpaid *4® 

49U lliieliia!«tlli§i« fy ino f ad I*B*y«?|jioont* Jaio^ *^ibliaMiii licmaa 

ioilhiir liii«f<3V«lliiall it»taadi»K mfatmmaa tMa 

wiofiHl tuBAsi jIe 

41. CUrandiai 


Btir® is mm small iastanc® of Marlow# *s eloso toowladg* of 

H»elii®?«lli* That this is <3®life®rataly iatroducad into tho faxt 

is obvious as th® situatioa and charactars ®r« ©ntiraly ahhistorleal* 

ia Chaptor tlX Macfeiawlli spaalcs of thos@| such as BarabaSf 

idio ris® to powar from haabi® beglnaiags. 

Such as th«a« dai^aad absolutoly on th« goodwill aM fortiin® 
of those who hav® raised tham, both of which ar® extremely 
iasonsttaat and unstable •••the man who thus beccmHis a prinne 
ia of such great genius s« to be fble to take litmediate steps 
for maintaining what fortune has thrown Into his lap.^S 

Here is clearly pointed out one of Barabaa* glaring errors* 

Having risen to the eminence of Governor of Malta due to fim klMness 
of Calynathi Barahas becoaes a tumsoat and plans to betray his 
benefaotor to fswiese* Be thus fails to follow Machiavellian pollti* 
cal precepts and ia cauiht in his own trap by the very people whose 
favour he hopes to wtn« 

igaia in Chapter fill the universal nature of Barabta* treachery 

is pointed oat for a tactical error* 

It cannot be called virtue to Idll one*8 fellow* cltisensi 
betray one*s friends ^ be without fsdth| without pity, and' 
without reHgiont by these methods one say indeed gain 
powerf but not glory*^ 

In the above pasaaivt the word that needs special attention is ^virtue** 
the Henaissanee suiBmiiisbonisi of virttw* k sian*s virtue was the sum of 
all those fualities necessary for si^cess and glory in life* Barahas 
lacim ^IkIs supreme virtue because he does all that Mschiavelli 
specifically Hats as being unwise* In his great speech to Ithamore 
Barabas at great length very gleefolly expounds his many crises 
Clict t» l*9it*iid)« Furtherf should such public crimes be necessary 

0i 

Haehiavelli vritee very pertinently about them * 


4$t Ibiitf f* 4§* 
INI# StiAtf p# 



eemmt vtth fim li«lp of Abigail sM himtolfi eontlia*®* 

Ma plotting* His aagai* at Abigail* 9 coiwairsioii mmm Mm to polssii 

tha oatifa oowanti wfeloH furtbar aacasaitatas th® iniriaa of 

Btanam^iiiSf aaS so bo goto on irm erlm to erim®* Bagardiag this 

•«rios of eri»«f* taeb on® to ew®i* up tn® «arli«r eriia® ®n<l to 

aalatMa pmmt$ in Tli®..,Pgiiio.®. on® finds 

•«*tli® «caii|ii®roif SRist sprang® to coaaiit all his cm»lti«s 
at imoof so as not to hsv® to reenr to than mmry day »•» 
for iajiipios should h« don® all tog®th«P| so that baing t 

lass tast«d| tlMy irill gir® Its® off«neo*do 

IliMsIiimlli ooald not hsT® b®®n mm mmiMfmflj n«gl«et®d than in 

I 

Barafeas* p«fiisal to folio® th® abor® pwsftot* Th« fiw acts of th® 

drana ar® ti®d tOi®tli»p on a string of ®iel«iie® aM ifillifiny* 

In a lataif chaptor (©bp* 3CXI) llacM®r«lli propounds y®t aaotfesr 

prinoipl® uhioh ilarloii®*s h®ro ignoras* 

A prime® is farther ®st««®d idi«n h« is a tra® friend or 
a tm® onangrf idbonf that iSf ho daolaros hiasalf vithont 
r«i®r®® In faaoar of soa««Qa or against another 

Barabas* friftiidsiiips shift ocnastatttly. Even th® thr®® pooresentatiT®® 

of Smtff foeair® imaBt sys^athy fro® hlis* Kit dani^htor and Ithassor® 

ar® th® caaly too h® Is fai^^nfal tO| bat ohsn h® s«®s that they work 

to tJ»fi»t his plans I his f®®lings chang# o«ry rapidly. Steilarly in 

hia hatos h® is insonstant* As a good Malt«s« h® ahoMd hat® Calyaatii, 

bat h® is wllXSm ts b®tn^ lialta to th® Tarhs* f®m®2« had oamad 
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jliiyoiMi irtio fetgtii the’toaiiiitr of Mafilil«iro3Jl aa4 yot im* gttSl%|» 

of ^hmn cartinal foUios ia th« Ma©&i«?olllfia e«ioii4«r wm mimm,* 

tiooHj docHiod to fftilaxo* 

Fisirtlior to Ch&|>t«i* XVf one reade • 

A prince should therefore have no other ato or thon^t, nor 
tafce up (Mgr other thing for his stndy| hot war ai^ its 
organisation and diseiplinet** the ehief eanse of the toss 
states is the eontenpt of this art *48 '» 

Barahas fraidcly confesses to Femsae that he is no soldier and 

throughout the play shows a cowplete preocenpation with his coffers 

rather than the miUtary defence of his property or his country* 

* Perhaps this could he accounted for hecause of his religion as Jews 

were rarely considered trustwortigr enough for military office# 

Barahas* excessive miserliness is to itself a Itechiavellian tenet* 

In our times we have seen nothing great done except by thott. 
who have been esteemed niggardly! the others have all been 
ruined *40 

Harlowe was shrewd enough to realise that if he portrayed Barahas aS| 
a flat contradiction of everything to f.he._.P.riiiee. the point of his 
story would be lost and the savage humour rendered ineffective* 
fherefore he permits his protagonist to ccmiply very aceurstely with 
certain Machiavellian principles only to break faith in others* 

-V-- 

next one finds that Barahas, rather liks his successor Shyloek, 
does ix»t care for his reputation to being considered a cruel man* 
Both men are more concermd with the fulfilment of their revenges 
than popular opinion - hence Portia's famous apostrophe to mercy* 
His greed and anger blind Barahas to the reputation he was acqiaiz'^ 
whereas Stechiavelli had stated that **every prince must desire to b# 
considered merciful and not cruel"*®® Ho matter lAat one really d^4f 

48* Ibid*, p* 73. 

40* Ibid., p. 7S. 

SO* Ibid*, p. 77* 




m Irn^ Pi wiii t® Im eliwitifcl#* 

l.g&iii i» hts bliui mmTlm dtsife for possossions Bar&b«f 

forgots uliftt I4«0liiit.v#lll li&4 vnrmt agAinst gnNNi* 

Abcrro uli, h» isiist t.bst€i» frosi taldLng ftm property of otiiors 
for mm forgot moro tho Soo^ of thoir fatbor tibt&n 

tlio loss of tiioir p&triMfflar*#*Oii« idio feogins to liiro by 
i&jim £11 1 :'S find sow foosoo for tabisg t)»i gocMli of 
otberof vlifroEs eatisos for takiiii lifo art mrtr am mro 
fl®otijRg*®A 

Bftrabas forgots tho aboro am boasts to IthsAoro 

Z fill’s tlio jails vith baakriqpts ia a yoart 
MM vitb yotmg orpheas plaatoS hospitals • 

Am oTory noon isaSo a&m or ottior naSf 
JM. am md tima o»s haag himsolf for griof • 

Fiaaiag ap<m his bxomst a loagi griat seroIi» 

Eotf I vita iatorost t^rmatM hia*^ 

Barshss is so groatly iaeonsod at Ahifoil’s apostasy that m toapts 

Ithsmro vil^ tho proviso of making his his hoir if Ithamoro voiiM 

hslp ia tho ilostriioticai of ihifail* 

Bov shall tma so® tho iloatli of Ahigally 
fhat thoa aay’st frooly llvo t& h« is^ hoir *03 

Is pwsms this falso trail ovoataslly boasts to Forms® 

• ## Wfey 0 is i 3 ®t this 

A Itiagly kirn of trmo to parehaso *" 0 ^ 

By trotohsryf am soil *m fey dmMtfSm 

Ms htohiarslli had prodie tod, Barafeas fims oasy oxcasos for his 

rapaoity* This is a fatal aisttko vhioh ho fiads mt too lata# 

fhrthsr in tho aattor of iolifeerato doooptloa and dcmfela* 

doallat larafeas has a praeod^t ia :!sohiavolli* 

A prMmt rulor ought not to hoop faith vfeta fey so doing 
it vonld feo against his iatorost , and vhoa tho raasons 
that aado hi» bind hiasolf m loagor «xist»«# it is 
nsooisary to feo afelo to feo a groat foigaor and disohfelar 
a mm prims feoiag ofton ofellgod, in order to staintain 
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til* statu I to mt agaixist faith | afidiis| ehai^lt^f 
agaiiist hOMSiiiti’f iM against roligioh*^ 

Larahfts frithkiy ad^ooatts ioplieitir 

Jk» goo 4 flisBoahla that thou Maoist 

As fiirst M«iin tmthy mi thm dissoi^lo it^ 

A ootmtavfait pxofossiog is hottai^ 
than onsaoii hypoerisj*^ 

Iia 6 liiair«l.ii had aa|iso8sl,7 statad the nseessity tm thiSf and for 

this !»i vaa peihaps heat kmmn in sixteenth oontnry ^ope* 

Beepyhody sees etsat ycsi appew to be^ few feel ^at yon tiOf 
fknd those few will Eot dare oppose fMmoXmn to the aaisy| 
who haw# the naiesty of the state to defend tht»| and In the 
aotioBs of nen**, trm which there is no eppeslf the end 
Jmstifies a«ans«nt 


Birti if harshas oarefiilJy practiced the iast phrase in the above he 

forgot that only a "few* are to •*foel tdiat yon ar®**« Howeverf since 

practically all of Malta and a^i ChriatendoBi is tnily too ready to ^ 

heliwe ill of a Jew it heeoiies mro dlffiewit for Barthas t© 

dissisihle snocessfi^ly* It is really the tnrlai fee plots im** 

aiduoiedly' to betray* To be all the sort ifeehiavellian in his sweets 

Ba»#sas sfecnld have been mr® sid^-tervient and cfearitable to win the 

tmst and coafldenoe of the Maltese# That Barateas had dont this is 

olear fro« hia own words > but tm dees not fawn and flatter enongh» 

nor ean he do this eomrinoingly# 

Me Jews can fawn lihe spaniels when we please | 

And idien we grin we bite* yet are ow^loola 
At innoeeiit end hamless as a lead) *• #00 

fhle wonld eecord with Chapter ax of T,he. Priitte. which states 

% say that iidiosoever wonld study the preoeeding argiwent win 
•ee that either hatred or conteflipt were ^e censes of the 
rnlit of the enperors ««»ed#e 9 

Bami^ie is truly Kaohiavellian in gaining his mm eMSf bnt fee cannot i 
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tilmk bit witb nmk of smintllfiiess nhieb MkBm 

His eriBMts «7® all too nelttd in tboir brnt&litisr* 

Xn oxwiniag tb« pensonaX naiationshiot of Barabas one find* 

that tbar* too bt goos agaisyst tbo prii»eipl«s of tebia^alli* Ho 

fsttsti ItliiMoio froia tli* ir«iy finat aaatiai; anil 0 |Niiit mt tbo 

•aciffttr of thm patt witfemit amr raservo* Tbia i* mry Hmgtrmm* 

Frinoofy «ad apoeiallf mw ooosy bnro fottnd aort faitli and 
note ti«ofttlfi»*« iit tho*® mn§ vhtm at tli« b«glBiiiiig of tliolr ' 
pmt 9 T» tb« 3 ? wigardoi with «iiiioioio»| than in that® thoy fltft 
©onfilod iii,®0 

FiiiPthtry with rofoiene® to th® mivimra of primoB om i?®ai« • **fo7 
mm iflll alwayg h® fait® to yon lailiiia thoy eo*ip®ll®d by mom»±» ^ 
tf to he Ithimofo ftoa tfe® atari ia ^Iwaii a free haM wltli 

BaFid>a»* iiiniao and ptoaettyy h® is r>roisdt®a th® ant it® iiai®rlt«o®y 
lie ia the oonfidaixt atcmt the erialiml p®«t| ♦•Ima in th® Meehiw®- 
lliaa i«ie ttere 1* no ommUtm for hte to h« twi® to hi® s»fi®r* 

In fiot h# li nad® the ttpial of Parata®. 

Baimhai, againy fall® ia with Xachi»ir«Xlisn praotie® fey adapt lag 


hi® teetie® to iait th® sitaaticm. 

I aX®o fe«lirr« that li» 1® lia'"’sy who®® nod® of T»yoc«4w® 
letoi^s with til® need® of th® tlffl®S| and aiailayXy h® if 
wfoyttaiat® whoa® oodt of oroeodiar® is opposed to the tiwisT® 

Bayti»a®f th® feii®ias»s aaimtes of todnyy had a laioa «y® for 

ewesf ihift ia fertan® and ccmXd aXweys ehaag® ^sition® aceopdingly* 

i« py®t®ad® to heeott® Christiaay ha feigns friendXii^ss towards 

Mewieh and Mathias * ht chaagt® from a doting father to an awenging 

fmtf in hi® telatioiii with Abigail y ?’Sd he play® off Tnr^ and 

Oiriitiiia againft #e«h other *131 this t© fnr^lier hi® own eai»» 

IMiiaiJijoatiee tiei® were hard and jeroiles® fhr all those wtio^ooaXd Wft 

I ii ' liy'* ' " ’ * '' '* ’ '' 
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ifeoM th«ijp cum against ail ©oatrs* Barafoas* obsasslon witli aennoaia 
powaif was a ecKnon ITaatuia la Uador InglaM# ***11® acmtaanorai^ 
aadianca applauded smx^ of Batatsas* ihoa!B;htf and aotioas* 

not forget the appeal tiiat telling mi tlii» vealtb 
would litwe t© MS Bliaabetfean audience, tl» appeal to cupidity, 
mwi^a a stronger motiire tlmn erlties liare the laagination 
I? t f f ewetive writer llh® imaae realised 

it to the mll» it this mowwit of ccwsercial anft oceanie 
erpansion iioMoners were particularly ©pen to I arahas* out- 
rsgeo^ appeal, the passion for gain, «hc inordinate desire 
*2**^.!®* Jfichea of Oriental trad© • spur to so reeay ewapks 
of diseoeery, the lust for eoney, the exhihitloada® evident 
in so many aspscts of contenporary life, the v^st pslaees 
aM nansioiii being built, the bulbous furniture, the 
opulent carpets ai^ tapestries, the vulgar prlaery colours, 
Jewels*'®^* «ioth«s, both nien and woaen glittering with 

But Bamhas overreaches hiaself as he changes too neeh and to© often* 

lit final nistske was to atteapt the betrayal of Calyaath to one who 

had earlier proved hlnself no friend of Laridjai. I 

this brings on* to the final point of referenee with Mschiavelli, 

and this it the fulcnin of the play* This factor is the basis « 

idiich immm relationships are to fee estafclished* Machiavelll wrote - 

A urines, tlmrefore, who possesses a strcHag city and does not 
tBshe hiwielf hated, cannot be assaulted! nnd if he were to be 
so, the assailant would be obliged to retire shswfmiy#®d 

ini further 


A prineo should nahe hiaself feared in such a way that if 
ho does not gain love, lie at Moy rate avoids hatred •dd 

this is the root of Barebas* downfall* Be is feared and not loved or 

respeetei by haltese or Turk, he is actually hated. He Is treated 

with snspioion and fear on account of his race and hit fionof « This 

initial hmidicap was great eiwugh, but Barabas Is umflse to add to 

tho hostSlo feelings tgsinst hl« by vlunglnf into violent crime* 
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than mikf siaking hiasalf hat @4* 


His eajpilasl failing is his «i«siy® to win th® Iwa and effs>®ti«fla 

of thos® w1k> hat® Mn* larabaa is ©awf^t in a strang® diohotoay • 

iMi spnms th® Malt«s® and yst ci*av«» for thalr sffoction# 

H« is ©onscioBLS of l?®iag hat®4 ar/ want® to ts® iow®d» fo b® 
lofv#d y»S| that d®sir« is his s®er@t shaSMii th® tragi© 
wsitoi«ss of a charactsr iihos® wicStednsss Is oth®rwis« ' 
tsnfXawod# His hatraci is the urawado of th® smtsMor lAosi 
EBDbody 1mm Mid bis r@Y@ng@s are eoffli|»«ii»a*ofy efforts to 
supply p®opi® with good reasons for hating hla#»#^ 

Earahas hunger for lor® and synpitly Is seen thronghout* His aag®r 

against th® thr»e Jews who readily aocapt Femes®* s harsh eoniltlons 

is partly due to th® faet that th®F do not mnport Larabas# H® is 

willing t© stand np for th® rights of ih® Jews, bnf they are i 3 ®t 

grateful for this gesture* They abandon Barabas in his disaster* 

Abigail, Who is neaioft to him in affection, renoonees her faith - 

the dearest possession of aiy dew and denoimces her own father* 

Could there be crylMng sore ©mel for barabas? Abigail* s alienati^m 

was a eery bitter blow* Cue rese-mbers 

Oh* ay ^irl, 

% gold* ay forthne, ay felicity, 

Strength to m soul, dealhi to mne enesy 
MelocaM the first beginner of ay bliss i 
0 Ibigaili Abigail, that I had these here too, 

Then my desires were fully satisfied *07 

iSisn he is bereft of his daughter he turns to Ith&mrs for solace* 

0 Ithanore ©cm® n®ar| 

Cone near, ay low®, com near tly master*® life, 
hr trusty senrant, nay, nsy secaM self| 
yer I haw# now no hope but eiren in theei^ 

An m that hope ly happiness is built *w 



p&tlietlc vli«n oBn not«# that Baraha# is villing airsa to fciB^ his lot® 
for mousy. »« is dosporat® and will try ngrthing to gain th» lor® 
of a slngl® iMirsoa* 

How thoii Shalt so® th« doath of Abigail 
That them mayst fraaly liir® to b« my heir.®® 

flow hamiliatljag and painful it must be when one stoops so Iw for 

lore I 


Finally finding even Ithmaore false i^arabaa in desperation 

seehs the gratitude and charity of the person who had been against 

him frm the startf the person idio had had Barabas flung outside 

the city-walls-^ •to be a pi^y for vultures and wild beasts* Be 

seeks to win tl» goodwill of Fername by betraying Calymath and his 

ais^i but here too tie is foiled. 

When Barabas mxmmem "1*11 look unto aQ,s®lf*. it is not so 

much tlm proclamation of a bold spirit as the cry of despair of the 

frustrated ses^i* of h»att understanding lysd ssmipathy* 

Hheii everyman loc^s out for himself alone and looks with 
suspicion on every other am. the ego Is isolated within 
a vlcioos circle of mutual distrust .71 

Swentually by adopting the Serpent rather than the Dove oat of sheer 

cc^pulsicui Barabas destroys himself. 

fl» devil*® diciple flaehiavel holds that there Is no sin but 
igBoransei and Kaehiavel's disciple Barabasy prefers ttm role 
©f lunev® to of fool* Thus in letting the ether kmws 
get the better of himy he commits the only sin in his 
calsiidary the htmianistic peccadillo of folly. He acts out 
the Irasmian cib|ect lesson of a scoundrel who is too elevj^ 
for his os® goody the cheater cheated y the wily beguiled *72 

In fee^ihly allowing hiiuielf to destroy hiiuielf barabas bresdsis 

another haaliiavelliaii precept. 
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Wvm tM» s|ti«'Sti«i ¥h«tlii*y it is bsttsF to b« Iwod 

ffliojNi than foswti, or fmm^ mt® tbisii lm«d* fim ronly is* 
tliat eoMi os^lit to b® both aoS iovod* but mi if it 

iifficult for tha two to go tof«tla9»r| it it asick stfor to b» 
f®«r®4 tliioi if »® of til® tm Ms to b® 

for tb® frioaithip wbioli is gainsMS by paoliat® aai aot 
tbroai^ graadoiir ad aobiXity of spirit is booght but Jiot 
s«o«r«d| and at a piooli is aot to b« oxpoiidod ia your ssrsie®* 
^ iistt Mir® Xsss sorupl® ia offsadiag mm ulio nmt bistslf 
lorod thea on® who aaMs hiiasolf fesrodt** bat four is^ 
aaiataiatd by a dread of piaisboeat idiioh a®w«r fails 

TtdUi ciwiiig for low® oa th® part of Barabas may b® explaiaod by 

psyehology as arisiag fro® a deep sons® of lasooarity croatod by a 

wari«ty of faotors* oot loast of th^ bolag fflomborship of a d«spls«d 

Bfid iiad®r«privil®g«d mo®* This bliads Barabas to th® foots of life 

and jssli®® hi® pr«|iidio«d • a fatal aistalai for a Haohiawtlliaa* 

Mm m liw® is so far rswwsd fro® how w« ought to liir«| that 
h® who abasMDs what is doas for ihat ought to b« dcN 0 S| irill 
rathsr loara to briag aboM his owa raia than his pr®s®r*ra-«» 
tioh* Jk ma v/tm wisliss to male® a profossioa of goodasas ia 
owoi^rbbtiac Kost aooessarily &mm to grisf aooag so sany idio 
art not good *74 

Barabas oould aot oecmratoly |tidg® th® gulf b«tif®®a th® roal aad 
id®al worlds* 7hs hypoerioy aai trsaehsry of F«ra®s®| th® shallowi 
i®lf<i*s®®idLag X^hSHor® m& th® fragility of Abigail ar® aot rsoogalssd 
by hi® whoa h® s®ts oat ioohiag for low® tad aaderstimdiaii aad so 
h® Biots th® ^ad that Haohiawslli prsdiottd for saoh osimoas* 

H®r® oas finds a i^ol® oatalogas of aisdesds aoeoriiag to ths 
ptsospts of fit Frliffffit* this would Indleat® oa th® oas hand that 
Mmlmm kmm th® booh wary w«ll* Oa th® oth«r haady giwsa this 
haMgrovoid to ths plsy th® iresiy aad satirs booosss all th® leior® 
oiniti®* is sosmi to b® ehaHoatiag th® diolonats of Ms tin® to 
•id^OfO pmimtim ia haohiawolliaa praotio® aM poiixtSmg to the 
IMai lfiNdiiaiv®31iaii by iiicv®rsioa« l-y showing op \h® failiags of a 
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•«3 M®rlow« Iniicat#* In ntfatiw tawwi 

'nftat a trm ileipl# of ^Itcblawlli nhmM be* 

Tbe Maeliiftwlliaa principlee depicted tier® woald be til tiie 

mm Tetdily yeeognised as they stood la direct eoatrtst to the 

popaltr aotloa* of aorality* lospite of the toretlc with 'the leewa 

Claiieh the arersg® Kagliihwia of th® sixteeath oeatiapy still 

•abserlbed very aaeli to the priaeiples of St* Atigiwfiiis* lapaitiniaa 

ethles preaehid sa ej»®plary life on earth to fee rewarded by the 

erowa of eternal life la the world to cowe* 

Jhatioe is a rirtne distrlbntlag unto everyone hia dne* 
l^herefore If mm serve not God. idiat Instioe eta be thoai^t 
to be la hiaf^^ 

la the light of the above ^ Barsbas eaa hardly be considered a Jaat 
aea* la Ihtei^retiag popular coateraporary political thaory ifcrlow# 
was eartataSy aal fisrahling ia the darh* He loieif very well the 
preoepts of Chrlatiaa liist<xriograpiQr end tlwirefore was aware of 
paiatiai a heterodox pattern of thoaght* His oadienee too wonM 
oasily reoofaise a haretieal point of view beeease they tried to 
•pproxiaate to the ingnstiaiaa ideal of peace » both worldly and 

fo thia and (i*e« peace) he is to avoid aolettatioa by 
ariof I diatnrbaaoe by desire and dissolatioa by deaHi mid 
m ala at pr^tabla haowledgoi wharetiato his act ions may bo 
oeef^ormahla*?® 

I^lowe^a imtetpretatioa is therefore la eocordaaoe with the views 
of his tlaaa* dee can clearly see that ffea. .Jew.. ef„..MIta ia a drama 
with mnPi thaa oaa level of asaaiag* It is on the one hand a 

^laatfiaal vehicle to delight the heart of a character* 
aatHTf m the other head it is a popular selodrama snnportiag the 
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fjpiviltgti jwtlaoi of tlj@ /,gtiibliilMe»t* 

*S1m mm ®©iisitiirt vi«ir«y ailfiit iierlsepa tew M^aXtmd 

at tilt «2iwyly atatea tat mcwtteltss «e<mrat« pieftiia ©f Mtelila-' 

Tilt pietimi ©f ty«£;e4f as Septet ©a ty UsrXmm 1» that of 
aoastrmia gm#a aliioli is atlf^aoitniotiw on ttt mm hate ate la 
Siqptfftetlir HioMiiwXXiaa on tho otter* harabas tutors tht raot of 
lift vith a hiteioap btoatist te is a bttt ht aggraf'ctts Ms 

poiitiom by his blind fna^ with tte worM and by his awariot* 
iarlowt stMs to anigtst that his rowtnpt ard grtad eoold haw boon 
folly rttlistd mm though ttey wtr® txetssiiro had te fully adopted 
Mt^iawlllte taotios without rtsarir®* J^notter iatertstiiig point | 
jpaistd first by Miss Ellis^femor* is that as tht olay progrtsste 
In oMi^ositissi Marloifo began to realise that iiaohitwlli no natter 
how effleieat was net the nltinst® loiswer to the hmsiia predloiiiseat* 

9 

It mxy assuredly oafty nan to great heights of soeoess and aehiefeaeat 
in nest direetionsy but there were areas of human thought and t©ti«m 
liters teohiavellt was laapplieable# This area though small| was 
nteetheless very iisportaiit* 

ls(llarli«m) teens to realise early In the ©lay that the 
IMiiavilUan interpretation of nsn leaves out of aoeount 
tbote vngtet ilUnittele Iteigingsi idiieh d«ny than as te ^ ^ 
woiililf Ms osn esperienoe foreei hin to accept m an esseatlsil 
part of wmrn md so* enthusiastically as he adopts it in 
b^ianlnii he is aware before the end of Its llteLti#T? 

fho •pifit M mm Midi its Irrational urees ate iwortal Itmgings 

was left out Iqr hiteiifmilli* Shatespesfs th depictite Ohyloolc is 

to the facts of bmanityi ate that is idsy shylook 

li sofor taMtoed vtlh the nonstexa of drima m Bi^bai sowitifins is* 

Mnally <uis oanoct negleot to nention certain strUdni Bonaiss** 

mte ffteteoMi to this drina* M has already tte 

ff# IJotteon ate co*,kteoii* 

ajIKrii p» 


mpUitr Bmtmhm va# a vafy cordon fsSliii* of Rliaabathea tegland 
eM JoasoB mad® capital of it ia his mai^ satirical cQi!®di®s* Agaia 
th® ©OBf«>Btatlon ©f th@ thr®® major relifioas is slgniflcaat for 
Baaaissaac® Sarop® was eowinctd of it# Christ iaa smpariority. Tli« 
Smm war® coasidsrtd a wllfaily blind and d®prar®d me® copabl® of 
ric® and eriw* Th® Turk was a blasphtismia barbarian* In this 
pl^ Marlow® wary clearly points ont that there is little to ehoos® 
between them* harabaa it cleirXy obsessed with the power of gold, 
but the others are shown to be eqmlly airarlcions * 

Go? I WeleoBse, great Fawshawsi how faros Calymath, 
i^ihat wind driwes yem thus into Malta roadt 

Bash! The wind that blgweth all the world besides, 

Desire of gold.^ ’ 

Further Marlow# cleerly depicts the foackgrownd for the religions 

cdiflicta of his WB times in *he clash between Turk, Jew, end 

Christian* For Mwrlowe’s eonteisporariet this was all the more 

pertinent with the fantastic rival claims of Protestant, Catholic 

and Calvinitt, and the religions wars in llesfem Enrooe* 

We have the feeling that his altitnde to MachiavellianisBi 
is an anbiwalent ox^t he is too intelligent not to know 
that wealth and power have often been achieved by the nost 
nnscmplons swans, that at the least they necessitate a 
aore than average egoism, the calcnlated concentration on 
ends withont too wwh concewi for the means esraleyod* Always 
an eleiiexit in power, i^e^er political or financial, at all 
tiSMis and in all places, these facts were xwver more crudely 
in evldeBee than in the religious conflicts of the sixteenth 
eentmry* They were murderous, they provided matter for 

Another aspect of tlw play which was particularly ant for 
IliinNitlian tines was the cnt^thxoat competition of a growing 
eennereial soeiety* With the rapid growth in colonies and colonial 
trade end the explorations in Africa and teerica, the alddle-^lass 
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fighting 

was ® 3 !i«ii*giisg as th« aiost pcwarfal in fitdop EnglaraS* This elass was l_ 
a feattia foa? axlstance and racognitioa and aach vlctoij was th« 
rasiilt of iahonTt sMaawotir and an tix^ialding tsnpar. This ottitnda 
Is brought to for® ir®ry fmmtvUlj in th« nnltipl® elash of 
iiit«r®sts in of Malt® with the victoiTr going to the tempest 

and shrewdest* 

Barmbas is the moat swcessfnl representstiwe of a 
materialist soeiet^r which also victimises and condessis 
him I a society where those in power are hypocrites 
and %diere low lifei nasty, brutish and shorter then 
ustialf thrives on blactoail, prostitution and theft 

Thus Harlowe has also included in his clay points of refexemee 

to hit own society and its principles* At the same time there is a 

hint of earlier times in his portrait of Barabas* There is much of 

the grimess and also the comicality of the figure of Tice from the 

saorallties in the concept of the miserly Jew* The grotesque revenges 

and tim croohed brain are legacies tnm medieval drama, as is the 

nature of humour in this play* It is to Marlowe *s credit that he 

snecessfally Juggles all these various strains on thought and 

tradition within one character* 

Barehas as Jew scorns all Christians* loves only lucre and 
in his revenge distorts the retributive Jtwtloe of the old 
law beyond all recopdtion* As Maehiavelli he works by sheer 
l^raud and strategem* bending all things to obey the laws 
of his own ego* In the manner of Tice he takes extraordinary 
relish in his deeds of villi^i delighting enormous]^ in 
the virtuousity of his evil *01 

This draasi which is perhaps the most controversial of all the 
dramas of Marlcwe, cannot be dismissed as a grotesgus failure* 
Theatrically it was one of the greatest successes of its times and 


deeply influenced more than one playwright and the most 




BOtafel# of all boing Sliiik»»iio 63 ?®*» .^fe.rcl^ant of .yoMoa. * Jhi» i» 

a inlay ttiat warrants deap tfeon^t and coiwid«ratloii| for 
in tba fignr® of hi« protagonist ilarlow® has croated not only on» 
of tha most Misorabl® of mil stag® figures • but has also said wary 
pertinent things ahoist his own age* 

Mot only are the deeds of Imrahas and their implicalions 
walnabie for the cilisabethansi hut also for ns today* tee too liire 
in a world of power politics nd of gigantic ooBwrical rivalries 
where the nuch mistifiderstood Maltese Jew has aipiificant lessons 
to teach us* Ind Marlowe has chosen his historical material and 
data with great care to interpret the world of realpolltlk with 
atsasing insight and accuracy* 


mm, m 


This is tiwjtfeer of th« mom eoatrovsrslal ®»d almsod of th« 
works of Marlows* Ths witliag is so onavsn^ th® pict so swiftly 
irrsgtilar arjl ths charactarlsatlon so va'ne that scmi crities • 

Mss gllls-Fswior and J*fU 1 obsrtson - hart gon® so far to siiggtst 
that tlisr© is motlitr hand in th® writing of this draaia. 3c3«^ othsrs 
aaB^gSit that th® t«xt as w® hart it toflay is an ®*tram®ly raai^ltd 
abridg«®®iit of th® original* StiH others feel that v® haw® only 
a pirated edition of th® galley»pro©fS| or aierely the skeleton 
ontiins of a pli^ that Marlowe hoped to exoiwd and oolish later# 

Or agaiui perhaps it was something dashed off to plaeate an 
isipatieiil predho^er who was becoming ijfrascikle as the dead*line 
neared* li^terer tho reason may be there can be little donit that 
this Inrid mlo&rmm is certainly marorthy of the creator of 
aiE,t.„lilialm ©f mmAJl ^ totally belles the promise of 
f,.afiherlaaft. . 

Poirier says • **It is not a clay, but rather the framework of 

a plty**^ idlis-Fermor writes of it as "a clay of lost opportnnl- 

ties*#® Bakeliss eriticlses Its stmcttire • 

the play is ohrionaly badly plotted • Indeed | hardly plotted 
at all** clnnsily motlratedi and sawed Smm eomolete dullness 
hy scsHi splendid passage written for the Ihske of Guise and 
1^ the rush seid bustle of the fast<*crcwdliig deeds of blood 

hakeless Itvthsr eondsmii it as '"m blood*soaked piece of writing”#^ 

1* Poiritr« M* S!igMti@Mg....,MarlsMe. * Chatto and «rijidn», London. 19S1# 
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i* t* ?k»tl»iett and Co., Loiklon# 
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IsSiris it at "a siii^:ial.aj’lj emfia aatxd tmptttfic pot^fcoilayi**® 

t^hlla Frof* Rw»« aot®»*« 

It ia th« l«ast iatlsfsctory of >larlw©*f 'ilayt. the riost 
aisa tcamiHid, bM offep® the bare text with little 
of Marlowe* s oottry ia it*€ 

There apoeart however little doobt that whatever tiie aotlwa'*"i€aa 
or the |*orerty of literary »®rit, this was an ertfuiaely ooptiiai’ 

Jlraaa ia Kerlowe’s tines# Hensloire's diary hears vitanis# to this aad 
to the fact that *h® profits £tq\ n.U niay were £ 2,14 sh# • a eery 
large sim iaieei at the Sliaalsthan I ox-off ice. '^h® political rlwalry 
with Frtae® and the recurrent apsar^es of anti-honm Catholic feeling 
eoi^le4 with pttriotic Protestantisr isade this cla;^ a popular one. 

Scholars and critics haw® ccapiled a m&t lis^- of the oossiMe 
soarce Materials for *hi* play. For the firs*' part aoat of the 
Material oaae fr<» Jean de ;»errt8, !:3ai_.SMa,», Partes, of.. .Cowteataries. 

Msoonrse of th t...€ly|.l..i!erre.B^i3jf 

.yrewB^i^i chiefly look I. This had been translated into Cn^lish by 

Franeis Hotaaa in 1874* TlMi,.,.,Mfe of 50,11^% w«» &uQHmt 

source and was translated in 1S7@« The former seens to hare been 
a pc^edLaif woric because foixr snocessiwe Latin and ringlish versions 
aye to be fotmd 1870 - 74 * The episMe of the wtrder of Faws smy be 
traoei to th* Protestant piaiphlet, jA.IaRgiaJB^»£l».. 

For eeents after the coronation of Henry III it wooM appear that 
Marlowe relied ©a cont^porery gossip and rmmxr$ the broadsides 
whieli serted ^e Slisabtthsns for newspapers and perhaps on informa- 
ticii direct fron the vralsinghans. Francis ^^alsingham had been 
•aiiassador In Paris at the tioe of the dt* liartholcaiew Massacre* 


8* SieiFifi| 8* rmssj^ loston* 1964* p* 84, 
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big wigr to Fr&ac® In tto® last days of tls® year 3570 • 
the so1»er*«lad®d bnt highly Intelllgeiit aahassador had 
eall^ OB Adnlral Collgny*s brother* the Hngenot Cardinal 
ChatlllioBj at CaBt®rbiiry*#*Dnring %e next year in Prance 
w find Maisinghaa biisily engaged, and. fro« the laconic 
diary he left, aeetiiii; eireryfeody of politleal Import siwe 
except the Onise leaders, who were enesiies of England* 
Malalnilian I»pt closely in tonch with Ingnenot leaders*#* 
i»d at the end of the year the philosopher laams paid 
W^sin0ia® two visits### All the A’alsinghaa circle kept 
close tottch with developnents In France* Only someone 
intinately accnainted with them would know the court gossip 
abont Henri XIX* s mignon Eoemon cuckolding the great Duke 
of Oi^se with his Duchess*' 

Further* as it scemttimes conjectured, if Marlowe was one of 
ValsiftghaB*s agents in France* his interest in and knowledge of 
affairs in Paris would be considerable* France being such a iwiar 
and persistent rival Sngland could not afford to ignore or neglect 
the changes of forune at the liouvre* 

loeher has made an impressive list of pamphlets* tracts luad 
news-^sheets circulating from hand to hand In Ellsabethan liondon 
which Marlowe could have consulted* Most important amongst these 
is the Bcissn CathoUe annuserlpt * .be. Martlre... des. Deux. Frerea. ^ich 
deals wildi the death of the Guise and his brother* the Cardinal* 
and also makas opan allusions to the Icings minions* Among the other 
pai^lilets* both french and English* menticuied by locher are La.....tle 
Ft faiti Mffltid&lea Jo JtsiiiA^ (Paris 1589) | 

ttf lit if Framee (London 1591) { 

fgacant Utata ef france (London 1S8S) and Hftgaht,, ,MlCiteS3ML (London 
3591)* Of Marlowe’s treatment of tl^s# materials more will be noted 
later im this ehapter* 

This play* daspita its kaliedescopic view of history* has been 
taken as an axprassicn of Marlowe’s attitmle towards MaehiavelHiin 

p#Ut|*#« la tht PipelogM to Th# Jm of Malt# tit* Oais# 1« 


T, xku.t t, im-a. 


«xpXI«itl3r Mmtlmmd m a nyafe©! ©f .’Ifichtavtlliaiilsa. 

Alfealt tti© wrM thiak Jtfteiilawlll ia dtaiS 
Y«t waa his ioul hut flow® totyoui tin* Alp* 

AM mm th# S®is* is is eofi® tnm Fraae®^ 

To Tloir tJsis 1®M es4 imii& with Ms frioMs*® 

Mairlim*** rta^lag aM oMorstsMiiig of MtohiaTOlli hm ®l]p««dy boo® 

iiooMsoi i» tlio oarliop ch®pt«p« Tbo porpeso hofo 1* to mmim fim 

oEtoat to otiioii th® Dalai of Gi It® moasttiros ®pto his It alia® roodol. 

Tho ®©*t otovioftt* noint of poftrofieo 1* th® thomo of th® asplriag 

oiM* In Tlia. ftriioio M&chiotrtlli had oactoilod th« irirtnoi of m® iUtao 

OoAtaY Bopgi*! Afothoclos oM iSovoru* i<iho roso froo cooparetio# 

ofeoeoarlty to tho hi^boat poaitioaa in thoii* rospoctloo laMt by dt»t 

of lobooifi oonningi aiibitioii and soifwoonfldaiico* Tho Dnko of Cniso 

in his op^niiii spoooh aligns hi»a®lf with snoh mn* 

Mhot gloiy is thoro in a ocwcai good 
That hwaga for owory poasant to achiovot 
that lika X boat that flios boyoM ay nosoh*® 

fho iniio doapiaoa a^llgi^i tho king, tho powor of tha (|ito«® aothon* 

lo soon AH thoao m triflo® that anat gliro way boforo his asnipa* 

tiOAs« Mfwanroiri waliiGa BATAbas idto gloAta ovor tho noans ho ooploysf 

tho dniao has both oyos fixod on his and and oapoa littlo for tho 

naona ho ooploys* Bo look® nmin tho suaatai as noeoaaafy oapodlanoioa 

vMMk ho it obligod to iffioopt and nao* 

Jhirthor Oniao dots not apoonloto or owon aorsioniao vory moh 

gboot tho bosio prlnoiploa of his life on whioh ho baaos his lets* 

Bo it too b«sy doing and c«hiowing| too prooeenplod with planning 

ooopb pAmmi to oxanine his motiwations* lo koopa boforo him only 

too idtoalo • tho poMiMitiittoy of tho Homan Chnreh and his porsanal 

•» Clartadcm 

ibrotOf ©ifotg* liiir» p« @4i« i» 1*4* 

f* XbM.t j# 4«it 1« 
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Mvmmmmntu Kaefe oat of tlitjs# iitals ls®l|»s scd preaotaf tli« otiiti*# 

Sii»« th<m feaat all the cafit vlthla thy haiiSf 
Jo thttffle or cut. take this at surest thing i 
That right or urong thou 4»ai tliyself a 

Mafiliits?»*«lli in mtim rather than thou^t • stj^lt is the Quiie* 

lM,...Priayy finis several stateaents which bring to mind 

tl» iMstioBs of the Duke of (Juise# 

Still the easperienc# of our tines show those orlaces to htm 
ioiMi great things who hsr® had little regard for good faithf 
and have teen able by astuteness to confuse mn*B b reins f 
and %dio have ultimately overcome those who have nate loytlty 
their foundation*!! 

Further Machievelli allowi that a prince in the crocest of establish*" 
ing hisself is "often obliged f in order to maintain the state, to 
act aisinst faith, against charity, agaimit humanity and s.i^ainst 
religicaa" *1^ 

.mMn:, ^ Botes 

i^re it is an absolute question of the welfare of our 
eountfy ve nust admit of m considerations of just lee or 
Injustice, of iitrcy or cruelty , of nraise or ignomi]^, but 
putting ail else aside ve must adopt whatever course will 
save the natii»*s exist #nee and liberty *13 

Iftkat other reason does Catherine give for the msssiicre of ^he 

Hugusnots than the above f The fact that she too was an Xtaliiui 

helped WKttsm to identify her with fisehiavelli* fihe aided #ni 

abetted the Guise in his blood-thirsty schemes against the llugisiiiots 

(wi persui^iNt her son Charles H to give his consent to their plai^« 

the king was shocked and alarmed at the attack on Coligny she 

advised him to visit ths wounded adairsl thus 


lour Majesty were best go visit him 
Sad asks a show as if all were well*!^ 


!§• Ibid*, p* 44t. 1* 14«*4ti. 
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'B.mmver ail th® acts of Oals® ar® not «o r®pv«h«nsibl® as tliay 
aiifeht epposr, la tli® last cliaptsr of Th« Princ® MaolilaT«lli ®®ic®s 
an SJBpasslonai appaai for ^li® mnifleatioa of Italy. Political 
division and military iaoapacity mm also tn@ lot of Franc® and 
Gnist, ili£® H8elii®v«lll| r»®lis»d hm fatal this conld be for his 
country* Spaini Ireland and ^*ti»tri® were sKswerfal rivals and only 
a stiNOj^ France with centralised po '®r ccsnld emerge snccessfal 
against her enemies* 

The all import ant thing was the establtsbflwnt of the 
natioml state* Both thw form which it should tsdce 
and the means by which it should be estatllshed were 
stMsondary concerns *13 

l4B0th#r fostor that undemiiied national unity as understood by 

Mechievelli was the reliance upon foreign mercenaries* 

The mercenaries and aumilaries are useless and dangerous f 
mad if any 0 m supports his state by the arms of mercenaries 
he will never stand firm or sure, as they are disunited, 
aiiil»itioGui, without discipline, faithless, bold amongst 
friends, cowardly amoUNgit eiwales, they have no fear of God, 
and keep no faith with Mn*l® 

ftm Guise also wanted a strong military force united on grounds of 
a ccmon faith and nationality. Henry of Havarre was neither a 
Papist nor a true l^eadman, as Havarre is geographically, racially, 
linguistically and sceiologicaily mm aJdn to Spain than France* 

Tl» Guise persuaded Charles to consent to the amssacre in these 
words* 


iad ra^r choose to seek your country*® good 
Than pity and relieve these upstart heretics**^ 

ififfift must rPMsdaer that in !ftrl«f®*s lifetime ana lilce Bi»#iley, 

JShPllySt Malniipht* and leicester were building a strong and unified 

(MS eocactly the mm principles as the Guise was foUowiHi 
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Sm ftmem* eoiiid not tfcli fly liit At hi* cum 

mfiomX po3.iti«l»as idiio loatlit^ Gnl«« and all h» stood for* fent in 

ttMili* Actlomi foliwAd iiis i®ad v^iy elosAly# 

on# cows to AxfmiM tiroAtw^nt of Ms sotmNi 

mtAriaX on* finds nppssisost in !iis writing a blatant nationsiisisif 
imlitSoAl and rsligimis* All lyings '^nglisbi and Protostant sro 


tliorotielily ondorsAd* In tmimint tbit ons ffinst alwssrs liotp in mind 
tno let of SAt^leaeat 1571 wteScfe proc!!; aimed naconditjoaiil loyalty 
to tiie oaten. 

It WAS declared M|it treascm to affirm that Flisebeth was 
noil or xsight not btf oases | or that she was a heretioi 
sehis'attie or a asnrper. *fhe Mt emphasised that tM Po|i«*a 
bid to recover the English Catholics was an attempt to 
destroy their nafaral elleglaneei to ereate sedition and 
to plot the overthrow of the realm *33 


this eci^let® support of tn® ipeen meant eomolete snpnort of the 
Chnrolt of tegland and vice versa* 

fho Heformation and the #<?tablisliiaeiit of the Tudor dynasty had 
served to ent Inglanfl off from *liir©pt and to give it a more dlatlnet 
persewallty than ever before* Jince polltleal and rellglont «nlty 
toincided the vole of both* the Anglican Church and the Anglican 
Mttgdom heoasie vitally important for the survival aM growth of the 
PvMiestaM oatwie* lenry fill had sterely deeiasred himself the ampreae 
IteMi of nm CMmM in l!ngland| not of ^ church* However during 
th* reg«wy of Somoreet and iorthumherlmd the Protestant cause was 
firmly laplsmtod m British soil and many Protestant preachers awl 
roltNPm* me** tl**m a cordial weiccwie at ihe centres of learning 


3ua gQgjmop* 

Ptotestfint loalotsi Mttoerto restrali^d^hy their whole* 
eoMO fear ©f Seary poured into the country from abroad t 
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not liath»rmm only but mpoAflmn of n har»li«r tls« 

onsroys soot hf Cal’fin from 0etwiva« During Odvitrd*« short 
roign forolgn diviws and foraign oosngrofations won & 
rojaarkablo hold on ilnglaisi* *^3^ Italian Poter %tyr vm 
Professor of Dirlnlty et Oxford | Hfirtin l^er at Canbridg*! 
Blthongh ho eonld spoak no F^glishi 3oim a Lose©, a fngltirt 
fr^Mi FoltuMly ¥6s psstor of th® foioign eowmity in Loidoaf 
a QQmm Paul Fagtsts was rmder of Hobrw at Cwbridgof 
thowi voro eongrogations of Froneh spoaiciRg *lallO!is at 
Cantorbnry and 01a»tonfowy*i^ 

Tha faot that Cantorbnry ga^o sholttr to dissident fronshnon it 
tlpiificont as it was th® early boss® of lisrlow®* Forthor Ctubridgt 
wat always associatod with th« Protest •■nt cans® rather than Oxford 
till as lata as tho nlaotoonth eontury* Host Glisabothan Puritans 
wora frott Cawbridga • Tr®v«rS| »rcwi»#> -^arroWf i(lalsiiigh®jS| 

Pamy aiMl tfdall* l4ost bishops with Calwinist loaning® mm also tmm 
sJUm natar* lomniy Coxj Pillci«gtoH| Foma and Griirlall# 
fhm powarfal Earl of loicastar had baan th® natron of Hartwrighti 
irtiila Walsiiighii3»| •■^llys and Sir Valter ’Jildnay^ tha Chaneallor of 
th® ixohOiltHiry initiatad ParlisMtatary action to modify the Prayer 
Booh along mom dafinita Protestant lints « Tha most wocal of all 
'ysa «arly Puritans y Pstar Wantworthy was a istar raletion of tha 
WalsingliiMv* Harleseii oas knows y was an intinata of tint Malainghtn 
|ions^<^ and nay awan hswa bat^n in tha anploy of Sir Franois to 
oomitar tha Catholia aspionaga* 

flw Rottan Catholics both in England and abroad war® always 
snspaet as they held btliafs contrary to that of tha astal'lishad 
state bat also doe to these baliafs they war# alllad to the aBonios 
of the stata* In mss the let of Bmormmf nade Elisabeth tha 
•inf ram Cooefemor*' within England of all matters spiritnaly 
ooelesiastloal and temporal* M oath to this affect was c<|mpiilsory 
for all clergy I gofemment officers y lawyers y schoolsasters and 
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si«il»®2r# of Pariiaaoiit* Thm Pop© cmmttyaotod fcf nt I. nil of 

2KCCiWBaic«tioa ^ *»4 Sontonco Boclarntory against Blisabatb, tho 

ppateMal ^noan of SB^laMi aM tfeos® liapatica adliaping to lior*** 

411 tuftsli ^iaeoproa th« Santano® of Ijoatfearaa anl ar« ewt off ttm 

tlio Unity of tu® Body of ChpJat*** Parlinaant again affiPSMUi It® 

stani fey th® ®n'» tfe« Anglican Chnrcfe in 1871 * In 1880 Mwajrd 

Canplon haa^ad tfe® first Jasnit mission to SnglaiM* Ttil® vas part 

of til® caapaifii for regaining Jn^^land for Bouiot Pope Gregory IIII 

ia^miently patronisei tlte Spanish atta«Ie on Ireland md assniw8 

the S^Iish BomiA Catholics that assassinatioai vat no sin and 

granted a plenai^ indnlgenee to any who retaoeed **that guilty wmmn 

of Ehgland** This inspired mai^ to atteupt it and many anavered 

with their lives e«i« Parsons and Bichard Carnett* *^'11110 the Church 

of Ecne had alienated the i^giish* 

They oast aside tdie ctoraX veaponi the only one *hat the 
feest CathoHos vonM nsey and sanh to violenee and 
oonapiraoy* 4s a result of MK.ir efforts the cans® of 
Catholicism mas for more than a toadred years identified 
vith intriftie and assassination*,^ 

The memory of Mary Tudor* s felocwiy relpi was fi'osh in ^lisafeethan 

minds* Bar msrriage to their greatest political enemy* Philip of 

SpalBi had senred to at^agcnise patriotic Anglicans further* Maryy 

^netn of Scots had hesn a focal point for treascn am insnrroetion* 

These plots wese on the surface prompted fey religion * planting 

a troo CathoWo %mm in place of a heretic Protestant one • but 

fraaae toe& an active share in then for clearly political eonsidera* 

ticns* nusaUy im Farlisment banished ail Jesuits and soainafT" 

pi^sti m pain of death* In 183? yielding to political consider®* 

ticni Hixalieth sipmd the order for the execution of Haiy* ^naen 

of Bools* Tlw Bngllsh siispicion of the Hoatn Church bad resulted 


HB* Shlid*f p* 3(04* 


ia loathiag • strofsg aMagoalsa was fost«r«<l by 

til* political riwaliy witlj KraBc® ami Spain* By tho close of tls« 
sixtaantfe contnry th« Bofowation bad tsstrood a vary strong 
political complaxicBa sM chi^ifch loysltias wiire a prioo factor la de- 
-tafminSag tlw brlanco of power la Baropa# 

Marlcnra liwod in tjiasa troablad ♦•iBss an^f his early training 
and ittMSy tmd aasblod bin to aopreciato both the rolifious as wall 
as the political aspects of th® Europaea seana** i® also raolisad 
that Elisabeth and her Protestant sattlaiaant ware symbols of English 
isdipandaiiea* For England to be safe the Raformtlon hid to swriwa 
the attaelcs of R^wa* Marlcwre amt hawa baen awara of the bloody and 
costly ciwil wars owsr raligion in Barop# and natnrally wantad that 
his hCNsalani idiotild not ba tom asinadar as aany nations on the 
contimnt had bean* fhis play briaEs ont wary claarly tb® walm of 
the English Charch and its naqnestionable walidity and at t^a aana 
tlSMi dapiets tha horrors of religlom strife in l^anca* 

fha history of tha fortmies of the Hemsa of ¥alols and the 
logmiiots in Franea is om series of confnsiont attach and ecmntar* 
«ttaeh| Mtfderi riot and nassaere* Frtsa 1562 till 1572 tha wars of 
raligioti had diwidad and impowarishad franca* That® began with the 
nassMiye of tho Ingnenots by Guise at Vassy and ended with the 
bloodbath ^ St* Bartholoeiew's Iwa* Rot only was Franca diwidad 
by yaUgicn M tho crewn itself was weak* Three powerful fwilies 
oiMitastad for seprane power aM brought ruin on aXl| including 
thensalvasi in their struggle* These ware tha Bourbons | the Guises 

The ^aen tiotheri Catherine da !lediel| during 
^ fOighf of her three sons triad to brash the power of these 

wii to oentimlisa authority in the parson of the Ming* In 
ieim this i®* slleiiid no considerations of Justice or hwaaaity 
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to ttind ia h&T way and fhmmhy ©arnad for hersolf th« notorloty 
sh« then onji^od* 

H»r emieaxti iris for her house, her adopted ocmntfy^i aiaS 
E»t least for herself , for she relished the power denied 
to her daring the reigns of her husband ai^ her elder son* 
Catherine desired peace within and without* She son^t to 
* m%rt the imminent ciwil war between the rival factions 
nm allied with rival houses of ths nobility# She desired 
also to avoid war with Spain and England# To these ends she 
endeavoured to pit the confessions and the hcmses aiainst 
each other *^i 

^ Marlowe was perhaps too close in time to these events and not 

sufficiently informed to appreciate the national and nobler motives 

of CatheriiMi# For him, as for his contemporaries! she symbolised 

the most depraved aspects of both Catholicism and Machiavellianism# 

In the play therefore she is shown up in a vei^ poor light# She is 

seen as a woman idio can even will the death of her own son to serve 

the ends of her meibitlm. and her faith# 

ind if he do den^ what I do sa!f| 

1*11 dispatch him with his brother presently, 
ind then shall Monsieur wear t3to diadem t 
Tush, all shall die unless I have will, 
for tdiilet she lives latherins will be Queen 

ind again when Henry III l^fuUy tells her of the murder of the 

Cuise abuses him rather tdnan oozidones# Marlowe represents her 

doing this out of a sense of frustrated Catholiolsm# The national 

calamity inliereiit in the death of Ouise is mentiinied but not 

explained* 

1 cannot apeak for grief | when thou west bom, 

1 would that I had vordered thee, my son# 

Miy son? them art a changeling, not my son# 

X eurse thee and exclaim thee miscreant, 

Traitor to Qod, and to the realm of France#^ 

The calamity to Catholicism, which for Marlowe and Boland was a 


@1* laitttca, Holmid K* 
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false faitfe» was the main cans© of her grief* 

To whom shall I bewray my secrets now* 

Or who will help to build Religion? 

The Protestants will glory and insult. 

Wicked Havarre will get the crown of France 
The Popedom cannot standi all goes to wack.^ 

Her share in the massacre is shown to be cunning bxA deceitful in 

the tn^st tradition of "Machiawl®* Modern scholarship has now 

absolved her of most of the ericas that were associated with her 

name* 


She bore no hatred for Protestants, and had no prejudice 
against axQrhody* She wanted peace, the safeguard at all 
costs of the monarchy* s prerogatives and of her children*# 
inhei^tance I to defend her position she allowed herself to 
be trembled neither by sentiment nor scruple* Very broad 
in matters of belief, but severe towards rebellion she 
took constant care to preserve the unity of tihak realm and 
to spare the "poor subjects** *25 

Qt ail the problems before Catherine the most pressing and 
difficult was to break the power of the nobility* Amongst these the 
most powerful was the House of Guise* The mother of Mary, Queen of 
Scots and widow of James ¥ of Scotland was Hary Guise* Thus Mary 
posed a zeligious and political danger to Hlisabethan England* Mary 
Guise had been regent during the minority of her dauipiter* The 
father of Maxy Guise had been a national hero having recovered 
Calais frcni the English* of the brothers of Hazy Guise was a 
cardinal and the other, Marlowe's protagonist, was the Leader of 
tiMi Catholic pary at court* This family wanted for Prance ^aetly 
iribat Elisaba^ did for England, a strong united nation on the basis 
of a cemim faith* 

Tho fmi]^ (Guise) was ardently convinced that the security 
of France rested on the maintenance of the Catholic faith* «* 
The Guises were perfectly prepared, if heed be, own to set 
aside the succession and make themselves masters of France 
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ift or<l«r to present a Protestant frcm ©otting to tli« 

|ueli re&<liii«8i to supplant th« ruling liouso and dlmaatlsor 
jTiinot enabled the Huguenots to post as patriots sM 
toallsts owjissloned to deliver the king from the doaina- 
tlon of a faction.26 

This overweening ambitloni personal and religious » is imply 

by Marlowe in the most pejorative terms* A fine eaewaple of this is 

the opening speeeh of the Guise, 

But first lets follow those in France, 

That hinder oar possession of the crown i 
As Ceasar to his soldiers, so say It 
Those that hate rat I will leam to loath, *• 

The plot is laid, and things shall cme to pass, 

Mhere resolution strives for vict03i^,27 

Thwi Guise feeccfflies the vlllian of the piece. He was even 

prepared to overthrow the king if he met with royal opposition, and ) 

this was an unforgiveable ©rirae in the eyes of Tudor England * 

Further being a Papist he becaae a political and religious enei^ of 

Ingliuid* In this picture of the Guise Marlowe is basically in 

* aecordinoe with the facts of history. 

The party of the Guises, ••they not cmly plmmed and approved 
of the aassacre, but actually executed its they stand out 
as representatives of that fierce spirit which characterises 
the tea^r of those idio fought on behalf of the Catholic 
reaction* Thoir 8ten«>prineiplo was cooroion, the Imiuisition, 
or thi assassin*s knife, or any form of terrorism, seemed to 
them not «oly allowable but natural* They dabbled in murders { 
the ehrcmiele of the years before the St, Bartholomew 
masssoro is filled with acts of violence done by their 
agonsyi the sassawre itself was b^ a larger and shining 
illustratitm of thoir principles 

All this ehicaaery aisl deceit culminated in the holocaust <ni 
Angust liTS* Bofcufo that the Queen of Havarre had died under 
•nspioiotis oiteuastaiMieSf and though the inquest revealed a fatal ^ 
Itsif infeoticn the story that ste was poisoned by the limiin Catholics 
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¥«• widespread* Jh»m was m attempt e® Co31giy*s lift* llarlcwt 
ig»«Mc®S|, or perhaps was igtioraiit of fha faet| that Coligi^* was 
pposauriiig til® klui; towards an open war with J’lein* This was dis- 
tasteful to Cathtrin® as sh® wantsd p®ae® with so oow®rf«l a eo- 
religionist# It was this that nrf.ed her to reaov® Coliff^ fr« her 
path* MarloiR® deplots tho atteaptod amrtier of the edmiral Stf an 
eacaiBpl® of Cttholi© perfidy end an attack on *'h® ^tosteats* **11® 
Inpiaaiol cnitcry against this a+teck on their chamnion frightened the 
king into the Cat hollo camp and he gave his consent to the Btssaore* 
Betwean 1 and 2 a«&* on Stmdsy morning a hell rang from th* steeple 
of St* Germain -I’Ameirois and this signalled ♦•he start of the 
massaore* It is diffionlt to estimate the anafeor of wietifflSf hnt 
most histeriaiis are agreed that nearly ten tfeemssM fell in Paris 
alone and almost the ttrm anmher were killed in the orminees* *^1118 
deed ms all tlwi »»?e eril as ^ht Hnrnenots had flocked to Paris 
to attend the marriase of their king* with all of Sncland iiarlowi 
mast hate keen shocked at the went and wst have Immn of the 
offiolal court aonrnijig declared by Blisafectfe for the slaughtered 
ingim^i* Sngllsh repngnane© of ^ho deed was heightened by the 
issue of the tpeeiel medal struck by the Pope applauding th® aetion 
of his followers* 

harloHe has dsliherately introduced the murder of Hams into 
the pli^* Bmus stood for modem thimcht and phtloso’nhy of the kind 
prevalent at Canhridfe* Bams was studied and much admired at 
Gei^ridge and hie bold challenge of the old order most hurt aunealed- 
to llarleiife*e lie^attenfe fuestloning spirit* Th® mrder of Eama 
neanl an ettaek on the modem Protestant spirit "by reaetimary 
lereei# 

the eeinitenk oonfliets and bloodshed ^at reaulted from the 
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rtligious coatrcrtr#i»»i®s of tli® tls® mast hmw aadt m doop lapi^ssioa 
on Marlosro. Asid© from wii.ksowi wn lik© Luther , Calvin, SSMingll 
and Srasiais th®r@ ¥©r© th@ imilv® disputants, tSacoc in SeotlanS, 
Cr&maer end fyadal© at horn©, to say nothing of th® irritln^s of 
Martin Marprelat©# Th«s® awn had mad® explicit the necessity of 
Protestant ism and had allied this fiovcfrent to the htnsinist lund 
nationalist seal that was sweeping through Europe* Civea his hack- 
ground and his ge ni us Marlowe could not hut share their heliefs and 
convictions • religious arid political* 

In the text oaw finds several references to fhe wicked Preneh 
Catholics preparing and plotting the destruction of God*s true 
oharch and country - angland* Guise opens with a list of his 
adkierents « 

Paris hath full five hundred colleges, 

As sunaasteries, priories, abh^s and halls, 
iflhereln are thirty thousand able awn. 

Besides a thomiaiid sturdy student Catholics, 

And »ora| of ny knowledge in one cloister keeps 
five hundred fat Franciscan friars and priests * 

All this and swre, if nore may he caaprised, 
fo bring Idle will of our desires to end*®® 

At the tine of the laassacre Guise sounds his hunting cry when the 

Baguenots plead for isercy* 

M viUituii that tongue of thine 

That hath hlasphened the Holy Church of Boaw, 

^lall drive no plaints into the Guise*® earsf 
To sake the Justice of ^ heart relent t 
TuOf tue, tue, let escape i 
So, drag ti»a away*^ 

So dfuhk with powor is the Guise that he flaunts his aidbitiont in the 

fee# of the king hinielf* 

1^ liord, to speak sore plainly, it is thust 
Being aninated by religious seal, 

S$» clarendon 
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I imm. to ®ix th® powir I eaa 

T® m^avfhTow fMm® smimm ?«rit®ttst 

AikI I kam ms Lord* th@ P&p% will a®il his tripl® pjrcwn 

Ay®| raa fh» catholic Philip, dag of 3naia, 

Era I ahall want, will cana® tils faii|ms 
1o rip ti» i^oldea bowels of A£»@riea*^A 

Marlow# has also iatrodijctd bitter ccMsoats on tti® Catholle filth. 

SaroTOi is aairdar®! b®eaas« ha esj^is fiireei on Christ wMeh Catliolles 

®r# not sappoaati to do, 

Mhy darest thou pr^muai® to call on Christ 
i>{ltliout the latercassioa of son# salat 

Sothlni; couldl b# calculated to win th® su’joort of a Protestant 

a^ienc# nor# than this, kither had Indited tha Boaiw Church for 

th# «an«ssiwtt iaportam# giv«ii to saints and Calwlnlsts looked «ii«» 

ar^thiag hut direct access to Cod with hol^ horror. 

An iwsa ooini caustic coment is nad# idien Ihik# Dnemiii# ccuisults 

Jaccpiis Clomiiit about rowanfing th@ death of his brother, Puke of 

Cuise, The friar sets aside Dwein#*® scruples hj allowing that 

*tbe deed is uaritorloiMi**,®® This echo®# the Pope’s declaratiina that 

the Mfder of Elisabeth by Catholics vcuM be a meritorious deed and 

not a sin. This ecwoest must haw® aroused popular Indignation afaliuit 

ttw unsortgilinui setheds of Kachlawelll adopted by the Counter* 

Befoiwation. 

On thi other hand Marlowe loses no opportunity to praise the 
Kupwn^Sf their leader and their achieweneiits* ^he end of his play 
is patiffitly artificial * acre so because of the appeal made by the 
dying lenry to iHsObeth mlm beccmes the symool of tnm reliri<ni« 
Cuiee idio chaa^ions the Catholic cause at the wery outsat 
iaiieateo that religi^m holds no intrinsic value for hln, Xt is 

n 

nerely a tool be uses to gain his private ends, 

l i liitllillT— — ^ 
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Mr policy Mth trmmd rolieion, 

Holigiont 0 Dltbolo* 

Fy»| 1 m ssii«yBi«d* however I seeiii 

To think ® word of stich e staple sound 

or so fraat aat^er should he yad© the groiiM.^^ 

So the Eoaaa Catholics are exposed as r®iieto«s opportunist s» havinf 

no true religion in then* Levin has pointed opt th®^ a popular fndor 

notion was that Catholics ware really setheittg nalsi a relifioas 

canooflage for reasons of noliey# The obvious inference being that 

the Church of England was free fr<n such base sufeterfUfe* 

Marlowe loses no oonortunity in oraialnp the virtues of true 

religion* This is dom in two ways? by protesting ^he laerits of 

Protest antis® aM by vilifying it* enemies | chiefly the Pope* 

After the death of Charles ^uesn Catherine sent for Henry froas 

Poland to be king after his brother* Havarre ototests the lus^-ice 

of his clalM* which is the true Protestant cause 

But God that always doth defend the rifht 
Will show Hlg ttsrey and or®ser%e us still*®® 

A few lliMis later the Huguenot Pleshe eueoura^es Mrverre in this 

ficti<m* 


Pleshet the virtues of our true reJigion 

Cannot but march with many graces soret 
Whoee arisgr shell disccttflt ail your foes* 
kB& at the length in Pamoelonift crown 
liaipite of Spain and all the popish pcafer* 

That holds it from your hlghiMSs wronf fully t 
tour Ma^estyi her rightful Lord and 'iTvereim* 

lefn^t f ruth Fleshei atid God so prosper m in ail| 

As I ijDtend to labour for the truth* 

And true profession of Hif holy word*®® 

Later whan Itevafre proclaim* his cause m e **<|uarrel 3uat and right” 

talDHEi up *ia hmur of our God** | another Hua^tenot says • 

Then la this bloody brunt they my * ahold 
The sol* endeavour of your princely caret " 

^ To plant the true succession of your faith*®’ 
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Tlii» eonstaat upon th® truth of th® f&lth emmot 

hau® hoan misuMoratood by Marlow® ‘s audiane® who war® all Ic^al 
^itoglishiBaB pladged to dafand thair Quaaa from Catholic plots tad 
thair cQimtrjf froa Catholic domlaation* *"ha coMtaat oroclMaatioa 
of tfea validity of thair ciraad • raligious and political - had 
propaganda valu# that Marlow® was asttit® aiiough to draw upon* 
Vilification of th® Hcasan Catholics is scatte:wd throughout 
the play* A f«w ©xamples will suffic® to liKllcata Anglican iadlf na- 
tion* Whan Admiral CoIigZQr had been murdered in his bed Anjlou 
exclaims s- 

Away with him| cut off his head and hands 9 
And sand than for a present to the Popat 
And when this just ravei^'® is finishadi 
Unto mount Faucon shall we drag his corpse 

Rawarra accuses Cuisa of clotting against Franca exactly what was 

being plotted against England* 

that wioleed Guise I fear me such will be 
the ruin of that famous realm of France t 
For his aspiring thoughts aim at the crmmf 
And takas his vantage on Haligionf 
to plant the Pope and popalings in the r«alm» 

And bind it ^olly to th® Sea of Roma .3^ 

Rafaraneas to the sovereign virtues of Elisabeth and her country a;^ 

deliberately introduced to further spotlight the vllliany of those 

who wished for her downfall* Om of the crimes of Ouise mentionsd 

by luiry 111 * 

Did he not draw a sort of English priests 
From Dcuai to the s^lnary at Bheimsi 
To hatch forth treason 'gainst their natural ^eent 
Did he not cause the King of Spain's ^ge fleet 
To threa^n England and to memce me?dO 

The dying Wmscf expresses his love and respect for tegland. This 

n 

of oonn* la hlaterleall? Inaceumta and dfamatieally umaturali bat 
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it ateilfttbiy Harlow®* IS inirpoi® ©f iaiportiaf tb« Ttsaor 

ijjyyt. ftf tWii 

itwarf#! ^ iby h.m&^ 1 hmm i© mmar 
To mimfm tlist wietaid CJmi^li of Kos.® 

Tliat lifttotuitlt up tuGsli blooiy proof io«]|| 
lyod hmm pjetstsst otomal lov« to 
iM to til® of SaglftM ip®eiolly« 

'^m Cod batli bitased fop batlJig pop®py#«l 

looping this ppopagaadiat end in iriow Murlow® hms diitopf*d 

history t yh«th«p h® did this d©lib®pet®ly fop dpamatic op politieal 

pwpoaos* OP Idiot hop ho was not in posaosalon of all tho faets 

osntuit dofinltoiy b« asooptainod# It is eoptain that anti-f^aisiBO 

and sicAi-Catholio pttaoup was pif* in Bliaolothsa tl»ss* Maplowo’s 

play is aln ost oinasMitogpaphio in its swift powiow of Fponoh histopy 

and auah a papid siipwoy always londs Itself to owopsiwolifleation 

and distoption of tim truth* Ho capofully piehod cmt those owonts 

whioh ahoifod tho Ouiso ospty in the ooopost light - the wystop- 

ious death of the Qiuien of lawappoi the Ciuise wanting a great 

Catholie league supported by Spain and Hone, the cwtolding of Cuts# 

by Mogepoiie aiai ths despiosble chapactep of Henry III *8 aaorderep 

deems Cimnt* a half-witted oreatupot a Jest to his 
fpimids* a hoKiiiiean friar la'^-ely icad# priestf a 
a type of eharaeter not rare:^ fomid in fhe days of fci^ 
xolliioee exeitementy the hangeivon and enthnsiastie 
iimttiiBsiitt of a detopoined and fanatical party* ••gppw 
daily m&m oai^p to rid the world of a hated hing*^® 

lihat rn^imm did not inelnio in his play were the efforts of Queen 

Catheriiie to emolidato royal powor imd to avoid open war with 

oither of Spain (tho Bote of MJoo was for a whllo a sorioos 

ei^tor for the hmst of Qooon Elisabeth snd spent several montli* witSr“ 

hot to liOMiOttJs ignored the fact that the Solse first wo^d 

Mifga^to do falois and this inforiated her' brother Charles IX 

41^ Hiid** •* 4 f |« i* WiiMMl* 

0*V. A Hiiitorv.^ .gpinoo* Clarewloa Fros«» Osford. 1®06. 

p# jtoo* 



tth» was fflsrriaa to Hsnry of lawarr®# Harlow® cooM liava sliowB tli« 
rivalry ia love as well as In religion between Gnise eni Havarref 
or need this as exteraieting cirowastaii^es for the infidelity of tlie 
Doeliess of Guise, but be did not do io« Perbaps be did not partly 
beeanse iwaaatie and esKitional natters of siwb a na^^'iire held little 
interest for bin, and partly because tbe main inplieation of tbe 
play was political and not buman* Again the better p«pt of a year 
elapsed between the death of tbe Guise and that of Henry III, but 
Marlowe telescopes both events* Tbe most conspicious departure from 
bistory is the dying speecb of Henry III and bis great apoeal to 
England •• mtkimg could be further frcas the miM of any siJEteeidsb 
eeatnry irenobman* llarlowe adroitly closes bis drwia with tbe ei^ 
of tbe talois dynasty with tbe crown falling to Hsvarre who is 
tbroo^bont syabol of true religion* Tbe trulmpb of tbe Prot@s-> 
tent and pr©«*lailiab cause is uppermost* Marlowe must have be€«i 
aware of bow little his faith meant to Ifavarre when political gains 
were at staice, of his Joining th® Homan Church with the flippant 
remarh that Faris was well worth a mass* rsut as this would have 
impaired tbs lauife of virtuous Fpotestantlsm Marlowe left it out* 
the medieval concept of tragedy is alluded to at a few pieces, 
and yet tbww of the faU of a great man from a position of 
ligii^aiice is not fully worked out. Guise does refer to himself as 
Ceasar w bei B wumed of the waiting murderers* This line Is said to 


have beisi eehoed W Shakespeare in his writing of , fftiflX 

let Ceaser lAiall go forth* 

let mm eonseiti end baser men f«« <i®«th* 

Bui they ere pewients, X m Puke of Guise 

Bemy III leftrs to Guise as *8urcharged with surfiet of 
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salJitiJWia Hcawrer timm ean b« llttl# doubt that asldo 

frm. all it* wit* m a eiwwroi&l pot-bollai* TM lfa8,a.affi3P8. at 

i* p*«ala«atly a propaganda plasr* II«ii(3tersoii ang^Taats tills 
sbonld he so* 

It daalt with arants that mm still in tim mw» aiid| 
doabtlassi pjwidad a nsafiil testioongr to its author** 
patrlotl© f^otoitantis® and loyalty at a tia* iiilian th«y 
mm b«ing rather aos^ than questiomd assong his friend* 

iiuwa %d was an»«t«d on May 12 1 1033 there were found in his rocai 

eertain papers containing heretical opinions, which under torture 

confessed as belonging to Marlowe* These , he said, had got nixed 

with his own papers ihile they had been sharing the ssmt lodgings* 

Charges of ''atheiim''* against Harlows were sany, chiefly the Baines 

Hotel so Henderson** Biaiioning cannot be dismissed out of hand* 

there cfoi be little season to question the prcN^udor propaganda 

of this play* Chie notes that the entire series of Shakespeare** 

histories haws exactly the same moral wis* support of the ruling 

dynasty and the sanctity of the monarch and his ways* f&irlowe took 

great pain* to deliberately introduce proofs for ■♦•he validity of 

the Hrotestant cense* By doing this he was only supporting his 

Qite«d as the rightful political and religious ruler of aigland* 

deal 

There was a goe^of unrest in the eountry at the end of the century* 
Spain though defeated by the scattering of the irosda was by no 
Means erttidied| France was a nearer foe and the Pope was always 
eaccuiei^lni ^ Snglish Catholics to revolt* The question of the 
iuciesslon was a gnawing m» and Catholic claiaants were not wanting. 
inrtiMr the Chnreh of isglaiid was as yet a fledgling church and had 
to be dClMled twm attaelcs from both C^ssva and^ Em* the young 

dis p* m* X* 
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C oyr«»t>oMai«B«» 3®pt. tf ISI®* 

<lo«i 4«f«a4 hi% tratli most ardently Is this playt bst im 

tandu wxfm tn agree hatlmv utio had eoM^KStd ts« sae of fofot 

hf tim Clmro^ to gather adherent a* 

But thi thosidita and ntanings of tha tcmX can ha 
aattifaat to none hut CM* Tharafora it ia fntiXa 
and iii^silbXa to oomaad or to foroa any nan to 
haliara this or ^hat«*«Harasy ean narar ha son** 
talnad hy foroa* ciM*s wmt ha fluting hartf r 

ani if that avail not| than will it ranain naohtolcad 
hf ta^iorai anthoritiasy though thay fill tha vorM 
altii hlooA* Haraay is a ai^iritnal tfiing| out with 
iTM, tnacnad with no fita. drowsed with m irater*** 
flwngh ira ahonld hnm avary 4m and haratio t>y foroat 
yat naithar aara tharaf mr will thaia ha case 
aohinarad or eoiwa^i tharahy.d? 

,,¥ Qa ^altlichar Uharlayt* 

lhMfloiia*i ijfiliarant hwnnitis draw hl» naturally towards hnthar Mid 

•a ha oontaead tha hloodshad aM violaisc® tnployed by ♦ha Onisa 

and qmm Ca'hariiia to mehiava a totally Catholie Franea* Parhapt 

ha was alia axpraasing the rasratfol larror that was felt hy hia 

a^taafaraflaa at tha fanatieal daaii of Mary Tsdor in har attaapt 

ta hfliNi l««laod tael within the fold of !!««• Ha laiws to anggaat 

that it ia far hattar to aUow and raspaet the sowarairn indapahdanot 

af ihilMidi and all tha mem so haoansa tma ralirion residad thara* 

Sa Itawiisva tMalMraat* 

HI dad m Inoa will alwiys pat them down 
that lift tlMMsalwaa against tha parfaot trethf 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CTARD II 

All seholars aM critics are agreed that this is chronologically 
the last and finest play of Marlowe* 3| and thus they all regret the 
mtinely and of perhaps the •aost promising figuiti in all English 
literatui^* The play was written aost probably in 1591-9? before the 
closure of the London theatres due to the plague epidemic, fhe play ' 
is entered for publication in the Stationer* s Register on July 6|3S^. 
One remeaibers that Marlowe met his premature death on May 30,19^ at 
Deptford Strand* 

Marlowe I in this play^ had certainly ccs&e a long way from the 
crude pageantry of Tamberlane and the adolescent outpourings of Mdo* I 
There is a much greater control of the '^mighty line**| the bcmibast and 
sonority are hept in etitoh while the tautness and tension of the pithy 
statement is much more in evidence* There is also a much maturer and 
deeper insight into character am motivation* The static figures of 
Tamberlane are gone and there is a credible and honest development 
of character and action from scene to scene* History is viewed along 
contemporary humanist lines rather than the substantlalism of the 
elasiicist* Idward is a more human and sympathetic person than ai^ of 
tiarloiNi*# other protagonists* One feels a closer aM easier identity 
with Mvard than with Tamberlane} Barabas or even Faustus* And though 
Marloife’s finest dramatic work enjoyed a very brief theatrical life^ 
there can be little doubt that this play had a very great influence 
on idle writers of histories that followed after* The most conspicious 
debt beim that of aialEespeare’s in .Richard.. 11* 

fhas one must agreo with Prof* Bakeless in his nmmnt that this 
In the perfhotly plaoMd} most perfectly finished and most 



Qf gill tia® plays of Marlon#®* Chari®® JLs«il> bpM 
that th® sooa® of Mwtrd^s aardor ¥cmM aov® pt^y torror nor® 
thaia aay ©th«r aeooa la any piay idbdcli ha had raad* 

’larlona was dofalopiag mry rsjiMlyi 
ojth taohaictlly and la the mem liaporteat saasas* It 
ffligtot «wsa be haserded that ha was dewaloplag a »ore 
StialDitieareaB^C^iitt Is* e wore iaclpslwe) style* for la 
Iiip4,,,p. there oan be fooiid th® aost fomalised qoalitlet 
of f#®llag| and the aost aatamlly hwiaii *2 

Polri«r rewirluit* 


la aotaal fset. if ladged according to th» ustml 
•taada^Si it is certslnli *-h« 'uost sace«s»f«l on® 

Cdrasa) h® wrot®* latter built than the others t it 
also ®viiio«t a more perfect htraony betweea th® characters 
sM the actioai it stsadi closer to the Sha^spearean 
eimeeptloB of tha ohroi^cle plty***lt oroves that 
****‘?f“?.'^** lyric poet who had chosoa an 

aasitahl® aadim, bat rather a geaias capable of 
aeiriaK hlaself em who eight have disclosed still other 
aspects had im not fi»st with each an mtisaely d#ath#3 


lenderson notes i* 

.Mwer4...I| is reaarhable in its t:hiie for its flnness 
of stwwtare and the rathless efter.gy of its develop* 
nsast* The adapticai of Eolinshed with an eye to drs«a- 
tic effect also shews conalderabl® skill *0 

The sources c<»salt«d by Marlwe for this play nre th® least 

dlfftonXt to identify* Most of his aaterial he foimd In iollnshed* 

This was jmbltiditd in ISfii and an old fellow of Corpus Christ if lenry 


Clifford by nsnef presented a copyi which still orists, to hit old 
college in the followiii^ year* Mar lawn has also eonsnlted the Inaals 
of Stow and IWyan* fvm the latter he took the 5 if song after the 
hattlo of Bioniooldmffi* Bakoloss lists Thomas de 1^ Hoor*s chronic lea 
anoiiict l^lowo^s sooreea* This was in namtseript at the Parker 
Uhrafy at Corpos Christi* in the 1S78 edition of Vm.MXSm.Imi. 
|t^.isti!Oloa thw was tho story * *The Tragedy of the Two l^rtimors*# 
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tlMiyt weiNi in «xist®3t«s« a conpl® of Latin playi on th® lif® of 
Mward II vhifdi v®r« p«rforis«<l at Cambri^g® dufing the year® that 
Mrjplow® nesidod th®r®* Pjpof, lows® sng^^ests that tho >oii&g Shale##-' 
paar# had aliaady ¥rlt*#n his Honry ?I by 1592, and was p«3pf©n»d 
by th® sar# tremp# that orodneed Edward II and sin©# th® two king# 
had ffiaay characteristics in coR’'v''on, it is possim® th#^ Marlon# 
took a hint froai his yemngar colieagn# and post, 'hi® racist roaondior 
that th® titl«»pag® has Marlowe’s naa» and th« dat® of printing cm 
it. 


Hihner points out ^hat this pla^ was the originator of a mm 

tradltlcm • hlstori<sal tragedy which bros» with th® S«i»can foiwnla, 

Marloere’s T anbarlaa® had leralded in and shaped th® ton# of 
a way# of historical draaa idslch was to roach it# heights in 
Shais»sp®ar®*s first tatri^oo* : far low# *8 Mward..,,!! gav# rli# 
to anothar ware which '^s^culMnat# in Shakaspea^'s great 
Laneastriaa tetrtlofy#® 

^ 3 . 1 # 

one a good deal about th® play in its title, and the title goes on 

to aentlcm tja£ic.al ...fall.. .ol„.p.i^....ir.9rfciii»r » This fall is "tragic*' 

in th# aediewst D# Causi’^ua sense of wortU 4 fa# subject of th# 
play is therefor# not, only the personal hlsiory of an English 
aonarch, but aspects of his reign and salient facts about soa# of 
th# nct»ility* This latter foct was ai,uin accented when in later 
fOTirals of the pl#3r In ih® title was li*clud#a the clause reading-* 


am «l«e t to life «na a«ath of Pl«r« a&Yattoa. tb« great e«rl .at 
■Bd al»htT f MwMii-lte af Itlai ZIvmA the SjaPim. 

One finds that the plsy presents erents that coirored a period 
of twe oi ty yea3PS| frw 1307 till 1330, These have oeen cos^pressed 
and teleiooped so that analysis of the tert repeals that sdl the 


» 





» im * 


iteticm of the hlisr eooM eatily hwe been eontaioed 1 h oae yeaip* 

fhat Hurlowe therefoie had oade a close and careful attsuiy of hie 

Matorieel smmses is m«iiiestioiahle* Asl&& trm Boliashedi as has 

already been •aeotioaed, there is the satiric song of the Scots after 

their victory at i saiiocldsimi* aobert Fabyan in Mm Chronlciea of 

.EnKlaiid aiid..yreiieey after Quoting the song goes on to note • 

this sotige vas after many dayes snngynf in dances y in 
carolii of ye naydens and mynstrellys of dcotlande* to 
the reproffe and disdayne of l^glysshe neni with diverse 
others vhiclwi I overpaase*® 

Froa Ji&n atoire»s Marloiie 

borrowed the episode of Matrevis and Guwiey fosMslbly shaving Sdward 
in a in:ddle« 

Moreovery devising to disfigure hla that hee might not 
bee Itaoifiiei they deterffine for to shave as veil the haire 
of his heady as also of his beard t vtaireforey as in their 
Jonrasy they travailed by a little water i^iehe ranne in 
a ditemy they cowanded him to liid^t from his horse to be 
Miaveny to vhoniy being sett on a aoale hilly a !«rber 
eane unto him with a basen of colde water taken ont of the 
dltehoy to idbave him withally saying# unto the kii% that 
that water would serve for that time# to whome Sdwarti answr* 
ed «iat would# thejy noalde theyy he would have warm water 
for his beard I andy to the end that hee might leeep his ^ 
promise y hee began to weepoy and to shed tears plentifully*' 

This evidence would disprove !>rifgs* assertion that the Ilisa* 
bethans hastily put their plays together after very cursory research* 
In llarloife*i ease in partlculary om must remember that he was a 
Hhiversity almnus and his training at Cambridge would* one is 
naturaliy led to suppose * IMuce him to more cartful research* 

Baving thus identified Marlowe's sources om proceeds to 
tr ewl-ee idiat he did wi^ themy specially with regard to the historic 
cal perspective* Que has already recognised that the Elisabethans 
did net have the same historical vision as the mm, of today has* 
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t«»<! to plfioo 11 in “til® poat" alosf nitli Chaneai* wtio 

half a contitry ©trliar tal n’illiam the Conqoejpor who llwd 

tlif»« c«at«ri#» h®for« Chaoeai** That larlow® had a sharpar sen*# 

@f tba tiai®«*se®Ie is mit iaprobaMa, hot 00 ® aiiat »ot» that h« was 

mt vritlag tor miodt of lik® oallhr© to hi« owni hot for th« 

avorago Blisahothaa aa»»iii<*th«»stp@®t* OSwan this broad pattorn of 

histoid*, tha prasant and th« oait - on* ccaaes to ♦■ha erox of ♦he 

laattar. How dots 54ariowa atfaispt to indiesta to hi» eodtenea that 

thtt aoaiias they ware wltnassiag in djdvard Il f lasplta of anj? conta- 

oporary paraHalSi was a xmpmmnt&fion of awants and figoraa 

alraady two hundred years oldt 

Thera la no aead to asphasis® furthar the fact that ‘Jarlowa 

hlMself raaliaad the great diffawniea in tiaa totwaan the day* of 

tha fodora and those of the Plaataganets* It has already boon , 

awatioiMid that he was a Ca«hridge graduate* farther Bichard Choliaslay 

would hasre o»» hellere that 'larlow® was on# of Ealeigh’s coterie at 

Sherhoome* This saleet group raprasantad soma of *he finest trains 

in Slisahatiian &iglsM Cholisaiay reported 

That heeCChol»eley) saieth and vt rely beleweth that one 
Harlot is able to shew nor# somsle reasons for ^thelsne 
then mr dewine in ^lande is able to giwe to prow# 
dewiaitle and that Mario® folds hi® that iite hath read the 
Atheist lecture to Sir Walter Fawleigh and others.® 

This is eeideacs enou^ to prow# that Harlowe was no seei-literate 

dranatie appreistiost hut a learned and well-read man* 

A esrefiil reader of both Marlomi*# sources and his text camiot 

help aot^ the eany details that Marlowe oeitted* law these are 

tush as would help to reinforce the historical perspective of the 

foutteenlli eeaharyt and coiwenteiitiy indicate the tiee-seale to his 



andiiiiieft* W.B* firigg* hm ©mMurated at l«ii^tl!t th« hlttorleal ietadli 
wbieli Maplow# dii not mntlm. 8¥®n tliough m^ry oa« of iil« aowrooi 
imilvt&m than* 

Iferlowt onittad tli© inppiwssioii of th# Order of th» 

Tti^lo| avarything oonnictad with th« cwaatant war* 
faro with Soot land, oxeapt for th® aHnslona In 11# 

66S-6| 013, 962 I @75 ffi ©very thing oonneotod with tho 
Iriah wars axoapt allusions Is 11419, 960, ovorythii^ 
eoimaetod with Edward •© josmoy to Franco to do 
hoaago, all onarrols botwoon Edward and tho aoilos ©a 
groDHOds other than his maintonanoo of lowd fawsritos*.#® 

Other Itoas ignored fey Marlow# ar® th® ccmflicts with Franc®, SdwardSi 

aarriag#, Gaweston*# second ®xil# and the oxil# of th# Spensors# 

Tlsis# ewissioiis gltr® cm# an idea as to ilarlowe's aim in writing 

this drama and also the care that he took to mnlw th® stmctnre as s 

tant as possible so timt the action was centralised round the king# ^ 

Mhrlowe*# cnissioii of the suppression of the '^ssqjlars is amst i 

•ignificent, for in presenting this on th® stage he could hawe drium 

f»i impular aiiti"»l«wen Catholic sentinents# One notes that he had not 

hesitated to do this eery thix^ in «a earlier play, T.he Massac.re at. 

Agein certain omissions are such that one may fee inclined to 

form iasorroet conclusions e»g« the oo*^paratiwe illiteracy of the 

feutteonlh century w^ility# Lancaster quotes Latin# *tJndique mors 

ost*#^ Bftmmw induliee in Latin quips with Baldoek 

Ball X an sxaie of those c<m»Qtt pedants I, 

That cannot speak without proptorea qu'C^d* 

ipemt But one of those that saith quandoquideS| 

Jnd hath a special gift to fom a werfe#^ 

MotSmey S^iior is well enough acquainted with classical history and 

quote preeedeiit for Edward* s infatuation for^Gaweston* 

#• BfiitOf ed« ..i ^erd lX # Intro* oil* 

i®. I jy Clarendon Prota, 

tkfori# 1910» p« 336# 1« 
li, Xhi4»t f # aa3« 11, Tm«*7s, 
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la tills rstpottt thsss art «eli tiaartr aoatsaiitrii^ siis«bs« 

fham thus tlitlr historical ©rigteilf# May fe# iariowt ir»i a©ti¥al»i 
to males this ©hamfs in ordf r to ffioks hli flsnmis S'ora ersdlbls fm 
his andioisct* 

Inothsr irsry sharp contrast bstwssn aetntl hlstoiy ai^ th# play 
is ths sttitnds tward® th® Clmreh* In othsr oii^s '^arlcars hat drsim 
on popular ftsllnfs aiaiast ths Catholic poirsrsf religions bvA 
political* lor® ho had a golden opportnnity to itrih® out at ths 
Catholic pQifsrsi rsligions and political* Haro ha had a iddan 
©oportnnity to atriica out at tha Catholic Chmch ni^hont violatiiig 
tha facts of history and yat h® dots not taka sdrimtar® of this* 
Thara is «mly ons asti^clarlcai outburst | bat glxm a wash-wilisif 
Bwmarch with an obiassl’fc attachiwiiit in oao diractioaf 
any chstaiols to tha falfilnaiit of royal daslras would cdl forth 
each Xinas* 

Hhy dtoald a king bo subject to a priastt 
PrJwid iono* that hatehest such Inparisl gro'ias 
Par thosa Ihy aaparstitious tapar-llghtsy 
laiorowiiai tly antl-Christlan charehas fclasa, 

X*ll firs w erased bulidingti and anfores 
fter papal tewors to kiss th# lowly Ero«i^* 

Milh sltcightarad prlasts »iy f ibar*s channals tj^ll 
And banks raised higher with thair sapulchors*!® 

AH tha i«m churclnwin raprasantad in this play - the Archbi- 
sh^ of Cantsibnyyi tha bishops of Hinchastar and rowantry m& mm 
mmsnsd bishop who could possibly haws baan th« : ishop of haraford- 
sfo strcttf intoiligasit nan who stand for *rttth and |uatica* Thora 
is pot biog thoy do or say which would causa than to forfait 
Iho ijsoi^tlay of tha mssbathiin audianea* It ssay be that arlowo’s 
soosoao rostslaod hi* fron wilifyJbftg tha churcbaoini for Bollnshod 
nshis*tt fhito altar that Archbi^op Helton was «bo of ^ha »ost 


Xh* Zbidtf pt jkXd* H* 
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uni EBgl£»ii»ia of ht« d&y# 

f Iso ireSifeiirtiop Moltoa. thmgh tm %rag aoit ttwSioot 
of tfeiag* portalnluf to if«l.ifioU| tsogtowlag «lw!s8t 
Ms irfiiolo tl»i about tho sawii, yat isrrtrtlioXosi lio 
was aot foi^stful of that i^ich to tho 

adifwiosMiM of th« eo»i3«»r@®lth*3^ 

tt tlis saiea tiw out isotos tM trtiisMoBui liboiHriai tho 
EHsaMthaas took with tbolr acmiecs natoM dsg^ and thofs Is sao 

to thialc that Holtesiwii was saesfosaiict* A uc^abia dwlaticai 
ffOB Hollnshad is HoliEtaMd wary tsissoMwoeally statas that 

Mafthath was a goo4 klag who brought isatca and walfara to JocitlsM» 
yat this did not prawant Shakaspaara frfina showing hia as an 
mAftti&m iiniorsiist* 


Qhs possifela asepiaaMitiois for ^arl.cnfa*s plotura of tha olargy 

in this play Is giwan by 1*B« Chariton and H»Dt» ^aXIar in thair 

adition of tha taxt* Thay sufgast that Marlows leapt alosa to tha 

original baeansa ha was wary oonsoioasly writing a naturalist io olayi. 

maMM iMjmU mmM slothing of its grl® powar to 
a oartain naturalistic ipality laors akin to tha spirit 
M AateajCJtetgA Shakasiiasra's 

dn tha faoa of it this is a highly aiaggaratad statanant 

baoansa naturslisn in 19SIS as undarstood by Charlton and %ialiar was 

undyaant of by Iterlawa* It was eartainly a notion that would haws 

boon gnito iMpalatabla to Marlows *s audianea* 

iron this nsgatiwa awidanosi wis* idiat Marlows onittadi ease 

sMiy assuna asrtain tMngs* Firstly | it my ha wall to mmm that 

MarloifO was no asralass writsr and whan ha oaittad ha did so with 


a furposa* Ifhat asaatly this purposa was it is difficult to 


IS« ioliiiidisdi E« 
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a»c®rtaia, but perhaiis ©nissions ntnnm ««A® in tli® e«u«« of 

gr®at«r draaatlc taiiilty and to ®clii®Y® a ©®pt®ia tension* lo 
drwiatlst conld Inciiid# ell tii© aaterial in M» acmwte* Feyther om 
cwmot Igaoie l^e py«otieal aiKl eeononlci aspects of theetyieal 
vritiJEig# A cai^ftil ana Jpdlcioms selection of isetenial 1» 
irital fey good dyaiais,* Lastly, iHarlowe was nope e«mc«Hied witb tli# 
mn^le • tiie storj* of a few interesting people ra+feer tijan 
tile poitpait of a whole age* 



filial jMiwra# tli« process and cramiiid tlio text fox posltlire 
evidence we emerge with smm retfoer striking information which vonlS 
give the lie to both BriggSf who speaks of careless composition of 
ttisafeethaa playwrights, and also to Charlton and ’'aller whose 
statement of **an tineasy effect** of a play where the facts have been 
*»dtilLy imagined** must be modified* 

The most c^vions point from which to start an Investigation of 

a sense of time past in Sdward II is in flm central fignre-the king 

himself* Blbner and levin »al(» mention of the fact that this is the 
first tragedy in which Harlow® abandons the Senecan formnla, and 
instead tells the story of a potentially good man who is mined by 
his own :toeapaeities* for this play itelowe chose a king •• a real 
vftif of a real country tmiike Tamberlane idw though a historical 
figure for most glisabethans was conceived of as Ihhabiting the 
neveiMaever land of the exotic* The nuestiona the seeker after 
historical realism must ask are how doe# Harlow® present this king 
of days pastf Hhat are the significant differences, that would be 
easily recognised by his audience, between Mward II and their own 
reigning wmarchT It is very difficult indeed to poatulate with any 
^finitlvenes# the Renaisaaiiee idea of kingship as aoposed to the 
Hadieval* The lenaissane# was in mii^ ways an emanation of the Hiddle 
iges| drawing on it for manr theories and practices* the man 

cf the lanaiJisance was not bom completa within himself with no roots 
i» the yest* ^ nnnt therefore be chary of being too eager to spot-» 
um *nidiowal** attitudes and aspects in SMM±.£L* 

f hs Itoit nctiiai we have of kingship in the play is one of 
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ItiM }lEtt]Mi0» pmmr tnS it it m% 

iatlfttX for Mt tiiljjoot® to Mi piorogottiro, #laoit tfm 

mvf fir«t woMi sp^n by Sdnari «m * sipi of tbo jmmt of 


llm hmm my viilt tlioso tifo i^rtiaorst *ii 
tltet oroftse m tm»§ AwXl ISMm I am iitpio&ooi*^ 

Ttiapoofliowt iSm pity Mwari ooatliaiti to ntk# rtferoaeo to Mt 

omtliorityi tM to oxprots antsomat tliat im abouM b« ebtlltti^* 

t ifili litno Gmstloot aad you abtii }aim 
Wemt dftiofor tit to ttuM temlatt ycmr WLiii**® 

Warn BSward it oooreti iato tfeiicating la tl» »idtt of Mt sorrow 

mtS tgfW ^ forgot tliot Iw is « Mai* 

Soo» aemstortf toOf ii* mmm m etownt tgidni. 

Wmt^ fitro you aot tbo fario of your Magf**" 

flio Mags fflfwtr otor bit sufoioots md tboir propoity it tbtolmto* 

fiMi Birtawfi of Cofoatry it ditostoi of Mt potfotsloat cod tboto art 

bottOMOd on dforttton ot tfe# felag*! oMor* Sdirtrd rtfeaifios M©rtS«sr 

tlat wmtky iMdtt 6awt« for bolus too ©tt»l ia Mt woy* 

^mtmm tiio Idtitg* 


Wort bi « pottoBfc, boiiif ay niiHoii, 

Urn mam th» provdost of yoo stoop* to M»**» 

fMt tbtoiiittw^ hmm&ie^ ©oaBot bo oafiistitod too ttr<»siy m * 

poiitioii mmw ®f tM diyt tofor* Marion*. TM tadorsf nM 

Siisi^tti Sa p«rti«iiiar| bo** feooa roeoriod i» Mstory as aaonitt 

tb* aott abtolat* iKmiirolis tbot worid bo* amt t««ii* 

bid Ml anob pomir otsr bar tablsott at Mirord II bad of*r 

l i lf t bibi Qi(i**to»f Balaii^i aat rait»d fro« tbo Obtewlty of a **8ii» 

*a*«**tf*I mslbmdy to **aaiity tb« Mgbott ia tb* load* Tbaa 

*tb*l iWtbaMty b* mm soat dovn to dlaadioim ia dit^ao*. 

^ - — 
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f li» d«afotle pmmT of tlio was too woll toown for « ahoir of 

absolotisM on tfeo stag® to bo enough to ilate » ploy# Xt is tuai tliot 
nedievtl Icings dM imve sueli power in tbelr httniSf but sueh powor 
w«i not peculiar to thsa aXons* 

It is iAmmt&m in otl»r aspects of Idjgship tbist m wmt loo®: 
for sigiui of a MstorlcaX perspectiwe* Here s<ielwil Poirier has »mm*> 
pertinent to affim* 

fhe plot can be sumied up in one sentence c It is the stofy 
of a Feudal mmmmh idio attenpts to forem as an absolute 
sovereign and fails •l^ 

Marlove has not forgotten the Feudal aspeet of his history t 
the ccM^liMic heirsrcl^ of classes anil social distinctions is pxusentedt 
file Idsg is aftwr sU only the greatest anongst SQUals and bis nobles 
are every bit as good m ham Tmoi Mvsrd is a Flantaganet and tlm 
am of a Idng* But aside tern thlSf kiarwicky isncMrlert Penbrc^t 
and the eter mdiles are as good as Mwsrd is# fo thii^ of the 
IlJjMdietltaii laris of Bssesy leicesteri and ^wemf as appmsittating 
in any tespeet to their Queen vas Quite inpossible* fhe very word 
that Sdirard^s nnhlos usod to deaoribe theaselves is *peers**f thst 
iSy ime of the sane rank and Quality* fhe concept of the noblman 
boing eoartlers vas devoloped after Ihe fourteenth century* This 
notion of boing Sdvsfd*s peers helps to indicate yet further why 
the nCbles disliked Oavestcn and Spencer* Csveaton and Spencer vers 
not of noble birth and therefore not peers » but laerely courtiers* 
fety idvafd*s regard for thus gave Saveston and Spoocer ^e rank 
and m^vUoiss of the peerafe* In the eyes of the nobles Caveston 
and Span^r had no clain to the peerage either by right or by aerit* 
the Feudal political systeiK vas a hiihiy stratified ontf and 

m 
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«aeli p«rioii t«fo m *lot with a. hasdy lali«X« Iwlt 

p$mm wm towoici to EJtiiitaiii hl» potitioa im «ii3 tliit was 

fotmalls®^ hf a of ftaitf ansi oatlj# vhoifo^i’ oteli 

^ioioviedgoS hia imtiiig mi o»joy®d cortsla ri^tt la wtam* *?lslf 
w®* ®a axpoftly cmti'actml tfstaa irlM>]p®by woryoiai bsi a firotim 
to poffom* If mm hmm tl» oath mi tlma did not fulfill tfe® 
ftaaetloa that vat oxpoetofi soeial hsrmoay fM orior vtrt ovtifthfosm* 
For tho faaial laiial thor® vaa ao Pior® holiama cria# than that of not 
iMMoring this **soc!iid eontract* that on» vat Obllj^afai to adhar® to* 

In tha oato of kingship this pattorn wat qaito el®ar* ?h® Idag 
not hom thtt «M«st Kudo ohild into th® royal honsoholii hot he 
MftSjwtalJMNl hli ^Uigthip hf thlflUing hit share of the feaial oath* 
the Inportanoe of oaths is seen almost very* begiiniing of the 

plar then tiortimer 3t* ax^rily ieolares that Gareston^a retnm from 
exile eonli not he brooked by- him bteaime he had nroni to Edvard*® 
fatheri the late kiiig| that he CMortimer) voold not pemit Gavestm 
to return* 

iiliii makle heerey this Earle* d X myself e* 

Were snoyBe to yonr father at his death* 
that he ahonld nere retnme into the realaet 
M iaov* sqr lord* ere I will breake my oath 
fbis sverd of fsine* that should offend your 
ISiall sleepe within the soabberd at mm 

k mmm tmmmt&X expressim of this seme of svom duty is seen 

when thm n^les are Ihrions at C!«Testoii*s monopoly of royal favour* 

Mar* te# ler hMnds m that traitor Gaveston* 
lint* If this the dntie that you mm your king? 

Vtr* fVe knov mr duties* let him know his peeres*^^ 

thm barohs over and over again emphasise ihe faot that Edvar^l 
is nil fhlftiitiii his duty as a prime* tis is being unjust* he is 
fimo«t|ng one of Imfor birth* This militated against the feudal 

od» u* dn-Mds?* 

i9L« id* IWyS<*d.¥* 



B%mm of pfopHoty vflmm on# vos to mme with fonlliftritf' 

coilgr with ocimit* *?*h« Wac Md sttachoi tii« cwia i» tb® porsoo of 

th® Bislic^ of Cowiatry md h&d wrongfoliy »*iwid tli® ^ l«!iop*f 

posittaiont* In tli® sosot h%fwmn Edwiyrd aiid tlio loidors of boroniai 

oppoftiti<m bogimixi^ 1* 934 tb® nobloa prosotit Edwori with o Hit 

Of oeooifioiis whtr® h« Imd faiiod to fulfill his fntietioii as « hing x 

*t3Bm pxodigalX gifts bsstoirsd on Oavosi^ hai’^a dramxo thy trsasixfo 

dFio md mdw tfeiis woaltes®^ gairlsous ar# fesatso oat of Fraaso**®® 

"tho lnaiflJty 9a»o «ow«s»iS# tlis uairoir sss®".^ "Hliat f©«paiiMi prineo 

sands thaa ashatsaiorsf^®® 

f]i|r ooixrt is mlsadf baing bafoft of tliosa 

fmkt ma^gm a hiac saans glos»ioas to tha irorHi _ ^ 

X naani thi paasaSf who thoa shoaidst daairly Ioimi*^ 

Sinaa tixa Hag lias hroton his eoronatioa oath tha notlas ara onto- 

iiatioally ihoolaod tvm any ©hlifatiosui o» thaly part and sr® Jwitl* 

fiad In raiaiaf tha hamaar of rerolt* 3o arguad tha barons* 

IdSMMS Mating to diseoss tha haaisliaaiit of Cavaston wa find tha 

ttOhlaa axprassini soeh santinants as i 

till* What wa oonfima tha Idiig vill fnstrata* 

Hot* in* than nay wa lawfully nmolt fnsa hia*^ 

W»m Wcwmpd axprassas his axasparation viih tha nor las ha is thus 

rapliaii 


Bdw* Was aosr idng tha® oaar raids as 1? 

lam* iMtna than to rala ws bat tar and tha raalaa***” 

loM tha Qaaan who ahoald natarally ba tha last to risa against har 

hEMhaad is fosaad to do to baeaasa Bdwtrd is a ‘^aiisgoiraniad kinga”* 

MSt not# hara a graat raspaot for tha of flea of Icingshlp whioh ^ 

is idiOMi hy all tha paarst bat disaffaetion only r.’talxtst th® 
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^ iss*liss^£3.i»»l5«tli ¥®Bii ls®¥© iliort ahflft 

nf aaqr smli btis sp««l«ap* 

Her* in* Cofiiit w luMi 1 hi»p« aliall t^mm ma hota«t 
Ani ilrik* ®ff M« timt mk»^ ym tl»»*t®ii ts* 
Cowif ¥iitk2#, l9t ¥t l«iai» t!i« 'i^i^iiMilclc Mag, 
liaeetfortii pwtlB Mlth am mslctd 

Smmimmtt Is dspistsd tbasi 

aiv« liif l^tmls m tteftt twiitw ifortliisr, 
m»m m* X«r iiiiids m thftt traitor Gsasstiim*^^ 

, n n ij imsifii 

mr» MiiM roekiis tsiaui prisoaor hy thm 3eots« 

Mo* fiMft mmmm Wm* 

lm% twm i» fiwp imr»| yoa skoaid rmnam Mm* 

Mor* i»* iai foa slisll rtmesii lila, or olio—* 

IM* mioti Horiiiiirt y®« alll not tJiroston klal®* 


m* n* m»m* 

to* u* 

ui mxhm* 
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GM MttSftlf® Ss TO iii sr"8«s, 

Mham vtolene# is off«!*®di to tha eimnsli#®^ 

Again it is tha Bislmp wlio foycas the Issue of fl«irast<m»i exilot 

HwiMHibdr hm tha Bishop was ^tmsdet 
Sitliar hanish hi® that vss ti*.© cep*® thai^of , 

Or I viix prasantlia discharge these lords 
Ot dntle and allegoEnce in# to thea*^ 

It is also signifioant that eu’^onfst those by the haiotui to 

mk Sdlwsypd to resign the crwm is e orinot of fhp tfurth* 

^taiiein has Mwtrd chieflj ©fftndedy Here again hfplcwe giwes 

ns an taswsr that would hate hem very satisfactory to th« middle* 

afos* To aoeept f*oierier»s tlew is certainly too extreme* 

flm ting he has portrayed is an imintelligent majif who 
allows hlnsslf to he swayed hy his emotions t in whom the 
least ineident is liable to cause a sudden alteration 
of nood* « #Thii despot is entirely detoM of realism and 
etea of Intelligenoe*^ 

iolinshed indieates llvard*8 short, sewings as a hing thtsst 

, he vented Judionent mA prudent discretion to nithe ehoise 
of safe and discreet eoimsellors* riceiving those into his 
tmmrrn that abused the saiie to ikmlr private gafse and 
advaiidiaiif not respecting the adrancenent of the cewnon* 
vealth*^ 

In other words idwsrd gare a poor account of his stewardship* Mvard 
puts his persmel pleasure abore his duties as a king Mid will not 
kro^ inlerfareiwie with hia private incliniitioiis even though they 
hMSi hie piblie effieieiiey* 
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l>l3p«etXy It it tliet lii« poaitlcm m l^liag ®tnit 

niieo or liait his ^srivato XiJfo, feii turf ii 
loosoil aM id-tli ooiiftititig ivmlW9®m% hm mrg#i Ms 
ri^t of ff®®4oBi*^ 

tliat SIward »iit®ltoi aaS ntgloets fels atowartsfelp is *»reT««l fey feis 
noifds to ©atostoni 

IIo gtva tfeoo ssortf for fe-iifc to h&mmr tli|t 
Is oloasiKl vitfe idUiglio rtglmoiit#®' 

lot tiioro is oaothor point on wfoieh Sdword failoii po31tieau.ly---iii 

oXionatod fels poors f tho nofeXoi of tho roaXji* 

Lastly I atost Mstorisns of Fondol Ago in rtoordioi tfeo 

iiiotovir of ojsy coimtry haw isiwp ftilodi to miatsin that stronfth 

was a pfiM wirtno In a Icing* In tho foortoonth eonfnry noro than 

In lotor foart tho lonffh of th# sword dotoyminod tho iiait of sway* 

A physioaiiy m& sioraily wook mm ooulili fey prootisir^ ostnto 

dl4ipX<»aoy *n<i that kiM of atatoeraft whioh BXisafeothiins wort wont 

to ooll lla«hiaEfolli®n» riso to eontiol a kingdow in tho Hiddlo Afos 

fond fey maMxm BSward hinsolf oonfoss to his fault Marlowo has liftod 

history out of his mm tims* 

Connoiid SMI to agr sminoy and bid hSn mlo 
Bottor than X{ yot how haso X transgrosty 
islosso it feo with too liiiieh olononoiol®^ 

f his psssago feriafs to siind a similar oonftssion of Biohard XI whon 

ho too fsflsets ttpon his failnro as a king* **X wastod tiiso and am 

doth tiats vssto os**^ Ths o^hasis on *>dvard*s sots of in|nstieo 

lAsds out to infsr that harlowo might hawo Ison drawing a moral of 

saois kliid* Ihror and ovor again Edward doss not giro just dim to cmo 

who ^mrwss it«»«ths Bishop of Corontry is badly tnatody '<Mward 

yofisss to horo snything to do with tim t^amn nnlasa sho porsnados 

ths fesfons to xoosll Oatost^ fr« Irslandy ha ronisos to 

S ft * @h* M* hottoin t Co* Loi^on 1B^« p« 112* 
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mwtimT in r«a9o«ing of iJis nail Biwftrd i» nnanli tetrili to 

hill mm hm%h»tm It nmM aoooay that Mtrlowo Hodifl®« th® hoWor 
politie&I sohtMs m% ont in his sioto irsniios® oirlisf iila:irs« Xn 
this pis?? MwpioiMi t»Ms to snioos# that imhlie in a rnloi' 

it not tnon^ imltss it h« coafi»®fl and tmoport®] fey priiratt srlrtno* 
flit afeOf¥« tlMMSfy is oo« that ««i*tni*i®» ©arlitr than own 

w««14 hm9 thorcftighXy confiJrnod^-fciit Maohiavslll had tatatad tNi 
haiiaiasaiieo politioal ai-eiia* Mora ffllanndapstood than ri^tfnily 
anployadi Haohiawalii gawa m inpatns to tha yitSng tida of feyilllant 
dipXoKat* who mm cartainly not fclanalass in thair pf-iwata iiwaa 
hut want highly tnoeatsfni in tha world* 

harlowa apoaara to donfel# this fanrtai poHtleal wiaw ly prasant* 
ing Mortiawr at a foil to Mwai^* In thia h# ohangad tha historiesl 
faeta fey giwiiMi to tha Hortiaars a largar thars in th® fearoniiil 
rawolt than hiatory warrsatad* Howa^ar* it is infcarasting t© nota 
that in «Bt atpaat Edward and iiortiaar ara ona—feoth fail in tha 
dntiaa aaqpaotad of than la tha hiararohisl ayatan* Mortlnar fails 
as a isisr of ths raal»| his aafeitlon taasaatt hlit sad ha goas too far 
in his attwgitf to nsnrp tha royal powar* It is also a elewar fetlano** 
Ififcg of oiuHrsatar on harlowa’s part in that feoth award srd l^rttiwr 
Ifff W ahat is tha otlmr’i forts | tta good ssan idward aftiast tha gowi 
poUtisian itortlnar* 

AU Of Idward*o waaloiassts ara nirrorad In mirti«ar»s 
strMtlii what privata wirtna Edward nay htwa Is sat off fey 
ilortinir*s total laoit of it* "^hoss alsnants whieh eantt 
Bdwari to fan oans# htortinsr to riaa*w 

ytnallyf wi^ ragard to tha Idngf liarlowa dots not santion tha’ 

Mwiiis Mght ftiioyy of Kingship swan oiiet in tha eomrsa of ^a pIsT* 

ilhofoai iMBsspoara is o^Euiaions of it in tha writing of ^iohard II* 


4II* fttliWiPa f • Ith* 
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"Hot all tl)« Hater in the rough rode ««a* Can wash the balJi off fr<w 

an mmoiated Kiag".^3. sentineate are never expreesed hy ^dHird 

he is often «a©iigh in a siatler sitmtion to Bichard* Tet 

liftplQife ’ashes it clear Idiat whellion against the ling it wcaagf and 

thongh theiw is no outspoken tishon of Carlisle to prophesy dire 

coasepnences of treascmi there are hints all through Sd»ard 1.1 to 

idioir the erongness of revolt against the king* 

But yet lift not yonr swords arainst the Ilng*^® 

Proud traytor llortiffleri doost tdion chase ^ 
thy luffnll King, thy sovreigne, with thy swordf*» 

the shove point should not fee enidiasiied too imssh in tndieatii^ an 

earlier historioal attittiie* the hlisafeethans had sinilar ideas, sM 

these were fostered fey the Hational Church* the Queen was the head 

of to ohoseh snd therefore chanpioa of trm religion, and any revolt 

against htr was not only treason, fent sacrelcious as well* 
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m obmocmci 

Ifarloww lias Ineluflea a f«¥ aattara of a poiltietl ii&t«r« 

to Sj^loai® a diitane® ta tin@» Dwocracy as ons imaaritaaias 1±Mit 
tow ia tho pwseat day was <pit« imkiiiiim totli by missbstliBaSf 
wd ths foartsoEttli esatary* tlisrs hoA bsta sow democratic 

pwgwii fro® 1327 to 15^ • Tl» ©OIM3KM1UI had gradasilly ©©paired laore 
pelitioal poif«r» la the days of the Tadors tlwi wwaatlls class was 
awrgtag frc® th« raaka of tfcws petty mrehaats sM coiwercial mmf 
ana was growiag la political power# This seetloa of the popalaticm 
was the halwarlK of both th® mlddle-eiass sad Parltaalsa* The asntloa 
of thw la Shidaaspeare giires lastaaee of growiag iafItMaoe* 

the city of lioadoa was foreed to pwseslhe the haildlag of theatres 
wlthia its prestlaets heoaase of Poritaa aressare* Oa tlm other haadfi 
the eewcais were still wore or less ignored by Elisabeth* bat lilce 
ths rest of the tadorSf shs oould elewerly maaipalate thoa for her 
mm piirposes* the fadors had a happy method whereby they alwiys got 
their mm way aad yet made it apoear as if they were doing the 
generil will of the people* the aatioaal enthnsiaw in Tixdor tines 
over poUtieal and religions issws was ^paralleled in earlier 
histery* 

As ooBigNBred to thiS| we find in Mward II that the conons are 

finwally oh|eets of eonte^pt for the n^les and are only isentioned 
when their aid is heeded* the barons are axigry for ^helr mm sahes 
imd pload th^ mm eauses agadnst the Uiig* Ctoly when open revolt 
hroihs oat and HMrtinar wd tlwi <^en lead the re^el arny* is the 
iiiimi esiase of **tho realsi” proolaiiBed* In reoalling Oaveston from 

* m 

Ihcllo JiirtiaMsr wii^hts to so nanoofre things to that **we have the 
poiiQpiis Of owr Olds*#'* 

*lpl»>(lli**lli *» il > I 
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vStmti tli« ecwpons tnd tli« 

Tit not tli« itiag cun biwklor Gantaton*^ 

Ctelir aftor all otiier payanaslon tos fFiilai to ^rm Wurarfi «i#ay fit® 

til® mil inflnaisea of Ga'vaston m& •►he play wail adwraead do tiMi 

BOhl^®! feftais feafosa Edward tha ea-usa of tha coanaoiis* Thay platd that 

Sdwafd*» ptodigallty and naglaot of foialgn inwasiona haaa haan a 

tfial to tha ocweina* **fha amwpTdlPE aowona owaiatfatehad feath**'^ 

Oi® oan Imgiiia tha EHaaba-Waan spaotaior® of anch deeds taying# 

«WeU night thia have hapoeaed in ilm Mward«a roiga, hut llllordf 

of Laieastof or Sasa* dara not treat m in this fashloiit** 

Tha poHtloal aaehlnary of fati^il tinaa did not fiwa it® mJar 

the latititda that was affordad tha Tudors, fhara oparatad a aora t‘f- 

foetiwa ijnitaa of •ehaet* and halanoas** to tawi a tam anployad hy 

llantaifai4W i» latar years* The aonld not idda roegh*slK>d war j 

tha aOblaa in tha faslon that tha Tndors wart wont to do. It Is la- 


awMMiiwii^Ia to ®»a ftaihrolEaf Warwiohi Laneastar and l&>rtti®r of tha 
fJjy appaafiag fcafwa the Cmg% of Star Cha^ar as Eanrf ^11 ©rdarad 
SOM of his aoattiafs to do, Tha syitaii of feudal fealty had within 
itsalf this parsaption of ©haohs and halanoes* If an ordinawia was 
passod Sataaton tad the mng agreed to Itf ^mmfm eomd net 

logitSnataly iotnf»f for not aran the 'fling ooold hy his own wnthoidty 
tha daofoa of haidslisieiit* Eran the i^ing was hound hy tha 
oirdlMdtoe, This systaa was not on® that was noiwal to l®iialsaaiKsa 
ttiti wlwai tha mlar aftaa aotad on bold parsonal initiatlira regard- 


lass of asiitiiii laws, Hara agato Mtrlowa has harteanad hach to toa 

aantou and attwtad to piaoa his drana to its hlstoridal 

MMlostt It is iatsrssttof to mwmttlm with Qairaston^s aatlla to 

aato tost htot^apy rsawds that liwsj^ aolieitad the Pop# bisaialf to 

fy faf M ff toUttshsa to hoar op® the nOhlas so that OaweitMi oonld 

hs rsotllsd Its® Irslaai* larloiia adds drwa to history hy nsiiiig 

M tMMM iwdisit ta® BOhlas for Gairastonto raealX* 
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flm polities! 1 aiettijjo a9 ofeaeatei ty Mtltm «ai 
novlag to eaothfii* ephei^ wtmm %im oast is iepietoSf cut Is le^ to 
oasAlM the irolificms mA totsI aaports of fopyteoatli eoatai^ 
fts »««B by Ksifiaws* It is ec»«oo to speals of tJai .I4i4i®val ige »• 
being one in wMeh peiigion tfe® ehwcli played dowliiwit polos* 
fiMi mdiovsl eoacopt of biotopy bas b«OR ataiawd to bo o»o 

wiiofo all bistopy was i pof loot ion of God’s vlll wopkiag itiolf cmt 
in tbo oopM* flio Pis# arid fall of Bati«its» t# of wm* ws a oift 
of tbo Dlotii# PottopR of imi-rops®* 

fioifoooPi in this play tliopo is lit’io aopoliiiut on tl» bosis 
tbftt Mwapd*i i^spuda vas part of tbo Mflno plan fop teaimity* 
MaploifO la tbi# aspoet saoas to b® Topy a»eb a Eonaiss&nco sociilap- 
iat, fop, loigiiii fto» bis wop^ m find gpoat oiapbatls m tb# 
potftp and potsibllltios that lio with tb« individo®! to '■latoi fop 
bii soeooii* It is aia» idw bolds tbo tagr to bis m& doitiigr* 

Idirapd*# dofiasoo of tbo Cbopob and hia tpostaont of tb# I’isbop 
of oonld fe# «i®laia#d In tb# light of ltepli»«i*3 bMWinlst 

vioooi aliO tbo stp<^ lati-Catboliol#® of bis «<mt#mpopapi#i wild 
si^poft tboso siNioOb## and mtions of Mvapd that mm annlnst lb# 
Clrafsii* 

’W-W*SF ini' 

IMivop, ftaylmio doos pf«#*iat tb# Cbintob as boing a ¥«py atrong 
•g«niy and iiifliioiio# ^apd« *rb« Bishops a?# doeisip# in tb# 
opiooo that foot mtm&w fh# blidiops ap# mn of f@w wpds, W i#a»» 
^ 1 ^ do op#!* tli«r spaidt dilwotly and trm a positi^m of stpongtli* 
tiMi iiids^ of Govwitiry is boiiast bold ifitb ciaroston* , 

- As mm I did ifieaas# tb* papl«»iit * 

in ifili t MMti #1^ tbon rtialt baeic to Frim©#*^” 


m* tt* 



Ti» Glmwsai fflulttf its pealtioa sgaiwst Mvmf<S. <qiait« Tto «yobX«i 

tor a of awasoas, soia# and otharf patriotic# 

flic Cissireli tpptart to liw® but ©u® grloifoac® lias 

cttacSsidl CJiiumh in tis® psimon of ’^b# liiibop ©f Covoiitfy* 

Firft, %r«ro M» s®cr®4 ttasfasnts rtnt «"M 
Tb«ii laiic tlioj violsnt hnnds trpon hi«$ jisx^ y 
filattoXt® iKprlsorndy m& bis £;ooSs aieoaaocii 
fill* certifio tbo i^oooi away* fab* boraoi#"®" 

fbaar irdbfciiliop of CantortOTy apkes bis "ooi*!©!! cltar# 

tan* Dfy loid, will yon tr’<o artcs trftinst tin® Icing? 

Bisb* Vbit mod© I? Cod Is 'tp in awosy 

Wfecn ^loloifws is offored to th« clmrcb# 

Mot* 1«# Tbon vtl ym iola# with rt that le his poor®! 

To hanish or bshosd that Gtnoston? 

Bifib* ilhst ois# 1 ^ lords? for it conesrisfiif m mtum^ 
the hish^ricSe of Cowntrl® is Ms #49 

Hhco idiiard acnul th« nohlus »r« shoot la* throats at oaeh other mor 

§»!©«»?««•• cxilci It it th® Bishop ^0 firmly stosrs both parties 

tinraMt a 


Bithy MM at© what wa ymr eonnealXors hina don© 

(HiiSliiii Mward th® pao®r)*w 

iftda whan iaotaion la lost in words the Bishop intarpoaas on© sh^rt 

aantaimat 

Bisli* iothliii shall altar ®Sf not ara rtsoln^d*®^ 


MM fiaall|rt 


Biiii* Am jm aontant to hanisli hS» tha saalaa? 

Wm* I mo I aaatf and tharafora m content •o« 

IP payd aalsaa it <|itita alaar that whan tha Biahc^ thsaatans to absolaa 

tha tthhlac of thalr oaths of allagianea* ♦‘tho Legato of the Pop© ssnot 

ha ctoaiaA*#^ fha nshlat hlnstari the prolate* «s® the iron hsnd in 

tte aalaat alata* It it thorofora stirprisinf that expiode# in 

ftwtntlaBt "Mk# dHWlS • kltte be rabjoet ta a priest?"^ 
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fim tow 0 isiy tc*® well that no Tnaor 

vmM be fttbleet to « Pilett of ti^ Clnireh. mmtf fill feed befeeadiw! 
Blifaop ftslMir eM 4ifiiia$e^ Wolseyi itoy Twior Imi Imiat iMtimw tol 
BMleyi aas Sli**betli wm mm tbta capable ©f lioMiag toiy own 
agalmat asgr eceletiastic. 

TImi a< 5 «iE iiffllty tfeeijp ftmaffh in the I^MlCftloa 

@©«3M| the IdUtg ragee lase Boblei ©yguei the 4>i*li©p fifmly 

©fflacfluoet Mvarti ia i few well ctooiea words to give ©p his crowii* 

It is signitioaat that it is to *'h® ^sishop that the crow is finelly 

a«*ieM By giwiiii this piotor® of fhe power of the Clmmh 

torlows |Mii»t«4 to a tSiai other than his oim as the seeisi for the 

aotlcai of his play* Eis as^ietice vooM at once see the differexuse* 

The Elisabethaii attitude has beea described tons 

Apolofists imoA that the *tfise* feligion was best deflmd 
Iw tenast of toteratiooi decensy. order sM praf ieal reasoo* 
fhi aeed of the hosir was for |N»iitical 1 %'filty mA for 
etoical idealise to support it«oo 

hsrlcwe inderlisiea toi powerful position of the Church in his 
play by aalcing it a hawen and a place of refoge froa the trout les 
of tha worM* It ia systolic that l^ard should fly ftm an un- 
shttcessfal battle and tales refuge in an abbey and actually be 
yepressnted viHi his hesit in an abbott*s lap* There would appear to 
be a less direet way of indicating that the life in a religions 
order is a better and aore contented one than life in the busy 
SMiterial world* 

yetoKT* this life otmtes^latiwe is heaven* 
t| toll I ei^it this Ufa in guiet Iead«ii 

1 st to toaieasnae to bmiefits and pleasures of the speculatiwe and 

paMvIdly IHh were eve^ and ©war eaMsrated and extolledf but there 

ii« 1*11# Batotoitstwdiiorlm Tamerlane* tmi^erbilt Uniw* Press* 

f * 
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wa» aa if mt gwatai* laid ©ondaet 1» tli« world 

of hmm affairs I «Tb« only and of teowledg® oo^t to l>« to liira 
irall**#®*^ Tbs world to oo®# was anticlpatad a# oagarly by Eliiabatliaai 
as by tbair pr®d#e«s80»i»-biit tbo world wctmnd tbam was not igKi»r»i* 
Mward*s eonfosslon to tbs Abbot eonld b# intarprstsd as tbs attitmds 
of a fonrtssn’tSi osntnry wan wbo had alwiqrs bstn basically of tbs 
ofinioii that tbs lift of tbs rsligions ordsr was bsttsr bscanss it 
was not ons of action in this world* 

Acids fro« tbs sapbasis that is consplconsly pnt upon tbs poifsr 
s a d woldcisfs of tbs Cboreb as sxsaplifisd in tbs words wid dssds of 
bo^ Isyaiai sad prissts, thsrs are otbsr swidsaess that Marlows was 
dspiotiac aa old story* ^bs gsnsral aorality and sthlcs tbat safe 
rsflsstsd in tbs political iatripais and qnamls also bars a 
ssdiswal flsroor* Howsvsr in making any asswBtptions on thsss natters 
i ffl i f is oa very dangsrens ground as saacb feudal aorality was irtosritsd 
by tbs misalbsttaMis* 

tbsrs is tbs i|Bssti«Ei of sxpsdisiiey* Mortiasrf wfeils pleading 

for tbs fscsll of Oassston fr€« bis sidls, adds tbat if hs 

(dswsstso) sfl®tiaMSd to be trotiblssws a coiwisnt assassination 

sonld always bs srrsngsd* Ifertiasr sseas to Uiply in bis spescb 

tbat tboagb tbs assassinatitm »ay bs wrong tbs expsdlsacy of tbs 

situatioii would warrant tbs deed* 

Bat wsrs t» bsrSf detested as bs is* 

Bow sasiHs «i^ sons bass slave be snbbomd 
tTgisst ms iSrdsbip with a poniam* 

A n d f wms so wsob as blmas tbs aartbsrsr* 

Bat rstbsr praise blai for tbat brans attwsipti 
ini in tbs Cbroniels snrowls bis naae ^ 
for paagjUsg of tbs rsalsis of snob «k plages 

s gfits Biwari la bis sxaspsration with bis pears ’saysi 

o 

Cr. lta*W> •iMMMm of ttonditio* oA. MoKOnraw I. 48. 

M* U. MM«. 
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li«iiea*t«r ani ^ C^ortSaar) itm# botli etriwift 
A hmlm &t pQiMQu to •aefe otli«r» 

Mmmrpf timm poiioBiags politie&I laiirdori w«r« mowi alXit^ 
in tl» Eli«ab®tli®ti aiiifia with th® prlaeti 

tfeiMMi «f Xtaiy) tiiaa aagliils of tino f>att* 

Aghia tim feoXlof in vltchoraft which Is caaiihltcO in MwcM.,...!!. 
it at nc^ at part of AcMti^ and Btnaiasaiict Enclaoi* A dtcadt 
«ft»r th» writl*m thit pl^ King I hiastif wrote a trotiitt 

m Smwemlngy* 7h» »obio» ia attempting to account for Mwtrd** 
WKWiiiX pm»iftn for Qmvmtm fooliewo that aaglc is invoXirodi in th* 
roXatiimsMp* 

Iteft* ivm 1» it not itraiiit, that ha (Mward) i» tltu* ha- 
witchtW 

Aaothar notiini whicli toholadpa are apt to accept as showing cttitM®* 
of asrXiar tlnas is the concept of th« fail of great mn. The fall 
of the poet aan tuid to he dtai In a large measiire to Fortum and 
Mt so MMii haeaime of his own failings* The htnan element in the 
tragic ntin of mortals was presenty bnt stihor«)ilnate in influeme 
t© tIio*wii3fs ^ Proridenee* hoecmio*s M„,.C.asitiia. illustrates this 
point rery ©oil* fiie Benaisiance teemed to pat greater ettphasis on 
"Imnaii elioi©#©*** This spirit was not entirely lost, for Balei^ in 
hi© MxSmXJItLSM^MmU. »«y» ^chance is the idola^ory or god 
of fool©** 9^ 

fiMi© ©pp©ar«d to he a tendeniQr towards e<patinr ^anee with 
the Chsilitiitt <l©d| th© implicatico being that awl thli^s c<SBe fim 
®©i iMi ©© a© Be trill© INi withdraws what lui has siren* All mankind, 
i© In the hand© of @©d totally* 

lit lilWt 

m« SKtoty of M^id X* i« Id. 
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PrwMflw® bliKls toe©tli«r limaii act* and fortwnaa by tli« 
lQdi8soli;d>la coniMiixioii. of catnoa*®® 

Th« "tragi© flaif" at tindoratood by tb® aiedlofal thSulcor waa in 

roallty in a tboological context a lack of grac«| and in a philoao- 

pbical eontext a lack of knowiadg® and moderation, 

Cki® iMQr apply tb« above vary fruitfally to Marlow® »• play, 

Holinahadi Marloim't so«jks«| vat fully conaeioua of tb« eoncapt of 

tlm fall of gr«at man and throwt over his account of Sdward II a 

iMiral tons and ausis usp all avents as "th« pitifull tragadi® of this 

King® tfn®"# Th® Mgyor for Magiatratoa is on® other such literary 

©©■position i^f® tlwi fall of princes up to Tudor tla^s is th® 

•nbject natter* That Marlowe was fully aware of this earlier attitud#|| 

is evidenced in his titl®, "The troublesome reigne and lamentable 

death of Edward tbe Secondf King of England i with the tragical fall 


of proud Mortimer" ,63 

That it is "pride" which is specifically mentioned is interest- 
ing^ pride being on® of tho Seven headly Sins* These Seven Sins were 
a regular feature in aorality plays of an earlier age than Marlowe’s* 

Behitii aH these attitudes regarding the fall of man and the 
other ethical standards of the fourteenth centuryf was a basis faith 
in a noral order that was eainently just* This moral order had laid 
down inflexitl® loirs and those that broke these laws had judgement 
hero on earth even before they left this earth* Edward and Gaveston 
and Itortlmer all at® destroyed because they do not do what the i^ral 
order expoots of thou* l^hrard is a King'^but he puta his private 
disiree and feelinit above his royal duties* He would gladly forfeit 
his foeln £m &aveston*e oonpin^t 


m* it. fiwiM^ aMiftEka 1. axil 

■' ed# Biward ii* i.(md< 




d* 


m 1914* Title page^ 
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Ifeke sentrall kiiigao«®» of ♦hi* mommM.9^ 

MxA Bti&m it •(pially r'^oagst jm% all | 

So X may Itoio soo® Booico or eorror loft. 

To trolika with ly dearest Cam@»toa*6» 

SeorestoB doe* not do onto others as he wcmld they ahoold do to hia| 

but use* his position in the liiig's favour to advanee his own 

ferowitea aii«>h a* Speneer and Baldook# He spealcs mde3y to the 

nohles and is gnilty of pride* Being the icings confidant and minion 

he ai^i 


X think ay»elfe a* great 
As Cea*ftr riding in the Homaine street# 

With eaptiw Kings at his trltnsphant Carre*®® 

Ee intend* to ahnse hi* envishle position at court to ’•draw the 

pXiaixt Hug idtieh way 1 please**®® 


Marloee incidentally paints a more favourable portrait of Gaveston 
than BOHnshed does* 

for hasring revoked againe into tegland hi* (Mward**) old 
nets the said fe®r* d# Gaveston* * *throngh idw^e et^aine 
and soeleti® he was snddenlle so com^|)ted, that he hwpst 
mA into mcwit heinons vice*| for then using ^e said Peer* 
as a procurer ®f his disordered dooSngSf he began to have 
his mles in no regard, to set nothing by their Instwctionsi 
^ to tike small heed Into the good government of 
wialtiii so l^t within a etiilo, he gave hlmselfe to wantoimes 
passing his tine in 

end to helpe then fonrard in that klM of life, the fiwpesHd 

Peers, eh© Cas it nay b# thoa^t, ^ 

kl»f to forget hlnsJofe, and the state, to the which he was 
cElod) tmdxam his eonrt with co^tnies 

aaS xmfiMm zlbalAit tto Wta* -alght s^ad fcoy d» l«* 
u* Bli^s la jaatiac. plaiwa*. butotiag, and la aw* otiwr 

filthle and dlidw«owwl.o orerctiief*©^ 

HsrtSnwf at the ontost of tlm play is a hif^ mli^d patriot with the 
noblest Sid nset weytby nottves for hi* He see* that 

nctesten** etll HunneaBe on tJie king *wllX be the min of the 
ffalia end ns*#®® Hot a* he laniwirea greater power, and hi* Illicit 

ilgitiiwiiiti i l i ri i iilil ^ I 'tlfl 1*'^''" lewiiw ii iii i i i ii i ii i i iiiiiwft mm mmmrn 

•tS’SSS!* 

p# U# 

iSi&»d« lixm* aid* 
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aiaoiap tli# Quaoii. pjrogffifsds th® Ifirv® of povoT eorirapts Mh» 
drlt'©! him oY«ii to ini 3 *a®]*« 

otlmTS BT% but tliTUbs conpazod to a®* 

All twbl® at ay nuu®, and I f®ar non®.®® 

All tliy®® hair® gon® b®yond that whleh was oirdainod for th«» and th« 
BiwIMty that shapoa onr «nd8 stuaeic down all thp®8»-Sdward| 
dairoston and l«ortS»«r* Btfor® one leawea the natter of moral 
atandardt of th® middl® as reflected In this play there is on® 
other Question which aust b« examimd— the nature of th# relation- 
ship between Idward and Gareston. nearly all Marlowe scholars hare 
soiMthing itr^ii: to say about itg but with th# evidence at our 
disposal psfhapa any final atatement on th® question is difficult, 
HolinsiMd tells us that Idirard "Was of nature given to lightness®" 
and that in the ccsipany of f^ers "burst out into iw>st heinous vices". 
The mm of lUaesbury in lit® jjhtardi 3eeundi saysi 

Indeed I do not remember to have heard that one man so 
loved another, Jonathan cherished David, Achilles loved _ 
Fatroclus* But we do not read that they were inaoderate,'® 

In the play the only hint that we receive directly frcmi the lines 

that would load ue to conceive of an unnatural affection between 

idward and Gaveaton cana from the Queen, (1, 254-761), 

Miea f • Illis-#iKnMir and Profeasor liario Pras in no uncertain 

terma Islbel thia relationship homoseKual* Hr, Pras axplains also 

why Moxlmm chose this subject t 

7e e mmmX Elisahethan Mward IX would have appeared 
no less ef a menster than any of the Incestucms and 
mur^rcue petty lords of Bmiaissance Italy* * .The 
degenerate Hsg is the most successful of Marlowe’s 
figures becastse the poet saw in him a soul aldn to 
Me mnif dietufbed by thm same idiocsmcrasy of sense ,71 
of 

gpeahlng^lierliwe’s treatment of history Miss Ellia-Peraor 'writes t 

-I • - - 

7@* 7l|a ed, and txens* I, Denhola-Tcuiig, 

HiHiMa and' Sons* lk>ndim 1957* p» 261, 

fl, WmiB Pmmt4% larlswe in Mg, studies 1931, vol, im, p* 211, 
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tfen toTQ&mm tor bliaiitly not acnm by 

ta« nist0|laxi as per^arsim, bacows a not nnbaantifnl lova 
stopy against a dark backgroiana of stom and dfiigar.^ 

H« (Wwapd) is also a sodonitt vhoss wbols lifa is suto- 
' opoimtsa to ths oxolmlm passion h« foals first fop 

bpsncop, and vhicb will bs tbs eanso of 

Paul Kbelisp is apparently of tbs aaa® opinion as those qnotad abora 
for iM si^s that Marlows **c©loups tbt frisndsbips of iklvapd vitb tbs 
foPbiddsn passion of bonossxnallty**.,'^^ Most scbolars apgc© a csss 
that Marlm binsslf was a perrspt and was tbsrefops both natnpally 
Xsd to a sinilap wvibjmt in history, and natnrally ltd to asaks it a 
bsantlfni and aywpatbstie pslationsbip* Howsvsp, tbsps is littls 
doubt Idiat 'WNi nsdisral obimib and Isgal ©ods both took an tmfawoap** 
abls attitmUs towards bo»o#sa»ality sM as sneh tbsy folly ©aipeetsd 
a inst »sity to strifcs down tbs guilty. 

In this ©camsstlon it may bs worth remmhorirm that L*J. Hills 
9®** Idward..!! as a frisiiKlsbip Flay along with many othsrs of a 
liks natups writtsn duping Elisalsthan tinsa, aroob as Endmion and 
ImItliiaiiliLtf Jjim* 

.Itarloirs wary alsarly shows Mvard as a man linring associatioii 
vi^ his fallows in a high and honourabls aannsr, and It is 
altogsthsp wmsssssaryi if not wrong to sss in ths rslatlon* 
•hip anything of an Inoral eharaotar*''^ 

J udging fpfM hsnaissanss writings, osmi tsnds to sssuns that frisnd* 

^ps bstwosn ntn wsrs aneh olossr in naturs than during any of tho 

•nofoidiiig ssatariss* In tbs play itaslf, for m eannot allow ths 

ahmlolai to proji^iss our opinions, any eharge of unnatural 

affistiOR is alnost totally abs^t, Xt is noteworthy that whan ths_ 

ashloi brlni ^argsa against Edward and Oavaston thsrs is no nantion 

of iBBOul liwlng* 

Mm C« liarlows* Hethnan and Co« hoMon^ 19^7. p. 117. 

lit Mtollil Fotydor* C« Karlowo* Chatto and Mindmi* London* 1950 *p«17S 
fit fggH ii^r * CStIbirlowa* Chapal 1111 laiwarsity of I* Carolina 
InPiiHi* xiiNit p« @oi« 

n. bt|. MU* • *CM stna la BodlM Tvala". l-nnsipia Ptm* lae. 

IMT* *• M*« 


In th« apbero of soeial matters and mores Marlowe has taken 
oar# to indicate earlier times in a variety of ways* Perhaps the 
moat eoastantly rectirring notion is the great emphasis placed on 
social rank* The sense of belonging to a vell*bom family and tha 
privileges of birth were ea^hasised by feudal hierarchy more than 
in Ilisabethan times* This has been dealt with in a measure when 


the concept of kingship was examined* 

The most frequently cited grudge against Gaveston on the part 

of the nobles is his unaristoeratio origin* Lancaster calls him 

"that base and obscure Gaveston* *7® 

Mort* Jr* Thou villiant. wherefowi talli^ thou of a King 
That hardly art a gentleman by birth *77 

Warwick says to Mwardt 

Ton that are princely bonne should shako him off *78 

Even the patient Kisnt is perturbed at the titles heaped on Gaveston 

and attwqits to teach his brother moderation* 

Kicnti Brother! the least of these may well suffice 
For one of greater birth then Qeveston*79 

Mm regards their own position the iwble# are very conscious that 

their duty and allegiance is due the king| yet they are the peers 

of tho realn* Wort. Jr* asks the Archbishop of Canterbury* 

Tli«s will yon Joins with m that be his peers?®^ 

Later wiiMi ^ BOblea demand the baniahsisnt of Gaveston* 


iQiatt la this the dutle that you owe your Kingt 
tart We know our duties t let hi* know his peers.®! 


n » 11* 101* 

TSr* lU MM. 
T#* 1* STS* 
f9* U* ISM* 

is* 1* sii* 

tl» H* SIM* 



fhi* clear social pattern aiwi the strong emphasis on birth was not 
so apparent in llarlove's own times. Francis Drake and Vlalter Raleigh 
were knighted and the latter for a while had the siwae inflnence with 
the Queen as did Gaveston with Edward. Yet the peers of the realm 
did not take offence at thiS| or if they did, they did not express 
theffiselwes as the nobles do in Mward II . 

Chivalry was not yet quite dead and the elaborate chivalric 
code of c<»idiiet was still operative in the reign of Edward II* 
Certain things were Jnst not donei no matter what the provocation. 

A notable instance of this Is found when Arundell brings the news 
of Caveston's death to Edward. The first amongst the listners to 
react to this news is the younger Soencer* 

A blondie part I flatly against the law of amaes.®® 

It is i»>t the death of Gaveston so much as the manner of it that 
motivates Spencer*# speech* 

Whui Gaveston is captured by the baronial forces Marwick sayst 

Bat for thou wort the f avorit of a King 
Thou Shalt hare so much honour at cur hands 

It must be remembered that Gaveston had been created lari of 

Con»rall| Lord of Hanp and Lord Chamberlain* He therefore could not 

be in the faahlcai of ordinary criminals* As a gentleman he 

coaid claim the tom rather than the noose* 

These niceties of civil conduct would be well aupreciated by 
Harloife*s audience although in their own times the notion was yet 
dyisig* 

S|MMier*s advice to Baldock regardiz^ the behaviour of a 
courtier savears of caleuXated hypocrisy and possibly a little 

^ ’I 

mdicioiai fan at Baldoek's expense* But there Is emphasiil on how 


i»« 1* Mm* 
id* !|.» mM. 
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**to court it lik« it Gentleman**^ so that Baldock may fit into court 
circles* 

In Elisabethan tiroes th© court was far more heterogenous in 
cc^poeitioa than in Sdvrard's rule— drawing on ail spheres of life. 
The days of chivalry demanded a uniformity of courtly behaviour fro* 
an who aspired to enter royal circles* 

Begarding the position of ¥<»en a sharp contrast is drawn 
between Gaveaton*s wife and the Queen* The latter la certainly one 
of Marlowe *• finest and most convincing creations because she does 
i«»t remain static* However as she changes from the suffering wife 
to the cunning mistress she loses the sympathy of the audience* It 
is true that sImi turns fro* Edward under very grave provocation and 
never shows any inclination to put Mortimer on the throne* On the 
other haM| she wishes to secure the succession for her son* However, 
Gavesten’s wife is also deeply in love with a husband who apparently 
luiglects hizwyet she never deserts hi* as the Queen does her husband* 

The husanistic Benaissanee man would be more inclined to give 
his sympathy and understanding to Queen Isabel than the man of the 
fourteenth century* In earlier times a wife was supposed to remain 
faithful and forgiving, trm to her marriage vows no matter how 
rough the marital path* One does not intend to imply that the 
Benaissanee condoned marital infidelity if the provocation was 
strong, but only that ths Isnaissanee took a more tolerant attitude 
towards infidelity* Gn the other hand Edward *s treatment of his wife 
was totally unfergivesble by i^dieval standards* It is true that the 
feurteanth century was a man's world, but timt did not permit neglect 
Of cue's wife, oven thoui^ she was the inferior being for ^.n the 
^^hmele^a it is written woman is subject to the mioj, on 


Si* 1* 




account of tli® voalcnaas of her both of nind and body*#®® 

Tti« s^natii*# owpltint Is touching i 

0 nisorabl# and distrosssd QcisoiiQt 

would f whon I l«ft 3¥«@t Franc® and was iabarht* 

That chaiming Circes, walking on the wanes, 
ehaimgd shope, or at the marieg® day 
ciE^ Of Hymen had been® foil of poyson, 

Or with those aitaes that twind shoot ms neck, 

1 had beene stifled, and not lined to see 
The king iqt lord thus to abandon me#®® 

Pamlly ties as reflected in this play aoint to certain ideals. 

Edwai^l is very negligent of aliiost every tie of blood. Hone could fee 

iM»re patient and long-suffering ths® Kent, but Edward is ungentle 

even to him* 

Bdw* Art thou sn enesie to my Caueston? 

Kent* 1, ttsd it greeisss »» that 1 fauoured him. 

Sdw* Traitor, fee gone, iMne thou with iiortiaer. 

Sent* So will I, rather then with Gaueston* 

Sdw* Out of ay sight, and trouble me no more. 

Kmtrn mamell though thou scome thy^nofele ueeres, 

Won I tliy brother am reieoted thus .S' 

Sfittt however repents for bearing araes against his brother and klr^. 

tilde wret^, idiy hast tbou, of all unklnde 
Borne amts against brother and thy kingt®® 

8c tries save the ymmi prinee trm falling into the hands of 

hortiner and att^^pts to rescue the captive Edward. To the end he 

swsaijis the loyal brother and protective uncle. This is the ideal 

kind of blood relatiott* 

Tho Prineo too is a loving son and will not take the crown 

without his father’s consent. 

Ffi]i« nether, perswade me not to wear® the crownei 
lot him be kingi I am too yong to raigne* 

Quom* But bee content, seeing it his highnesse Pleasure 
FyiA* lot BO but see him first, and then X will*®® 


S* !!• Aofuinas. ftpii 

it* ^X>^ 444*71* 
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fhm PriiMs# pldMi for bia o»elo »8 life- aM at tho elca## of tlio pla^ 
talcoi mango ©a M&ftimv for hia fattior'a 4 ea«i# Tho ^oan it 
FBOiaiMd for har aliaro in tha baronial iwolt and tha i®prlt<WBB«iit 
of Bdward by bain® sent to th© Towar* 

Tlia iaooiiata liistory of tli# Todor fasily waa wall laaown to 
^a pO|iitlaoa« Banry VUl had not h@m by any naaiwi m Idaal fetlmr* 
Iiary*i traatoant of har sistar iliaahath and har oontln I»tiy Smm 
Gray I iM lli«abath*a tusatratat of Mary of Scots laft wseh to 

ha dasirad* Idward VI vm a puppet in tha hands of his nnclai* tha 
lUMUiiaiaiioa iamfination was filled with talas of treachery sM 
iatflgsit within fanilias in hi|h places* fati ons cannot lay too 
groat an wspSamiM on these factors as contributing to a historical 
parapactiira* 

fha eaianoaias ani rivalry nantionad in the text are of mdiaval 

tinas* Gavaston in tha opanlng of tha play s^ntions **1101100 sashes 

by night* which is an obvious anachronisii# Howavari there are a few 

other rafaranoas aada to ontortainiants of tha tinia* Mward rowii^art 

his yonthfnl sports to Lightboim* 

foil Xsihol tbs Qnaoiis I loolct not thus 
Wbm for her saho X ran at tilt in W 3 tmDm$ 

JliA WMm tolM 0JP 

•wwopsisesiss *W*OpSIOnliffoPp ogP* vproglr OP'w’weas^ vasa ^0** use '•svuw vir 

f ho noblos sonl their fomal declaration of war throngh a *Baraldo 
fr«« tho Barm I with his aoata of arswis** Another tonnmnaiit is 
Glared to eolobrato Oavostosi*s aarrlaga* 

igainat oar friond the aarla of Comawall coxites f 

V .oNol mL,. ll■Wll liiiii issiii iismn lihOi 'ertr w ^ Sl^ <Jm sillK ilfc si abitbiiiirMiil -Sik Tiialinifcr 

And thsn his nsrriago shalbs sol«enisad»wl 
At tho omnation of BtIimio idward a touch of pageantry is introduoad 

with tho doolormti^ of the Iing*s Chswpioa* 

"" 

»* Jf-SKdi 
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If nay Cliristiaii, H«atli®ii, or I«w, 

Daro« bat affirmi tliat Sdirartf aot trm kIemei 
A ad viXl auooeiio his ssyiiig with th» sword® • 

I m th® Chmpioa that will eoabato hi»*^ 

Aaotlwr touoh of th® oast was tha east on of eating together 

ii®ee a i|B«rr»l iiM been r@solir®d* bh«a Edward loam® ttiat th® nobie® 

hmm agreed to reeell Caweston frcm Ireland h© deel&res a f«a«t and 

imrites all» 

Iiord Mortiaert we leave yoa to yoar charge 
how let Its in and feast It roiidli®*^ 

fhla ciiitiWB of rival parties ratifying agreeoentt at a baaqnet table 

i® aot peenliarly 8iedi®va3 as this praetie® eontinne® in onr own 

tiMI« 


jitoia mt MyiMOVl 

jLJall 

M» u. 
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Th»i*Q are caH^r a taw mtommm to Xoarning mui soljolariliip in 
tlw taxt tiiat vould iailicat® a fofurt«@»tli oontufy a©t*i»i for tli# 
play* Tliirt oaa bo littla aowbt that literary waa mnh hl&mv In 
Marlon© •« day* than during th© reign of *^lng aiward, t«t Marloir#*! 
nobloe all appear to be educated mu* Spanoery ilor^iMr aM Mward 
^ote Xoitin and nearly erery character naiiMs allusion to classical 
mrtliolo^* the moat notable instance of this is the long list of 
aytSnilogioal precedents for honoseacnai friendship emmerated by the 
elder Mortiaor* To speidc in this fashion argues an edocation and 
enl^iral bachgronnd nearer to that of a Benaissanee geiitlesian* 
Sowererf there is one eonspiimons oaitssion-^there is not a single 
BSblital aHnsion* Considering that this was a chnrch-doainated age 
and one in idiioh religions draiaa brought the fact# of the Bible to 
all sent Biblical allnaions are absent* This 

onissicm nay argne a point In ^rlowe*s faroar a# a craftsEian* 

for HisObetliaiis the age of the Bcnan Church was an age of 
il^aioreiiee and superstition iui is evidenced by this renark fron 

la OBf forefather's tiae« when papistry* as a standing poolf 
corered and overflowed all inglimd* * •»« 

If thereforef ignoraneet and chiefly ignorance about the "true 

yeUgion!* was fostered by the lonan Cheorch it was clear that the 

dneHifs of ttie fourteenth century ©ooM not know their Bible sM 

therefoto could not neks any reference to It* By arguing thusi one , 

aey fbe w how an ahsenco of Biblieal aHusiora is a help in dating 

^ eetlssi of idward 11 * 

m ■ n " iif i .r: r irT 

iShSg^i;; 
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Th« attitmiles tcnrards th© v©7l4| aM bov ataa should t&m ttm 
vlcS»«itud«8 of lift taf» ©laay onoui^ iu tho |>l«y« Thor© is t!i« eoa* 
volitional dlvlaloa of Ilf® into th® cont«mplatlT®, and activ® llfo 
llfo In iaie world* Th® attitnd® of patlontly hearing all oso*a 
tro0bl«» and grlofa la Implied, if it is not specifically aisntioiied 
ia the t«ai^» The stoic forhearanc® under all iricissitGdes is a heri» 
tag® fr€» claasieal tSsws, for ia th© midst of sorrow one can always 
flM comfort in the imagination* This attitude of *my alM to awi a 

kingdom is* is reflected in the advice given to Edward as a prisoner, 
by Iioieestor* 

Be patient, good my lord, cease to lament* 
ijeagine Killingworth casteii wero your court, 

And that you lay for pleasure here a space, 

Kot of compulsion or ntocissitie *35 

This stoic acceptance of adversity is reflected again in the lines 

idiere Edward after his oaptumi hlds farewell to his friends* 

Mell. that idialbe, shslbei part we must* 

Eweete Spencer , gentle Baidocice, part we must*^ 

Kocher speakmg of religious thought in Edward II writes! 

ieligion appears almost solely in the farewells of the 
defeated as thiy go to their deaths* These evince scorn 
of the world and eicpectition of bliss in heaven, all in 
the best traditions of Christian handbooks on holy dying 
and S§, centeiBPtp feiB«di *i7 

c^MatemctBs «iidi was a popular concept in both Medieval 
and Benaissanee times on one's death«»bed* The Sari of Warwick when 
sentenced to death exclaims t 

fis but teiqporall that thou eanst inflict* 

fareveULi vaine worlds • 98 

Idien Spmer is captured, expresses great fortitude i 

Bdw« Spencer, o, sweet spencer, time then must we part* 
SpeM* Wt iRisti my lord, so will the angry heavens *33 

Balitoek eiq^resses similar sentiments t 

fe die, sweet Spmer, therefore live wee all* 

Spencer, all Uve to die, and rise to fall#130 

Ac luui been mmstioned, this was tl»i c<»ventiontil frame of mind in 

idiiidb one was supposed to meet deatdi even in Tudor times* However, 




9i» 11# 

97* P, iC^y* C* HkpIouo* tlaiv«of I» Carolina Press *1940* p*3^1i 

98 , m§* 
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oo* tends to thialc that 811aab®thei3» bad good peesoiis fop not 
despising tbe vopld m mmh m tneip forefritbeps* tni«| tbet destb 
iras all sponad *‘b«a but tb# Dane® of i)©atb was a opeeticai of etrliep 
ages* Iven tbongb the Tudors bavo realised that in the aidst 

of life we ape in deetbi apparently tbey did not allow t>iis oomsept 

£ 

padttly to postpaln tbeir activities. 

4 
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Hwiag tima nxaBimd th« text of Mvaawa. 11 in m atteiapt to i 
ditcoirar vimm Marita#® «iid«aTonrs to gif® a hiatorieal o«i*f»aetiw 
to ills play if« find tluat ortrtly tliar® i» ctaaparativtly lit^lo 
•tidonoo* Marloini Iiuid ow® a long vay frtm fhm days of y.anbnglaii3ya. 

.pfc..* I and Ms driaiatie ttetmlqin® liad aetjnirod strength «ad siflstloty* , 

His basio stoty is aedieral and on® that his audience oroauMablir was 
anointed with in some iseasure* Mward II should hare been reaead^exv 
•d for two flings if nothing else— dse was the first Prinoe of Moles 
and the first Shglish King who was forced to resign his crowi* Hts 
^litajy disasters with the Scotch and Ms diabolic murder were also 
ewents that wste long reeeebered* 

fhe foots ©f history* it is trusi were changed and telescooed 
by Marlowe* but that was laaritable if he was to iroduee a play that 
©oald be acted la a norasal period of tiae-^-Kiaat and the <|iie®n are 
both fflcde w*eh older than they actually were whan the erents en^ 
acted tooh place* tlw Mortlaers are giren a greater share in the 
baronial revolt than Holinshed warrants sM a few other details are 
<^banged« Mariowe also invented so«e things of his own* such as the 
scent whers the with Mortimer’s aid persuades the nobles to 

yecall Savesi^ fro» exile and the character of Levune* 

However* a close reading of tiie text shows that Marlowe did 
not forget that his play is set in the early fourteenth century and 
by the nsHieds elaborated above throws out hints as to the historic 
oel pof^ocUve* done of these indications are lost on a conteapo- 
foty Msiiionco* but the Hisabethass would apparently undoi^taM 
Jlirl«if0*g irnmUmm better. 

f|ig netMl of writing history pliers and this play in partioulsr 
is said W titties to have influenced 
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than at bb^ oth®? tin® h® (Mward) spaaSes XIIg® a to®t 
101 Shakt8p0ai^*a Hichard II | iifljo oiMii ntiieli to 


f 


pspoct Marlow® pr®par®d th® way for Shakospotr®*# 
gr»at Mitorioal tragedy .Bicbard P y and not least in tijat 
n« gave a new tragic signlfieaiM?®' to the M easibna themi 
or rise aM fall whieb we Mve already noted la tiS' Heniy ¥I 
Pl^s and la Mcbard Ili qOg 


Them is tl^ sane stress on cordnct and tlwi eblvalrlc code of bononri 
tbe social cfnitOKs (the position of ¥OBien)| and the sane pollti- 
eal scheaie as la Bdvard ly. One smst not forfret that Edward II was 


great-grandfather to Hlehard II | so that they are not so far apart 


JLU 


Finally I whatever history and historical perspective Marlow# 
or say not have Introduced one should not forget the ftmdaaental 
aiotive for tlw writing of this playf aod in a sensei of all plays* 
Marlcufe wrote .Mmrd 1| to he acted and wished to compose a success- 
fHl play* that he fcwnd very promising material in English History 
and that there was a flourlshini tradition in a genre that would 
accept historical draiaa was fortunate fw Marlowe* Also it was 
fortunate that there was an audience precared for the kind of play 
he was writing as there had already been many plays in the sasie 
tradition* there was a resurgence of the national spirit and a 
popular novenent towards draisatising events of national importance 
tdiat were aUve in the national mwiory* But after all this has been 
•aidf peshaft me should remind oneself that in the last analysis 

piaaNi. II would he Judged hy Slisabethansi not for its historical 

teaUffi Of for very chauvinist le material it contained y hut by 
whether it gave them scmeting to secy for which they would gladly 
pay rnmufy* 


suit Mt*fOlrJer* C* Iterlowet Chattc moA Windiis laix. p* ISI* 
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"¥« Iiav« no mason to doul^t noir that Dr* Fanstns is th® host 
of Iterlowe's plays and that it belongs to th« last y«ar of 
his lif««*l 

" Bg* Fanatna is Marlowe's greatest and noat personal tragedy'"? 

"IlsTer had his genius soared so highy whether in the art of 
worse or in the general conception of the play" *3 

"SgA., .fanstns narks the floodtide of Marlowe's genius"*^ 

Sikh praise has been lawished on this drama by Marlom not 
(m3y in onr own tines but frmt the pens of genius of the past as 
well* Qoathe^s eacolanationy "Sow greatly is it all planned!" it only 
too well known* Swinburne in his day also paid unstinting tribute to 
this work * "Of all the great po^ui in dramatic form it is perhaps 
the most renarkiS»le of aln and simplicity of construction* ••few 
naaterpieees of any agey in any language can stand beside this 
tragie poms for the qualities of terror and splendouTy for intensity 
of purpose"* Xt has alao not been without its detractors* One fact 
however is beyond question * tlM tremendous popularity of this play 
fron the day of its preniere featuring the great Edward Alleyn* Even 
in our own tines for nost people Marlowe's name is immediately 
associated with Or* Fsustus and within the last fifty years no other 
play by Marlowe has ewer been revived* It is not insignificant that 
when fiiehavd Burton was invited to stage a theatrical perfornance to 
raise funds for hia alma mater • Cambridge • he chose to produce 
tnta pity* It ia also a point worth noting that tha Faust story has 


1* mmm% UU Christoidier Marleite* MamaiUan and Co*y London* 1964* 
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mmst JUiasliig, Co@ttee, ©iMi fh<w®» 

itena KMOiiist otii®rs* 

Tlti» pepaiftrit^ b@coo«a «xl th® aor© p«iaarlcftbl® in 

tli* ligjit of tbo gii©at eo&troir@]rsy mmr tb® text* fhoro ar® two 
•artaat vaiwliwaji of th« t®xt|, tb® «ai?il®r vm »>rint®<a la 1601 by 
tlioaa* BuflmoU mA la 160© and 1611* la 1616 Jolia l^rlght 

]nibliali®4 a aew t®*t vMeli la loager by soi!» SSO llaet* It la fairly 
safe to mmsam that tho later text iaeladed the additioas »ede by 
WililMi Bird# aad Samml Rowley for whieh Heaslowe paid thea four 
poiatida aterling* Textaal aoholara have apeat galloap of iak trylag 
to dlaeorer liarlowe*# original in either or both of the## veraitswit 
bat the final word yet mntdm to be aaii* The beauty aad power of 
the text aa we hare it tc^ay ©aly aervea to iaoreate ca» regret ttait 
we eaaaot behold the original eoapoaitioa fresh froa Marlowe*® pea* 

Mhen imreatigating the sourees that Marlowe eoasulted for his 
drana it is not loi^ befora one H^ts apoa the most walaable of 
than* This is TMJaatogy.j».f. the dmabla life and deojamaid deatlL.i>f 
Sr* Jidm yaaatiia traaslated iato Sagliah by P*F»0eat* 1502* The 
original Oaman volnwe was Hilarli, imlSfaMMliMfifll printed at 
Frankfmrt 1687* The original of these tales has been traoed baoh 
to a oertaia Johannes fanat of Sin^m idio held degrees from the 
Uniwersity of Heidelberg In ISO©* Around the life and dramatie 
dea^ of this peramn there eolleoted a host of legend f hear-sayt 
yanoar end fantasy y so that by the end of the eeatary Johaimes 
Wmsmt was irvotrewiebly sid>aerged la the life and doings of the 
aytMaal Pr* faeatui* the fasoiaatiom that RMifioy aeorixaanoy and 
the world of tto afirits has held for ^'he htman aind is aa eternal 

m 

mm§ fhMtSi is hot chm in the long line of faooits oagioiaas who 
•t^PINNI at no^lai to lOrtber Mieir ewil loMiwledio* Uiaon Maipas %dio 


i» mentioned In Acts* Chapter 3 is one of the earliest of these 
mir^leHsa^rs who desired to increase his knowledge of the black 
arts* The Middle Ages were fertile soil for stories of magic and 
witchcraft t partly as a legacy from pagan times and partly as a 
resnlt of their own ignorance and superstition. Many of these tales 
were grafted on to the mythical Dr. Faustus - mythical to modem 
scholars but very real Indeed for the sixteenth century* 

It may be mentioned here that German folk-lore and popular 
folk-tales had invaded England even earlier than ”P*F.*s" transla- 
tion appeared* 

SoiM of the Qeman folk-heroes had been introduced to 
English readers in the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries! the foul boor Markolfi the ingenious 
and facetious parson Kalenbergi and the gross aM>cker 
and deceiver Hovleglassi who is Glenspeigel* They are 
among the books which in their day were read by all 
but scholars t and in our day are read by none but 
scholars *5 

The fascination that the spiritual world of dark deeds exercises 
down to tkm present times may be seen in such varieties of litera- 
ture as the Terror Ikivel of the late eighteenth century and in 
contisiporary writings the popular ccmtedy Mllthe Spirit by Noel 
Coward and m the other side of the Atlantic The Rainmaker by 
Thornton Milder* 

For most of his plnr Marloira relied heavily upon the Gexman 
tale — the Pope^s ban^etf the courtier's horns, the horse-corser 
and tlM forty dollar horse* All these are found in the original 
fasstbuch* 

ifCNit of the trivialities upon which Faustus spends himself ' 
between his damnation sM his death, are brought into the 
play frcMS the sourea*d 


ff« MilaiMii y*P« |aylffli» and the early Shakespeare* Glare^on ^ess, 
ClHifbwdt lw#8# p* w9» 

#• lbl4#| p# I0l* 



Fof draioatie sotirees end «arli®r siodels on® ha« to search a while 
l<aig#r before one can find any antecedents* While lleriowe was yet 

an undergraduate lathanlel Woodes* tragedy k .Sonfliet ...of ,aons.c.ieme, 

had been perfomied at Casibridge# This tolls the story of an Italian 
Proteetaat who recanted his faith in order to say® his life and 
property* As a result of this he was condowoed to Hell* However on# 
cannot be certain if Marlowe witnessed this drama* 

I^of* Levin has taken pains to show that Eabelais had mmh 

earlier indicated the fatal consequences of science without 

conscience* This is contained in a letter by Gargantua to Fantagruel* 

Gargantaa*! eulogy is tempered with the warning that 
science sans conscience • science without "ecmsclousness" 
is but the min of the 8oul*7 

Qt eourse the Bible is full of references and stories warning 
against may dabbling with magic and the horrid enl awaitix:^ all 
over-aspiring souls* 

Bowever Marlowe does lukt aerely retell in dramatic terms the 
old story of the fall of a practicer of the black arts* His genius 
was too powerful not to make something uniquely original out of his 
aouroo materials Just as his brilliant successor Shaloispeare was 
wont to do* Much of the German Faustbuch is a collection of silly 
piunits and the tales of magic are of a x^ther low order* The person 
of Feustus is more of a braggisi and childish Juggler than that of 
a men who ecwaaands reverence and Icqralty* Dr* B*M* Butler's Myth 
the Maeas gives a detailed picture of the Germanic original of 
Marlewe^i drama* 

Iburlowe has lifted both ^ae central character and the incidents 
to e am^ higher spiritual and human plane* There is a magnitude 
end Uttftvereiility in Ihe drama that is missing entirely from the 


% lefimt I# limJKiKli^ Bewsim Press, Boston* 1964* p* 108* 
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original* Froia maroly an antartaining tala of an atonorraal flgnra 
Marlowa hm ©ado It a daaply Imaan stojy of coaidc proportion* • 
Furtliar Marloire vas not contant to depict a aediawl morality 
vitJi a neat ttoological Mssaga attaebed* Fansttia is sneh aora than 
aamly a borritl* axampla of what Christian somls anst avoid* He 
is a groat tragic character idio commands pity and affoetion* 

Mhon out comas to an axa»ination of historical aspacts of 
this drama thara ara two facets that deiisM at^ontion* First | there 
is the predominant Christian thama and secondly the inflmenca of 
Banaissanct ideas that have permeated the basically rellgioiis 
fahrie* Mhma mm exanlnes the Christian aspects of this play in 
their historical persiimctive certain broad snb- 4 ivlslona tmst be 
made for the sahe of convenience* This plcF deals with the folioMring 
c<naoepts * God| @in| iell| and Christian Tragedy* Chie mnst examine 
each cms of tliese separately in order to discover how far Marlowe 
wm in agreemeiit with tha theology of his tiiaes* llhile engaged in 
this mm isEuit also rmssaiber that Marlowe was cognisant of both 
tumsum Csthclic and Protestant points of view thanlai to his sttulies 
at Cambridge and from the dtscnssioas with Sir Walter Haleigh's 
coterie* 

3^or ^ true Christian nmmmpt of Cod one must refer to 

Philip* • foestion end Christ *s reply* 

Philip saith nnto hlmf Icrdf dhow m the Fatherf and It 

eemeeth 

deems ssieth mnto hint Have I been so long with 700^ 
m& yet hast thoa not Isnoifn m% Philipt Be that 
hath eeen me hath seen the Father 1 and how sayest 
t^h thenf ^mw ms the FatherT^ 

In the persma si Christ the Christian finds'" the fullest manifesta- 
tien sf gedheadft Bemnnir in this dramua CM is presented in a 


S# ®tf Jehtt# w* 



fashion hairii^ Httl® of th® Christ-llha t^s^raawmt* 

Fanatns qt any oth@r oharaeter in th® oity 
so si^aloi of God as to ‘aaiE® ns w»ally faol tliat 
la a haing %dio can lov® son and bo Icarod by thorn* 

Mo are aiver iwrsuaded that God is truly a Father 
idio looks with toMemess on his orring chiMron 
of the earth.® 

The Good Angel apeaks of "God*s l»sary wrath* 10 and Lneifor argweSf 
"Christ oaimot sere thy soulf for h® is Just** .11 Fonstns thinks the 


aasie* 


Hoao lUge? Mhither should 1 flyt __ 

If onto God ht*ll t)nm ^’^9® dcwm to hell.^ 

At the olose of his lifs Faustns remrks. 

Bet Fanstns offense sen ae*er be pardoned. The Serpent 
that tesqited Eve nay be sav'd but not Fenstns.lS 

Chui notes that his aiisl ecmtintially hsrlmns bask to the Almighty 

Indge of Mosais loot* In his last agony Fanstns eries 

And see vheirai God 

stretshetli ont his ar«y and bends his ireful brews t 
lioinictains and hills* eostty eoskty and fall on Wy 
And hide ne from the iMavy vraldi of God*14 

the God of nersy and love is never introdneed into the text by 

Marloife* 

God is ilifays for Fanstns the Hebrew law*glvery pitiless y 
|nsty WNshanisal end. tininaginative*10 

the tragedy of ftmtm nay be said to stea from this very Ignoranee 

of the tmo nature of God. In tho Bible one reads in this eonneotioni 

therefore if any man be in Christy he is a new 
efeatoret old th^s are passed awayt behoMy 
all things are beeoae nsw.lo 


t* MMSy F# g||iatotdiBr Marliwie* Mssell and BnsseU Ine.y ®*t* 
in. tnolMr Broolfie ed. the Morks of Chri^ohNir MarliafA* Clarendon 

fMM. OxfMd. P« ]*.• !• lOOt 

u. nu., p, IM* X. W7. 
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In ft6eor€aJB0# vitli thi# fhm oimmh has foOTilated Its teachings • 

Qodt eteatadi tts to ns® oi» aost nohla posassioiii 
mp istellSgoa«Hi» in th® bast w&y ®3.1| that iSf 
npcai th« noblast objact. that iS| npon 8i®s®lf# 

Mmm the lasovle^e of Cod is at the «)ot of o«r 
tftte happiness *17 

Beeanse FaBstin has a distorted eoncept of the powers on I funetions 
of Ood he flnnges to his niin* itarlowe has brcmrlit this howi very 


foreibly throughout the play* 

If this drama exhibits a hopelessly archaic picture of Cod on 
the eontraryi the ccawept of 1^11 is very laodeni indeed* Certainly 
Marloee was veiy iia*oh in advance of his times in this direction* 
Even Miltcm does not neasnre w to Marlow® in his ideas about Hell* 
Besides the way references to CehMDia in th® words of Jesus | 


St* Paal had affirmed the existenoe of Hell in no uncertain teimis, 

Ind to you who are troubled rest with uSf 

IiCfd Jesus shall revealed fro® Iwiaven with his 

S^Ss^*fiJe tahim vengeance on 

not Godf and oteey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 

S»*Sill be punished with 

frcn the presence of ti» Lordy and fr<»a the glory 
of his power*^ 


Both the A^ianasien and Itiewe Creeds affirm the existence of a 
Idiysical lell. 2i®oe«B^ in a letter to Archbishop Humbert 


of Arles wfotei 


.x**the wwBlshmeat of orlginel sin is the lack of 
the vislinBef dod* but the pimi«i«ent of actual 
sin ii the torueat ef everlasting hell**” 

Csneii Smith la his exceHent c©Ji|>endiu» of Catholic belief writes 


of 8SU 


If* p» fi.eUy Oosofi H* TlHi f 

and oniesi loBdw* l®d8* 

iS: WMWIXXIla CUCD OMTg* s>dth. llM 
”• UWOM and Oataa, Ksodim 1948. p. Xi»B. 
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Tim vfrality of "lioll-fir®*', as tii« iiistrifflMiat of tiio 
paia of siiiiaoi luss mvmtf bom <l«fin®d by a soIobb 
doeiaioa of Popo &r CoiiaeiX| maidiig iSim denial of it 
fofwal beyesjr and punishing it by exeluaion froa the 
Chisittlif but it is oertainly eontained in the Holy 
Seripturesi ia the Fathers* and is practieally the 
eiianimnui teaehing of theologians *»iiHelX is doubtless 
ft plaoe as imll as a state* Suoh. at least is the 
a»st mttiral inference frcso the texts of Scripture 
and vae always t^n for granted within the Church* 
tlum# «wi# could not say that it was held as a part 
of diwine rewelation.^o 


Both Calwin and huther laid iisportaiice on the reality of Hell and 

^ XMnliatltttlti, Of gteiaUiffi IfitelPlf dealing with 
predestination imoii eaphasis was laid on Bell* that this was the 


belief of the Slisabetliftas cannot be ctuestioned for we have nusier* 

cms tefsrenmis to the etercml b<mfire in eonteaiporaxT literature* 

Creene in the story of his repentance noted t* 

flnts was the liberty 1 got in ny youth the cause of 
ay licentiotts^liying in ay age* anS being the first 
mp to hell*^^ 


yohscA in his pnyer to Cod the Father noted the coiaiuest of Hell* 

Sint Death and lelXf 
His glorious 
Quite 

The aost faaous of ell the pictures of Bell is certainly to be 
tmM in Miltcii for whoa Fandmtmiw was as real as the City of 
Loadeii* 


..Fsfustiis. mm finds a startlingly swidem concept* 
Ml is not a placet it does not apoeer as an under-gi^hatd torture 
^hoAMir despito the wiwid represmtation of Bell^aouth at the close 
of the play* lfitrloife*s wlow of hell is more intellectual and in a 

m 

Xt is shill to Sartre^s wiew as seen in 
m iMahh Balsiii^*s outbmt in 4,„.f.,&ste. of... 
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leaT«ii tKutt 1)0 tho holX of a plaeo* Hothisg bmt 
ifopontant otnnoM xtp thoifo, is'at it? All the 
pia^8i protitatos and politicians in eroaticm 
trying to cash in on otomity and thoir little 
tin godt23 

Bill is a state of being • a condition of mind and spirit ratl»r 
then ai^tidng as childishly facile as a horrid pfnnishaent in the 
after-life* Wmn Famtvm questions Mephlstopheles the reply isi» 


Hell hath no limits, nor is cirenmscrih’d 

In one self place f for where we are is hellf 

And where hell iS| saist we ewer hei 

And to conclude y idien all the world dissolwesy 

And ewery creatnre shall he purified y 

All places shall he liwll that is not heaven.^ 

And again when Mephlstopheles tries to beg the question and Fanstns 

refuses to he pnt offy Mephistopheles is forced to confess - 

Mtiy this is heUy nor am I out of its 
Think* st thm that I who saw the face of Gody 
And tasted the eternal jcys of heawen. 

Am not tom^ted with ten thousand hells. 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ?SS 

The Independent and far-seeing mind of Marlow© could not hmt 
be ia^atient with fSm accepted notions of Hell and modem theologi- 
ans - Barth and TiHieh - have npheld his views. The fact that he 
was accused by Richard Baines of holding the opinion '*that the 
first ieginniiii of Religion was only to keep men in awe** can be 
easily understood idiett «Mie considers ltolowe»s opinions on inch 
basic matters of faith as leU* In this cemtext one finds that 
Marlows ^iSf historieally speakingy very much in advance of his 
timos snd OKt of tims with or^iodcK Bliskbethan belief* 

Ths dnsia ^ fir* fsnstna is tho story of ths damnation of a 
t Ofapea somlf thsrsfors how and why this dmmation ocenrs is of prime 
Ths selling of a soul to Incifer is the central event 
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frame 

of the pity aM ia essesslag this alsy in a historical/of refereace 
tim miMit look at Faustus’s »ia as Marlowe *» coateraporsries would* 

Sia hroadly epeakiag is man*s taming away from God* In taming 
away fro» God laan generally turned towards himself or to some oh5®<*t 
ereated hy hiatself* St. Augustine had out it thus • 

Sin is the love of self to the contempt of God *26 
and again 


If the soul should move to produce a false 
Imitation of G©d| and to will to take 
pleasure in its own power, then the greater 
it wishes to become I the less it beccmes in 
fact* And Idiat is pride, the begining of all 
sini and the begining of the pride of man 
is to fall off from Qod.27 

M^lmcditiilofi Bomanist had defined sin as "a depraved affeetioni 
a depraved motion of the heart against the law of God^.^® Aside 
fK»a the cAnrious giving of his soul to the devil rather than to God 
Fanstns throughout the pligr shuts Ms ears to the voice of heaven - 
the ?ulgate, the Good Angelf the Old Man and the young students all 
appeal to him in vain* Fatmtus has his eyes and heart fixed else- 
where* 

Theaas Aeghinas further ccwmented on sin thust- 


iov in actual sia there is* first* the turning away 
from God* the corresponding ptmishment being the 
loss of the beatifie visioni and seoondlyt the 
inordinate elesving to some created good| and the 
corresponding with this ia the pain of 

a«Dse«^ 

I^Qhietoi^les exhibits the first kind of sin and its corresponding 
that is why he confesses that he carries his hell 
•hoot wltli him* TsEnstus* inordinate thirst for knowledge, even that 
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kaoirledg® foz%iiMo& by the Lm of God, is an oramole of the second 
kind of sin oad hi# eventual end is an example of the pain of sense* 

Pride is the cardinal end fnndanental sin* In the procession 

of Seven Sim, Pride is given first place* 

lesj all of yon be subject to another ani be 
clothed with himllityi for God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble* 

Humble yourselves therefore under the aiflity 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due tin® *30 

Faustus* pride is the pride of wisdom and knowledge! proud of 
his mastery of the four great branches of learning he is imatlont 
aoEid disocntented* He wants yet more knowledge come what may end 
feels that none deserve to Imow mrt than he himself* He has 
forgotten "The feer of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge" *33. 

This theme is stated in the opening lines by the Chorus* 

Till swollen with cunning of a self-conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach 
And milting heavens conspired his overthrow*®" 

FsBstus dismisses Aristotle with stperior scorn 

A greater subject fltteth Fauatus* wit *33 

Law m ^ other hand is "too servile and illiberal for me" *3^ All 

his studies have fallen short of the mark because he feels- 

7et art thou still but Faustus and a atan*33 

^igie makes an appaal to him precisely because it lifts him above 


A sound Magielaii is a mighty godt 

Here Fanstns try thy brains to gain a diety.3o 

The ivii spirit reads bis croud aspirations correctly and says to 

W &9 1* Fster* oh* s* v* S*4i* 

p s , i^Foveyhs* cdi* 1* v* T* '* 

M. clarendon 
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Im thm OB oartB as Joiro is in tlis skios 
UiT& and oMBcmdsr of ttioso Clononts*^' 

FsiMitiMi* pflds is sIdLn to that of th@ paronts of tfiMSBityf Mam and 

Ifo# ulio imtm OQBtsat to livo socordiHE to tho will of CfOd and 

vantod moBS tliaxi was allowd. 

A Bsir laioifori ho has hanteTod of tor a god-llko 
onstipotOBOo* A noiir Maa, ho has tasted tho fruit 
of tho forbiddon tr«®, claiaod to know what Cod 
has dooided to coaooal from His creatures <33 

St* Augustine was taught at Cambridge in Klisabethan days as the 

**prliiee of theologians** • In his writings he had repeatedly pointed 

out that Pride was at the root of human wrongdoing* Marlowe had 

n^le opportunity to study this at Corpus Christ!* The Impatience 

(Uid #iaflJ« at limits posed by Divine Law is one of *'he most slgni- 

fi©«at aspects of Pride* The Old Testament is full of examples of 

^lose who put thsmselwes before the Mord of Cod and suffered as a 


Paustus* lapatieiMse is seen from the very start* 

Pbilosoidiy is odious and obseure« 

Bo^ Lew and Physic are for petty wits. 

Divinity is basest of the three, 

Onpleasant, harsh, eonteaptible and vile* 

*?is Magio, Magic that hath ravished mo*3® 

So intoiicatod is ho at the possession of forbidden lore that he 

glories in tho foot that ho can eoiwand spirits* In this context 

most kseir in mfod the Slisabethan use of tho word ** spirit**, 

iMPh olwiyo mosat on evil spirit. 


sow pliint So tAio Moshistophilis? 

full of ObediMioo and humility, 

io^ ia tho force of Magic isid my spoils 
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of ocBWMm IS'^Sjogm 1ft ftftfttts dtpoBk with tli® arrocaooft of his uftw and 

fOFbiMftii lotioirlftdgft* this rnttitud# was varnod af&inst by msBy 

aixtftft&th and sovoiiteftnth eontury writers* In tyntlalft's Pyoleaift 

to his Besdftr ho spoeifieftlly statodt- 

I thought it ay duty Host dear roadar to v@xn theo 
hftfoTft and to i^ov thftft th® right way iu, to giro 
thftft thft tm hay to o|i«ii it vithalf aM to arm thao 
agaiiiat falsa orophftts aod salieious hypocrites | 
whoaft pftrpfttual atudy is to learon the scriptures 
trith gioaesi and there to loch it up where it 
^lould sere thy ecml aud to aalise us shoot at 
a wrong wMPh to put our trust in those things 
that profit their bellies «wly and slay our souls 

£><naie in a at the funeral of Sir Williii* C<^ayne| Dec. 18. 

apoini earnestly ufalnst the seehing after false louswledge. 

And if there be any addition to lcnoirledge« it is 
xuther a new knowledge than a greater knowledge t 
rather a singularity in a desire of proposing 
sonething that was not known before than an 
isgiroring. an s^rancing^ a wultiolying of forner 
inoeptionsi and by that neansf no knowledge 
eoaes to be perfeot*^ 

luther and lelanelithea in Qeraany and Calvin in Svltserland saw 
Mgie and siupoefy aa danoad and evil, thus both thu Protestant and 
CathoHa thinkers eondeiMMid Faustus for wanting to be more than was 
allotted to nan and for trying to reach this position by unlawful 
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Fatistus is no longer content to study such things 
as physical causes, instead he now desires to 
control the elemenxs in the way diabolical powers 
are able to control them.^ 

The fact that Pride turned man aside from his ’oroper goal was 
repeatedly written about. All Elizabethans were aware that the true 
end of all the arts and sciences was God. Aschaa in the preface to 

{ 

la writing this book I have had earnest respect 
to three points i truth of religion, honesty in 
living, right order in learning .44 

Sight years later in 1578 in Lyly*s best-seller Euphues* the Anatomy 

of Wit the old gentleman of Haples holds up the precept- 

Serve God, love God, fear God, and God will so 
bless thee bm either heart can wish or thy 

friends desire .45 \ 

QuiMMi Elisabeth ordered that certain homilies and intercessions 

i 

be read every Sundsy in the churches* One of these was a prayer on 
the sin of pride* 

Of our going frcHi God, the wise man sayeth, that pride 
was the first beginingi for by it man’s heart was turned 
from God his maker* for pride is the foundation of all 
sins he that hath it shall be full of cursings, and at 
tiae end it shall overthrow hl*4o 

Harlowe being a Parker scholarship holder must have had many 

oecasione to hear this* The evidence of this play would indicate 


that he t^ld the view of St* Augustine 

Whereas the voluptuous man seeks after what is beautiful, 
iNilodiouSi sweet or sTOOth, the curious man seeks after 
the very opposite of these | not however that ho may be 
veased by thiwi, but mrely out of the lust to experience 
and to know.dv 

Grities have repeatedly analysed the text of Dr* Faustus, and , 


eesM to the same coMlUsion* Faustus lusts after wealth, power and 
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pXmmTe rather than seeking the kii^doiB of heeTen# "'her® Is ampl® 

©■videace of this in the drama* Speaking of his dominion over the 

spirit vorld he saysi- 

1*11 have them fly to India for gold| 

Hansaek the Ocean for orient pearl* 

AM search all comers of *^h 0 mw found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates*'^* 

FatriotiWB as vannted by Fanstns is c«aly thinly disguised ambition* 

•**ehase the Prince of Parma from our land* 

AM reign sole king of all our provinces *40 

aM again Faustus says 

1*11 Join the hills that bind the Afrie shore 
AM Bake that country continent to Spainy 
AM both contributary to ey erownt 
The Ssperor shall iMrt live but by sqr leave y 
For eay potentate in Oemiaiiy*^^ 

One of the first things Faustus desims after signing the contract 

for his soul is the satisfaction of his aninal desires* 

But leaving off thisy let have a vifey the fairest 
said in Gemanyy for I m wanton aM lascivious y aM 
canMt live without a wife *61 

Faustus is not deceived about himself and he knows that his mind is 
set u^ion tbe aciiuisitioii and mastery of things of this world* A lixu 
pregnant with meaning is his mm confession 

The god thou seivest is thine own api>etite*S2 
Faustus had forgotten or deliberately ignored the admonition of 
Christ 


Xey not m for yourselves treasures upon earth 
where moth aM rust doth corrupty aM iidiere Idieives 
break throui^ aM steal t 
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ifttt lay tot yourselves treasures in heaveny 
liHier® neither isoth nor rust doth corrupt • and 
where theives do not break through nor steali 
For where^your treasure is. there will your heart 
be also*®® 

faustus is entirely self •centered as his aspirations indicate* 

Ail things that move betwem the quiet poles 
Shalbe at my ecsmanty Esoerors and kings 
Are but obeyed in their several nrot^ineesi 
Hor can they raise the wind, or jend the clouds t 
But his dcminion that esceeeds in thisy 
Stretcheili as far as doth the mind of raan.®^ 

One aaist therefore conclude as ^of # Pandftam does that Faustus loses 

his scml in the hope of gaining the whole world* 

The truly eonsuning desire in Faustus is for knowledge 
that BhtuX transcend the Imitations of the laperfect 
world «*»His wordly presumption has led him to seek the 
easy pleasures of knowledge idiich are of the mindy instead 
of the difficult satisfacticmi of wisdony which are of 
the spirit *88 

tfarlowSf one mst remedbery held both a Bachelor *8 and a Master* s 
Degree fr*osi CaiEtoridge and this aeMii that he had to study a good 
deal of religion and philosophy* Dr* .Faustaa. clearly shows how 
thorough and eecorate hie study had been and how fully informed he 
was on theological natters* B© far the sins of pride that have been 
listed are all ^ conventional ones* They are very deep and evil 
but they do not irrevocably shut the door against salvation* Most 
of nankiiii has at tone tine or another put aside the kingdon of God 
for other less spirf.tual gains. Stash sins nay be forgiven even at 
the very last e*it the dying thief upon the cross* But Pride goes 
even farther and brings forth that sin from which there Is no 
•alvaticii* 
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Wherefore I say imto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 

And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come .56 

This fearful sin is the sin of despair. The word "despair" occurs 

again and again like a chilling lietmotif throughout the text of 

Dr. Faustus . As the position of the protagonist grows more desperate 

the frequency of the word increases. 

The opposite of intellectual pride is despair, and it 
is because of his despair that Faustus is damned. 57 

This despair makes Faustus turn aside from his natural thirst for 

allowed knowledge and seek the world of magic. It is this despair 

that makes him bid "Divinity adieul" This despair makes him juggle 

with the texts in the Vulgate. In both instances he reads only half 

the statement and thtis comes to the position of resigned fatalism, 

of Che sera sera. The two texts are 

Stipendium enim peccati mors} gratis autem Dei, vita aeterna, 
in Christo JTesu, Domino nostro. 

(For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is 
eternal life throui^h Jesus Christ, our Lord. Rom. 6. 23.) 

Si dixerimus quoniam peccatum non habemus, ipsi nos 
sedioimus, et veritas in nobis non est. 

Si confiteamur peccata nostra, fidelis est et justus, 
ut remittat xuabis peccata nostra et emundet nos ab 
omni iniquitate. 

(If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. 

If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, ani to cleanse us from all un- 
ri^teousness. l.John.ch,l.v .8-9. ) 

la the play over and over again Faustus falls into the pernicious 


56. St. Mattlww. ch. 12. v, 31-32. » 
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atHtud® of dospair* Ji«it beforo Mt| bitopbolos ccaaas nitb tbo 
oontraot f&mtm ausosi* 


Sow Faustiia wmt thou mods bo aoimedf 
Ind oanst tbou not bo sairod? 

Wlmt boots it tbon to think of God or hoov&nf 
Mmy vith snob irsin fanoios and d®9p{ii|i| 

DospaiF in God and trust in Iieol2abnb«®3 

A fow nooionis aftor obtaining Ms hearts aosire ho confoaoos 

ibod I<mg ore this 1 should have slain a^solf| 

Had not street pleasure coiKimred deep despair 

After playing a trlek c»i the horse-eourser Faustus recollects t» 

What art thou faustus but a man eondeitin*a to die? 
thy fatal tlae doth draw to final end. 

Despair doth drive distrust into ny thouidatts. 

C<»ifound these passions with a oulet sleep 

to the saintly Old Han ha declares 

Damed art thou Faustus, dasmed, despair and di#*®3. 

In the farewell discourses with his scholars aM students Marliswe 

has a wailed allusicm to the farewell discourses of Christ at the 

Xtsat Supper* But whereas Christ prepared to face his final agonies 

with fortitude and ooiiforted his friends, Faustus can only preach 


sorrow and the 1 ms of hope* 

But Faustus* offaaoe ©an ne'er be pardoned* The SerM«t 
that tMpted Sva »ay be saved, but not Faustus* ••and 
idiat wwadkira I haw done all Geruany can adtaass, yea 
aU thi world, for idiieh Faustus hath lost both 
and world, yes heaven itself* heaven the seat of God, 
Idle throne of the blessed, Mngdoa of Joy, and wust 
resiain in hell forever •* hell, ah hell, forever**® 


later he warns his friends not to interfere "for nothing can rescue 
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Tlwologically spueMng h«re on® sees how Fanstns shuts his heart 
to the mercy and lore of Cod* Qe glories that his sin is too great 
for even God to he able to forgive. 


grevious still, sinoe 

* }f cannot be forgiven, the sin 

the Holy Ghost, the sin of Judas, despair in 
its theological meaning *..l(fhy should he pray, eonvinoed 
as he is that his prayer cannot be heard 


The theological iiq>lieation of despair is the refusal of grace* Han 
by his own efforts and Mrit was not capable of saving himself, so 
God in Eis generosity took It upcaa himself to atone for aiM save 


mankind* This saving grace was freely given to all who cared to 


accept it* 


1^ little children, these things 1 write unto you, that 

^ any ®an sin, we hava an advocate with 
e Father. Jesus Christ the righteous! 

And he is the propitiation for our aim and not only 
ours, but also for the sins of the whole world 

Fanstus is constantly reminded of his sin by the Angel, by the OM 

Man and in his conversations with Mephistophelea he often comes to 

a sense of personal eonvietion of sin* But tm never once begs for 

God*s saving grace* The necessity of this had been expressed in 

other Tudor writings* 


Sre sleep shall eloae up thy w too fast, do not thy God 

forg#%f 

But search within thy secret thoughts, what deeds did thee 
. befall! 

And if thou find amiss in aught, to God for mercy call*^ 

Bonne in his Holy Sonnets had also begged for God*s grace* 


But idio am X, that dare dispute with thee* 

0 GodT Ot of thine only worthy blood, 

And ny tears, malta a heavenly lethean flood. 

And drtswn In it ay sin^s black memory 
That thou remember them, s<»e claim as debit 

1 mnk it meroy if thou wHt forget*®^ 
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fill# is th® por»imial thea* of Christian lif® - jod sad Satan 
elalffling httnan lift and Qod winning by th® i>ow®r of lov®. M r«c«ntly 
aa 196S on® fiadt Jants Baldwin expressing th© scat idea* 

that*® th® D®vtl<» ©rice I toO|" said Blisha. *^h® 

ENivil, ht dottH ask for nothing less than ycmr life# 

And lit take it too, and it *8 lost forever# Forever, 

JTt^xnny# Ion in daraness while yon living and yon in 
darknes® when yon dead# Ai*nt nothing bnt the loi»e of 
God can maitti the darkness light" #68 

nothing can save a soul which lesointely denies ell salvation# '^his 

is very clearly and draaatically brought out in th® famous closing 

solilo^^ in Hr# Fanatua # lauatua is in an agony of fear and 

reaoraei but yet his stid^bom pride keeps him from the humility that 

is a vital re^EUislte for aalvaticm# He blames his parents for hit 

birthf tm curses f ime for not standing still. He even wishes to 

forfeit his tewanity end be changed into an animal or even to a 

vapour# J<iai Bimyaa confessed to a similar temptation In SJMSl 

Abounding # 

the beasts, birds, fishes, etc#, I blessed their 
eoadition, for they had not a sinful nature, they 
were not Ohnoxioes to the wxeitdi of 0od$ they were 
not to go to hell-fire after deathf I could there- 
fore have fololeed, had w condition been as any 
of th(iirs#69 

hot never once does FSastus go «m his toses to pray the Agnus Bel. 
Is is emmimm mly of ths wrath of Ood and doggedly sticks to his 
oontrsot with the devil. Once having signed away his soul he turns 
hack im all paths that lead back to God# His despair is of tl® 
fleghcfan^ narrow ktjid that believes wace having done wrong one 
sdim as wall make the most of it as God*s hand is irrevocably 
yainad agsiast oms# IhiSf as has been argued, is nothing else but 
a p^fslMilogiosl Uwersicai of pride as the case-b<iOfeai of psychiatry 
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lastly I is tit •xiKliitttioii of tho fall of Fattstnii Msrlowt teas 

wst flMlttsd ttiat snaro irteiete is almost insvitably llnfeidi witte PrMs* 

this is t3» trap of Pltasisr®* It teas alraeay teaan ston tteat tte* 

Ipooiflftdgo fmmtm ewmm for 1» dlsslpatos ia aapty ploasaros. It 

is tearily tesooniag for ttes gr«at«st soteolar of Mlttstebarg to si^loy 

Ilia visdOH ia distarteiag a Vatioiia baaquat or ia prodaoiag grapas 

oat of ssasoa* bargaias witte teis scml for aartlily plaasortt aad 

aslca tespteistf^tMiXts to e<mrsy tills aos^is;*# to teis aestar* 

Say. tea siarraadars ap to tela teis soaly 
So as will spars Mm M yaarS| ^ 

Lsttiag Mm lira ia all irolaptoasaass*'^ 

fanstas tliaailw Usphistoidislss MaHy vtesa ttes lattsr pr<^issi* 

1*11 soil ^iss out ttes fairsst eonrtssaasi 

laft teriiii tliM sr*ry aoraiag to ttiy bad* _ 

ilit wteosi tlqr 9f steall litesi ttey lisart steall teaYS*'* 

Bs forttesr oonfsssos that all rspsataaos teas tesaa forgottsa la 

plsasors* 

iad 1^ sfs tteis I steoali tears slaia aysslf | 

Bad »ot most plaasors eoaqosrsd dssp dsspair*^ 

f teis lost fssr sartiily tesaaty ead plsasors fiads its altiaats 
•yid>ol sad falfilasiit ia tli# viaioa of Balsa* Slwi synteollass tbs 
pagaa sorld slisrs ^ salt of Bsamty wm ^ teiglaist sad of ata* 
Stes SIS ttes oaoss of ttes grsatsst svsat of olassieal tiass aad 
l^tos* addfsss to tesr tedioaiss ttes rsry liigte positioa stes 
otmiss* 

Aiad sU is dms tteat is not Eslsaa**^ 


yor OteristiaB iorops of ttes siaets^tli osatory Bslsa was aot 


fB* fielBsr Bfofdio sd* . 

Pvtity tefscd* 1 

t # p# Hd# 1* i — - . - 

* itetitf f • lit* 1* 

I p* m. 1* wu. 


1^.. of..Ctei^^i^r„,ltolsai!a 

pt Ui®# A* 


CMmMm 



Ollier til* irmt ^imSm of t!s® elasstcs tent fM *|»teol of ttioio 

pa»aio»8 and dtoairos wtelcli terit* ateont th® iSostnictioii of 

aio» mtimm m tte» Bsios did for f jroy. 

HoJUko it th® lost of tte® tyoa asd of thfi fX«ste| teot]& 
m ttetstt af« otejoots in «ii world | otter than 

.Itewtnsf and as tte:^ mr® Ids own passions • loading tiis 
to soolc witteSii ttei® otejteti & tepptiiis#**'^ 

Pimi* Orof Unis jfwt awetter ©*»tnins in tho vision of Holoa* Ste is 

ttlotrl^r s spirit 9 nsiiig tteo word in its pojorstivo KlissteotteJi 

iotits* Tliis is ante otevioni fro® tte otrllor doscription of Aloxin* 

ter and Ms paraisoisr* firastns In tels crasod Inst or blind a®tp®iri 

or a tespoxnts adxtnro of tte twO| eoanits t^a fatal tin of tenon* 

alitgr witli tel«n* It is ainnifioant that tte OM Man nress Fanstte 

to fofoot teofort Holisi a^oars* 


III star good Fanstnsi star Usr daspox’ota at ops f 
S so# an Inioi tertrs o*ar tlir teady 
Ind with a vial lOli of prooiems graeo 
l^fors to poor tte sa»o into tlsp sonlf 
f ten oall for tuaror and avoid dospair*?^ 

But after witnossing tte m%%im tetvoon Fanstns and Holon and 

teoriBg fanstte osti **lBd nous tent thon slialt te parsmoiirl*'^ 

tte <Ei MSA tnftti mm oorsing teooanso te raeognisoa tte insvitatelo* 

loonrood Fanstnst Msorateio nan 

fliat ftte tte soel o*eIte*st tte grooo of lioavan 

iM& fllost tao tiiroiio of Ms tritemal soat*F7 

fteM Marloifo tes traood tea growtli «id tevaloteo&t of Fanatns* 

•In wite nnorriiii teoolofiaal undorstanding* Bogisinlng with prite 

In his poHOfS mA Iteotioaso wite Ms hnaan limitations Fanstns 

prooosds te dann hinsolf hr floMini Oody tten hardaning his teart 

i^te teteidr sni stettiag Ms oars te tte oall of Craoo and finaiir 


fl« iHtli* •terloifote in SfflBRtllg* 

liiit* f* it* . * ' 

1i# ftjtef teo^ ^;iar»ndOtt 

teossf ftcfsfd* lilt* p* IS®* 1 * 

W* I* lit* 1* 134?. 

W* XhlAtf »« lit* 1* adii*s@« 
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ta to diNowa fear and doiperatioa ia ploajmwi# 

la taraciag this aovomat om eaimot help tat not« how p#ycholo|le«ll|' 
aooarato is Karlcwo^s dssiga* Om might b® t®aptod to aaaohroaisti- 
oali|r assiai® that Marloiw had mad® th® aeQaaiatane® of Fjiraad* Tht 
irhol® aotioa of th« pXaj eaa b® ®«n«d ia a siagl® Biblical Tors® 
ttm St* Jtettl»w»» Goap«l* 

Foa ahat i« a asa profited | if h« shall gala th« whol® 
iforld* and shall lot® his om semlt Or what shall a nan 
gir® in oxdhang® for his soiill^ 

It ia interesting to not® h®r® that in his auch folltr eorsion 
Oooth® gir«s a ®®ry dlff®rsat pictnr® of th® sins of Faustns* Satan 
aslin pamission of God to tost Fansttio and to sift his virtWf tima 
naldliig hin a job^lilsa fipir®* 

Niqpihiatc^lialaat What will joa b»tf Thar®*# atlll a chtnea to gainhlffif' 

If unto m full laair® ym giira| 

Oantly npon j® road to train himi 

Tha hordt A® long as ha on aarth shall lifSf 
8© long 1 mtito no pr«M,hltioE* ^ 

Saan in thia liidi^ Hwrloiia toans to ha writing nothing wir® original 

than an arthoda* nadiaral wtaaplnn* Fanataa appaara to ba a nan who 

hy hia aan wilfnliiaia and mibrlndlad daairaa hringa dooa imm his 

mm haad* thara ara aU tha o^oaantional traopinga of a aantitiona 

Chafftttt tha naihlBafy of rival angala and eonnivli^ davils, th® 

attraatiwa data® Sliia and tha w>ral plaadinga of tha GM Man* 

fha aiOy out of Marlm*8 plays which ia eaat in a 
doliho^itoly Chrlatian ci»taxt ia te»,.,J.gaa.teai,«^ 


ft* it* ilatthaw* ch. l«* w* 2«* 

^ ■ tranalataa thla varaa thnai- «Mhat will • 

a mm icaiii ay wuMxnt tha whola world* at tha cost of his tma ^ 
•olff can ha giva that will boy that salf hmkV* In 

this wmMUm «ia cantral idaa of Or* ^^anstna. bacoaos only too 

lift y m a ^ tnms* Bayard Taylor* World^a Classics Mo* 380^ 

•it fragloita Glass®*** im 

mmm LsA K| ta |hiitiian Brm . ad. Bichard Boslay* Eontladga and 
IGiS* p* 108 * 


^ C 


But vts to mit% « aeiftil Mlm ««gt Sa a 

isottia* Hi« aad®r«t»fidiBi of Chrittlonitjr s»<s Ctoigtlaa 
tragoiljr vag a €mp aaS iimpathef*!® mm* la mmm to my la <Sr«ati© 
tawsa aliat /*li* Ai^aa lias taii »» pi®ia% la my mm tiata » 
a pity it M to tm tfeii way wfcaa It might hav# taaa otlityiriia**^ 
faastaa for all hit wtadeii could fea-^a hmn oaa of the loadlai; 
liglita of Qmuumm^ feat hy chootlug tha path of stlf lio loit 
ovaiytlilaf, ftioio ttiiufo tm dastyaa cbow# all alaot loaoirladlg# of 
til# waarMi at# aot awll la tliaafalTaa* lot yathar thaa paoaiva thia 
ImowMlO ftovoflt tlia aadiosi Qod hiyi oydaiiiod lia ploapra feywanl 
Ijgr taftmly aamasii tfeo iwiaaa l» maai an€ th# axaveiaa of liit powots 
daaiB Mm* lia tearJUNiga ia Imowlaiga wifhoot graeOf withoot faitli| 
withemt ^ hlaaiiag idsi^ aiioitli ha axi tiitatral payt of all frm 

fmmw m& vaaltlit all that F&oatoa hitliayto Ima 
ahtainaiy aio oat Is thmaaalwaa good ot bad$ imi 
ao long aa thay warn owtoi^lafad mmly* ba naad 
BOt Ini diattutad* But ma tlia attaint is nada to 
aaa thatt, iiailloaioa bagins*^ 

fmmtm ia latar faaai wil^ tha tiorribla tmth that tha gifts 

of tha daail naitlNia satisfy aor laaty ana that nltlAataly ha has 

sola hla aool lot otan laat a nasa of potait* Harloua has nada 

fttllaat mm of ^tm itanatia tmm to «iiptaas this* Qm of tho fitat 

lyswi^pK wttii sjh h wjiw o* 

aavtiata* M this is tofosaa as Mviago ia a amstaMixt asd tlSMi 

agaiaat aiotitoa of Sail* lO aalw for boohs on aattenony and 

Ootavy# tint mPwy^Mm io thaw aattaa to raaltia faoatns of oha^ 

•i« W*St "Th} Cl^tiaa t^io Sfto*; la 

I fi pa f ^ Bao* Ilf 1M&* p» S7« 

ii« lonaTfSI* *ii«|iwi!,t in asafelia* 

yoNtii p# • 


• PIS 


hat 2mtm Tht ^rwit of sll towltJlgo it fwiril# wtivitf 

®ii4 telioolbisjr*# pirsirtEt thipt mmsk of th® fafnaft in «cwi® 

hmkM* ttmm Is asthlai: coisstiwlsiw m ©iifflutt Fismstii# d«Ni# aofc 

mtk to l»®v« tl» iwM s bof+eir tiiam &® fotnEMl it* Hi* lenmr* 

l*df» it fnid eont»iii«to4* Hit J'iblSci^JL o^sit# !• Solo«©ii* 

it it notisi that ia iim samt that |)y« taastm »nd® 

its wrot® his first jmlt for ’^ooi iiirSng* 

flftt, ia tli ftm ®oti©Mi| 8®t Cod befors ^row^ftt# tm 
til® ftatr of ths iori is th® b®?tiiii»s of iriaioai*^ 

&M Dofmi wot® of tilt la«pflt#bilit^ of oa Mrim mmf* 

Vmm if tbor® til tilts® t my sins abooMi 
*flt iato to ftsic tbiaiiioie® of iroo®« 

^idmm m ^rof litft m tl^ 3^1r rrooMi 
ttsih m imt to fftpisati for tlmt^s m good ^ 

As if tiion lisdst s«»i«d sgr i4ith ttxy biood***® 

Hrof# iSImr hss fHooiafeJar stwwsd w Hwloii»*s praitooifcot»»t oa tis® 

thsas of C^bristisa trsgodr tlsiyit« 

f Hi Umb in that «hst Fanstns rtooiv®# in ®»hi«g® 

fw Mi soM is finaiif wwtMssSf tlmt wslthi owtr ^ 
sffiWisi flossof® art wrwtloi to Ma as hwing oniF dtlwitn- 
lajr ▼si3*io iMoH dis®fl»«rs m msm as sr® soss««at€*» 

mmm mm stwlios tfe® twt of sr* .. yaastns. mm osmot Mi? 

wftiisi^ tisst it is imtli nor® thiat mmiy m mzpmstiim of ©rtliM« 

Oifistisaitf* iteioiHi tra# no ortl^w boiioirtr in sil hit 

pr®i«ats iiditi® intsiasotnsi tsinss* fh» mmX9»$mm all its 

lyBMMfflttM ii mik soonlsrl®* ns®' also bt fotmO slmigsid® tii® nor® 

tieml loligiotii 9 ®tt®f»« nmmUM Ms fointod out i^t 

infta if IssniaiSss nasitt for tM goroinssn intollootml ®*g* 


iWfcjjiu-.-- Mf til' it '**■ ilirtiriiihitM 

mUth 


mm rnmmrn i< ff|is®iis*a....i.roiitsiiorth,,..of Mit* in 





flHB bmiiiiist nmmtmmmBMrn it®* tte wamlt of tli« 
oiwBattiiioli iritti imtur® md § iiwttod lt» 

o^tw^latioa froa iaag* of fh% »» to 

of tlio iiattirAl s®ii***Tlt@ 4iio««fy of Inis imtwoX 
foiuoi oraft of 0 mm mmdimmmsB uno© tMtr Iosif tufflfoi 
mm witii ® fomthjfoi ooofiioniso in hlasolf md Mi 
oifoatif'o poisifeilitlos# Em** foioos opooawifl t» to 
Ifiio tlKSfo SOS1M4 to osciot m Units to lomn otoati^Mi 
oittoif In aift or peiitSeoi m sooial lif®*^ 

fiiif spirit if ^017 skill to that of Faaifttis** fii® osniratioo foi* 

til# Infiiiito «iii stgioviciiisanf tlio orro of isoofted longiEf® polo otos 

tlitcniillii^ tto pls7« flss vith rootriotioiis on. tmaii 

ofootiiritf is ft sipdfioftnt sii^ol. of tho aotmlssoDeo* 

0 idNKt ft nofM of profit oofi 

fioifftfi of Imoof I of imipotosoft 
X« pfowiiHii to tb« stoiioiif 

IMitiii is in tHo tfftiitioii of iogftf haocm ¥t^ pioMOfoi oiepftri* 
stotfti aoiftiios as ftgftiiist elX oairXioir pi^inoiplfts of imitiitT* tiko 
ffftBois fftosttts toOf tftlcos iili kxmlM§$ u tis ptmlme 

l4or« fiiili^opl^i Mftdieiiiftf mX Boiigion « md lispfttiisitif aiks &\>mt 
BottaSTf Ifttfoiog^ ftXii lliitft*]^8ios* His tHirst foi* lciimfXs<lsft is 
InsfttiotXo* tfeos to look t^oo ss so sKiralltT 

Ifftfiww iwnilO fe« to so# loss tlawi ti«If tl» oiotoro* 

Is is sot osiio4 Hr* Fftostos of vittoiS>org for ootiiiiig* 
MittiSiftf* is not nsrsJs' s ft«»rooft §«i®ftii pXftii«-«x'’r;o to rooM off 
tm sttafostifs titisi twfc tbs spljit of wittosSsorg is wwsb Into tlm 
fls^r Mtoli mnm so tii«a io 'fs* sXso a stuisiit at ibo 

sssis -liiloswii^* witt«i»»j?g was a erwiis of tbs Boforostioa jmmmt 
moM botbi liiHits eisl bail Xifoi tboro at warioos tlws* 

ftM isifit of tbo Hoforoftticn is wmtf wmh in otiism® ia ^bis nl® 7 » 


M. BrnMnwr. ■-j'r »■«—««« af Hlatorv. RMfArar . l»s, toadon. 

•ff. ia. WwlHi ttf chf|itmh«r aVloBa. C^liroDd«l 

^WiS| (Stsfori* 1910* f« MS* X* 



it th« ofevi««jtly antl^Cuttolie of tiit diseoafitofo of 
Urn l*op« «si« liis oopitimls* Tliit vm liowi to litw ma«« « strong 
tppttl ill ill® tlioatt®| pmstieolwl^ tlio grooMliags* '^la® iiliolo 
attitoa^ of fooitiit it a»ti«€ettioiie saia it jwtalti in ioeh sigol** 
fiisinit ftstwts os tliit witetioii of ti» folgato* 

kumiM mm fteAs tla® giwtii of oaticsiRlis® aliiMod to in tJiO 

isig oliaio tli« Priiict of Psraia frm mr 
tisyoto potoatatos itow Feitstas pltcsts tr® tiotli aotofely Protastioit* 
f hfoaglMmt tilt pity oat Is eonstoatly tlitt Faostas it a 

Qsxsttii talailay ?©otoi Sa fli# iatoliaotiiai olJtoat® of Frottstutt 
gioMiar* 

Tlio othay aipdfienjife Iteiifilssimea asotot it tiio gyoat aJaiya- 
tloii for ttia pagafi past* iii Bsm spteiai atntioa is laaslt W 
faiitttis of tl®ia ii«swi«&ts Julius Catssr fsm Mttim • 

igaiu it ii iigadfisaat tliat of aii tHa groat fifurot of autiot^ty, 
eiiarloi to too Mlmrnmw ratter steia Clirisi ion saint 

mf tefo* 

iittMist oliioli ^ngs is MMxrnmr tte groat | 
apootaeia of tte worM*® pra-oaiatmoi 
ftm trttlit mmrn of i^ote glorious nets 
iigutaas tte m»M with Mo rofiootliig teass*^ 

f iiii attttute fiteo it# Mgtest oscpraotion iji tte aoo#tro^» to 

teiift* Ste nyteoiite# tte grtatost teauty ii»S glory of tte ©ueiont 


ntft ig fi i ilii J O 



iMa tte ai^oiit vorM as th# solo fountaiteiiad of 
m 3 L 
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mm am ammti to ©xaiiiao fmmm* laamlm ia tho light of 
Honaissaiaoo pf«e«pts atm finds that itarlowe was waxh a mMi of 
Ilia own tlmas* fehHa at CmttMga ^Sarlowa had j»ad fhotofie in tlj@ 
flt»t famtf dialactlcs in th« soeoiid mikI phiXmc^hf %n tii« third* 

I# alio liad to atMy feiblical aM claasioal iiiatofy. fOr tiia M.A* 
ho had to atodyi in aMltlcm to tha al»ov©| astroi^i®^, alosamtary 
Oraa&i gaonotj^ and aeianee, lading ofetainad the higlaist dagraa la 
tlMi land Harloiia was in a good position to estiaate tfe® loamlng 
of fhnataa* Faiuitna was aaator of not aoroly ona, but of all fonr 
bfanatHis of Imowladga tliat c©aprls<(»3 a sixtoeniai oastnry nniworsity* 
iad yat Fanatna la a faHtape boeanso tm has foygot^on tho foaodatlim 
of all imowladie aa giraa by Sldnay » "Tho and of all sarthly 
laafning balng alrtnons aetion*** 


A im fiotoworthy priaeiplaa govemad th® Illaabathan 
oimaapt of Isaininf * and thoao wart thon^it to mhrma 
aworything idiat wonid contribnto to happy living* Thaao 
priaainlaa Snilialod tha pnranit of salf^laiwlodgoi faith 
in nan* a aptritnal dastinyi tha mmptmma of tosponaibility 
to aoolotyi and proof of wladoo in o^rndtust* la britf* tho 
oM of loaraiiig was to prapajro iodividiaals for battor 
aorvioo to both dod and stata*^ 

that fhoatoa falla iwU balow tha abovo sarh it avidant* la miatalms 

diapntatioa lui tha and of logioi not tha truth* Ha rajaeta law m 


a dmdgo and nodioiaa baoanaa it aamiot aalca mn inortal* lit 
raaaon is clouded ao ha adatahas tha two and of wary dlselplli»* 
mm ho gnihbioa with tha Soriptiiraa ha ohosoa to daaX with half* 
trntha aa ho rai^a only thosa portioaa idiloh anit his pnrposa* And 
in tho final aolilogoy ha raf^aa to aooapt parsonal raspoiislbility. 
for hia ami sins* thia vary pointadly aiaphaslsaa Fanstna* laoh of ’ 


1 

and Baaaiaaanef laar^iiig*** in 


ETtoToI* 19®i* p* t* 



* nc? 


tijr FJs arlfl® it nWLii to that of 

v^9>Xtw Hsioigii life© wrot©. 

Imt for 2 fho*.! iss¥er !« |i««iti8dt<S that #“^ota 

hath shut ^ ail light of loayning withia tho laatosm 
of Ari«totla*s hralas*® 

haatly $m tho Eohaisanfioo oiarsofitf t» *his 

aaarlf ovorir erltlo ha» «o|tha9is®4 tho hma&Ism of <-h® t«t* th© 

ifliolo dy«a is a fl«»h<^Mit Jiaaifos*® of Misaisn^ra*® Iroaiiisia* Tl» 

pl^ doss not fjroaeli si&alasioa to iiiriat ifev bat ia coaaistoatly 

aiiroeatliig slioptlo intolloctail iiiqaify* A fim cmplimAt $m 

attitiwl® ia Sliahospoaf»*s llMhoth whor® a noral orior nad haimmy 

iA th* anivotao ia diatiaetl^ affixvtsd* 

Marlmm*» M * Fuataa. 1* not a Cliriatiitii 'wsralitjr ^Ity 

for it o 0 «tiIiiaSfiffifi'''tioft of tht gmdmsB or |oatie® 
of tho jpoligimis systoa it dopieta %rith stwh aoewfcj 
of 4#t«il# It i®! ysthor, a protoit tfai^t this sj^otoa* 

ohi^ it fovoaii as Imposing a limit it ion m tho aapirations 
of mmrn holdiiig him in' fotiitetioh and hondarot loi^ng him 
at latt awn tli* oomfort of Christa hlood fm 4o«®iisr hia 
to tho moat tarrihla lostmeticai*®* 

Bmaniaai iri^ its alairatiiai of ass m tL« eoati*® of ^ho miirors# 

ifiaat so far as to ofoa shattor tiia coheapt of ki»ii i^s aa i»f<;f.® of 

tho hiviao* this asKpliiaa to io»s oaetamt th® oieior® of noti 1» this 

plagr# fhaataa* §o« ia ia th® i»«g® of Faos^iMi - hardf roloatlsss 

aad paaaioaiata* Tho iMdiovalist had attaaptod t® H'®# vitMa both 

tha Citjf of (Jod aad t&o City of nm and t® sywshroaiso 

tlia tif®« TIis tamsalat forgot &m half of St* liapaatiaa^s irisioa aasl 

omiaoatratai all hia aaargias m tha othor half* 

to aaiioval laiad , Mrliatf m t® tho htropaa 

lift apooarod as a Bhmim east 
















att«mptliig an asd«s «nt of ♦'!» f5-at@riei in tills thssis 
it algM b« ffsbisat to stoto tiitit ^kopo is a stskstisiitiol kotly or 
i!igp«t«4 »opi(E ¥hiefe fe«» kosii iollkeratoly loft mt of* eonsliopatloa# 


Afid# fPOB ©sftsin tp lislsfions into l^oglisih, fr» Latin pootiy 
t^iMi mm &th»T dpnafiti© work# wishfully fetbswid onto Christophsp 
Hsrlewo* ite^mgst ttioas tpt pollmim. * lJssiTim. % ,Mw.apl..,.lII* 

Minn of mm jjst&u . tsmm 

aa«* hignop ii^'opsry a®3fit wiiicii 

wr« also sttfilmtsi to ilsplowo mm A^mn and lai ftll a 


Sliaktspttftposii soholsrshif oret’its itelow® wltii collakop- 


Mm.* mmh tsxtnsl iniibtelos mm mt of tiio prago of this thosSs 
^ six pli^s mmmimi hmmin mm mm tlisa tttfflciont for om*M 


pnvpoto* mirnt drwiitl® ©postloiis wooM possibly shei foptfeop liiht 


» 


<m ll«yIowo»» lifO| b«t hU fund wont »1 sttitaJos of Bind mui spiPit 
af« poptyayoi in tlio t®xt« nmt m wsitawtionably liis own# 

Sn tfeis ISM liss &tt®i»ptoi to disoosoF Itelowo^i sttit’Mes 


towiifit t3bt Mstoir of bis mm tiaos imd of esrliop of.®«* by Mstopy 
ono is tn miiiofsitwwl tfe® tosn® in its fnllost snd ifiilost appA-iontioUf 
i»o* tlio tt«f of 0 fOQIilo snd oil «iot aaJkos tho® a pooolo* In 
ottoattlnf to do tills it Is alw^s lapofatiiro to p«t Mtplswo into tfe® 
pfOfNsy fPifopootiwo of ilia mm tlasiSf oisd^ ttioii to disoofop bow fop| £f 
at oHf Isi yff In witb ecsatoBpopapy attitUMiaiii V!lsan o®» oxoffilnos 
tMm fBMtloB It »U1 t* OBtlO^d tlMt to glw H»r\<WlB tt ia^ei 1* OttXy 
'a» 4 M*U 8 B. Writing of Pr. yamitnn am erltlc stotoa 




A wMt th* li# it tint iiKiijmotioii of _ 

Mi ttft ptflimpt mr® tlisa ruy of toit ftllow-^iwintj^pwiB#® 

CJtiMiswi hm» heSs^Ximi him as & dcmaff pissiiiitt# 

S» 00014 iMBifiiirori tiM m jwal urliaciiilo of op'-lor 
ia tlio miiiropsiei m lio|jo fop femaim tpiospli mmt «p 11 
m3i& h» eotJiM afford to rtar^iiid 

ifiMi ia titi otrole stator® ©f a stoic ace#|>*siic« 

SIlbffiitsiOB to Ollftt Mtt b®*3 

To Miiatiila soiti posit ivo poijats of ¥i«ir is mtf difficidltf spscislly 

vildi fofotoiioo to a witor iilco Utriows* flho fsots of his lift art 

•ii too mmtf sod thom mm nsy gaps in his hiogrsphy* Mis irorks 

oEist in oofimpt toacts ani thoir aotlisiiticity has hooii clialloiiiod* 

SNit « pfomtiuni oni t«for® th» foJLlost doroloimiBt of Ms goMos 

wm possihio • mM yst 4«fiiiitiiF« itatoMBts arc tsadol 

iowovor mm can siy smotMiig dofinitiiro atoot Ms doalitkgs vith 

Mstofy as ono f^s it in Ms draiiatie works* BroMiy sposkiBg 

Marioiro’*s point of wioir %ras that of tht hiniaitist Mstorian* 

lisBi for tho BsaaissaBoo MstorisB| was not mi as ispietod 
hy stBoiiiait iMlosophyi cimtrolliBi Ms actions and oreating 
Ms dostiny by tho work of Ms intoXXoctf bi&t Maii| as i«pic«» 
tod hy Christimi thoB^ty a oroatBro of passion and inpolso* 
Bistsry tints hocam tho Mstory of hustan passions « rogtyriod 
as aoeossary miifostatioBs of hnmi natinro*'^ 

iSMitlior antlior writing of tMs lamnist spirit has said » 


fliia inftividiialisn nsaiit a rowoit against tho hoalagt and 
tlM wiifofsi solidarity of th« siadiavia roXigiousy moraX 
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Iwawii*® 

Tllis kind of Aommiioli ±ti mmie^'k. Mn.’Plowo a isfm of tliit 


Bufiaissiiie®* Mt m& imut rwmber tMt lit tlie fassago of tiM tbOTO 
mm m empikTfmnfBm Hwli of Mditiral fcelitf serial 

pattofwi ¥»f« e«rrl«d mmw Into th© BSxt%&nth and swattfcosatli 
eontiurloa* fbi# «an b® »»®a cJLoarly in a vmk sneb as lalalgli** 

Pittf* Tillyaard lias eendansad th» Eanalfftnca outlook on liiatofT 
to tSiroo soliont foatuioa# Firstly f history b«l»® a coliaetlon of 
fa«t«» tiilpa am to fortoo and praparo for tha fotur®* Ho is both 
forowaraoii and foroanioi* *^1118 eaa ho seen pervading all the 
wpitiags of Marlowo# f..i8atoerlaife warns oonirchf in particular rnd 
wsrkiiid in general of the inevitafeility of Heath whieh hwables mm 
the greatest. It teaches that dod any use mm the cruel nan of 
uiolenee to further His wn divine purposes* against 

Pride I BerOhas is a study in practical "poliole*** Secondly# history 
for the Henaissaiice I preserved noble deeds fro» Oblivion* This was 
a great laoentiva and inspiration for nan* Taaberlane and the Guise 
fipire in the history of ti^lr tsaes for their fearless pursuit of 
their own esidsi Faustus is fMOus for his lesrtdng* Lastly# this 
incentive for posthnsoos glory has moral wd ethical value* '^his 
it hfilllaiitly illustrated by rea«bered as 

a bad ki«g %pA an ineffectual ruler* He serves as a horrid eraaple* 
fhare Is guite a respectable body of evidence to show that thg 
iliimdiethBtiM lo«died upon tbaiir drsoatists as hlstorlsais# since 
^te often both dealt with the saae laaterial* Shakespeare sub- 
titlodMe drana on Haary Fill with «se phrase all is True*** 

iOiiii[iii(i)jiniieiei«i» - ^ 

ft* iuilif houftias* fl^O- .If^i ss^aiie and,...tegIialiJi»iM» * University 

of f coeuito Press* 100®* p* 1ft* 
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Heywood aottd 

hav# aad® th® Igaoraat asor® mpteUmmimm tamgfet 
th® til® toowladg® of aswagr immst histori®»| 

iaifriKstod such as eaimot rs&cl in tii® discscwory of all 
oar togllth Chronicles I and what ®im haw® you now that 
<^^ot discourse of any notafei® thing recorded ©wen 
fro® liilllaii the Conoaerorf nay ftm the landing of 
Brate until this day w 

IkM a proof of how historical inforsiation had filtered to# ell classes 

is eridencod hy a passsgi^ fro® Her morale . 

Hiae host was fnil of ale and history* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ' 

Way ho could tell 

The inch wliert Mchfflond stood* where Hichsri fell* 

Besides what of his Icnowledge he could^say* 
ie had aathentic notice frwE the Bley#' 

Marlows toeing a professicaaal playwright could not hare forgotten or 
delitosrately ignored the educational asnect of his work* 

In tlmrefore sssesinf Marlowe*® historical wiews and opinions ^ 
Elisatoetluyn Itoglaisi inevitably cooes into the reck«»iing» Here it 
will toe well to note that Marlowe does not give us a faithful photo- 
graph of eisateqp»orary England* There are no fi pares like Sir Toby 
Belohy Bofbeiry and Merges and Basie Quickly who are lifted froa the 
bustling life of Illsstoethan Icndon and skilfully transferred onto 
the stage toy their creator* Marlowe reflects aore the tei.per 
spirit of the tiaes than the actual scenes* 

One is pri»aH.ly struck toy the note of inpAsitiwe* Isspatlent 
iagtiiry in all that Marlowe wrote* lika our wodem existentialist 
ewerything was to too tested toy personal endeawour and experience 

to be taken for granted* This attitude was largely 
iiHi to his early inHuenceSi particularly that of Cantorldge* 
dahtiOl Hartsy ra^r intolerantly criticised contomporr^ry Caatoridge 

o ^ 

for ^ds mi noted •> * , , 


i» Isywoodf fhmas* .inoloiar . ed» Bichard M» Ferkinsoii* !I*T« 19dl* 
9« IMI* 

y* INmmss 9^ hishoo -Cortofet * ed* Oilchrist* Xoiidoii* p» 1^®* 



All after »¥ Ibookt . mm fashions * mw 

l«w»**#&ft«r n®w iiwifsna sr<i bell® too* rash 

opialoiiti li®f««3f in iiirSnity, inphilosopfay, la 
la aaaaffr®«B 


M&rXmm iatfaljiroa into flit life of teirberlafi# the ^^reet eoaqwiKir as^ 
ecme® ultli freafc iasi^’lits • the wrld eoaimeroy ia ® aos fired 
witti Ha Insatiable tbtrat for power# lie iiainire® into the current 
notions of Haofeis'relll lad reveals It® hoHownesa* ilfriowe rtbi^es 
tXm Eeimissaiase passion for teowledge ty oelntinf out that loaowledfe 
witbOBt oonscienoe is destructive# Marlowe mn not content the 
oldj ortbodo* view of Hod working out ifls lest lay la hwaen affairs 
tbrongfe ismm, agents # He quest ionei the riolieval axlon tbsf •‘the 
«is«tiai sieving of bistosy is to be foinid in tbs growth of the 
seed of eternity in the wimb of tiiiii®*»#^ 

Marlowe I ratlier aoperrs to *ng»-«st that the seed of eternity 
is to be fomal la every tes&n heart siwl only by hmen e.'fort can 
the seed beer fruit# This was a fresh ^nd original aooroach to the 
here ani iwnr# 

Wheteirer sniy be the validity of the claia# of the other 
world* stole Imeen 3^s ssnd loves m this side of the 
greve have a legit iaate rli^t to a large part of «tn*s 

endeevonr#^ 

All thet Marlowe observed and wrote about was tested by this 
•tendard of »easure»e»t*-«tow useful was it for «»n»s life in this 
world# is saw polities * reUgicii, social affairs and eeonaiy through 
the ffis* of the present# Sven kingship was evaluated by its «ffi«- 
eaetos foBetionlns i& Sllsabethan tines# The *^udor® very alroitly 
aaaaged to have their own way in all things aiid yet broadcast the 
theory that thay held power on% under the «erey of "od* ’"he sacred 

sieiipiiiiiii#iiiiiert - ^ ^ 

i« leyv^t Ohhrlol. •Meditationi* in buriiat. 

ilsto «Ml isiiiister# »#t* 1^» p# M* 

»♦ tf ^heed tm bard., Iiondon* 

HP?# fit Piw# 

JO. j [|«h #jMi. tlM W««iiln« at Biatonr. Caomcjr l Ua, 

toiion* SBAi* p* W# 



sM eharaettjp ©f ’’md©*- TOmrciiy fiusSt it« ®elso in 

th® portrait of Ecward 12 and in tfa® sttitud® of tantorias®*® 

to tli®tr politieiaii* w®r« alway* on tlwi sld® of 

rotfoii «js4 order ei^ IwoJeed Siirlaify to aropport ttteir actions# 

fli® Imieiiist Marlowe Sji reedis^ t1h« sifoye of liis tiises and of 

the world ia past aj^s was slirewi enough to »•« that Imiinisii was 

taldng nan into a cnl d® sue* llmanlss was hrilliant ai^ espansiirOf 

Isninai^ iras ft new rital fore® that oade ail hiMsn rela* ions and 

sotiritisa assYtne new dinenslons «*• but huftaisifiii was in the last 

ftiiftl^ata s®lf«4ftstraatiw«* In had the seeds of slow ooison in its 

heart ttuit later oeuse the eoliftpse of the whole timizi iHirsonality# 

Bemaisii released Hsu’s ereatiwe energies froa the fetters of 

i^oloipf hut it also aade possible the ehanoes of self^aimiliila* 

tion# Marlowe saw in famherltnef in Fsttstusf Hdward and in ’'he 

Ouise ft graduiil enltrsii^ msd broadening out of this liberal spirit* 

BQsenisttf fts the nase implies f denotes the elevation 
ftsd setting up of man in the centre of the uniwerse# 

Xt siipkfies his rebellioiif affipsation f»nd 
disoower 3 r«*#hut iimmim contiilned a diametricftllx 
opposite principle «*»huiii(iiism denied that nan was the 
image and Uheness of GM# Zn this wigr hwanisat 
tenM to iiainisli Man’s stature *ll 

It is heeftttse M«rl«iie fullf woioed this ttudaeious principle 

of the ^naissane# that he has been so widely eeelaSmed m the best 

of its prophets I esolialiiig Shaiesspetre* the picture of the 

Smissaneo that Mill Durant has so pithily sunmed up finds its 

most Ifrieftl ejcpresaioEi in Marlowe • 

f he sualities of this type rewolwed are^ two 
foot I inteUeeitsal and moral audacity #12 

But to stop hero will be only half the picture* In studying 

Iterlowt*# portraits of men aM their tiMs on® caidipt hel| but see 

»• Itoening of Biston:.# Geoffrey < le»t 'L0ndott*lP49 

Xt« iJraaiillill* lho„.B«Bttla.aMOA# Siasm and SeimstertK*t#l^#p*S«X 


that Marlowe saw this "aoideoity”| ptlmiratl® thoo,6;h it weS| as also 

tragic* Man demandiB® more and more and craving ccaaplet® fulfil* 

Bent ran against the very obstacle created by hiiaself* Man*s 

of 

earlier iaterpretations^th® natural and spiritual world would not 
satisfy I and he had destroyed all chance of a religicnas interpre* 
tation* 


Marlowe was aware that he w«s living in an age of 
revolt, whose intellectuals were maicing the dais 
of self*8uffielexK!y in inmffluerable ways* Marlowe 
say have shared in that revolt, but he had a 
cleaz^r understanding thtfu any of his conteE^oraries 
of its disastrous effects, and for this reason his 
tragedies record the disintegration of husanlss*3i3 

Given this view of his tisies ilarlowe becomes a worthy forerunner 

of tile moderns* In the twwstieth century concepts of loneliness, 

alienation loss of identity and weltschserts are current and 

writers have won many laurels for literature on those themes* On® 

realises that the "slefc hurry and divided aims" of modem life were 

seen and depicted in the sixteenth century by Marlowe*^ 

In concluding, therefore, one tends to find that Marlowe*® 

interpretation of history was strongly coloured by Henaissance 

humanism as taught at Cambridge and as breathed by the London 

intellectual of the late sixteenlli century* This biased him in 

favour of a kindly and more tolerant view of man and of man* a 

endeavours in a man-4&ade society than the earlier writers had 

generally expressed* But at the same time he saw clearly enough 

'^le lessons of history to realise whem man and his society wem 

heading* 

Finally it will perhaps be only rational to mmember that 

jilSfliieiiiiriTiwittiiiiiiiiiiriiJiir iirir:ii:iii^Tniirr'‘'iTtii»«o«f»Tirmm nn-mT-:iir--ixtr^rr~r--ri ^ 

IS* ffahood, lf«M* ..goetry. ..and_...BiManipii * Jonathan Cape, London* 1950* 

8i*6* 
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U&Tlom wot® fQt the cowerciol theatre this is where "ultimate 
ly one must 3udge him# It Is «|oite possible that certain themes aM 
attitudes were tahen mp by him for dras ctic siemosstrrition only 
becawse they were eminently snited to his onr’iose. ^^ordsworth did 
tdw very seme thing in another diroctioni cs he himself confessed | 
with regard to the 

I took hold of the notion of nre-existence as hawing 
sufficient foondation in hnnanity for authorising me 
to malEo for my purpose the bast use of it I could as 

a poet*!^ 

Marlowe sd^t v@Ff well have been doing th© sew©# Further on® 

really loiows so very llttl® about him that it would be rather 

foolhwdy to mahe definitive statesmmts# 

We cannot Judge hi® with any finality * partly because 
great witers tend to exceed our graso whatever we 
think to the cimtrary* Also because there are considerabl© 
gaps in our lanwwledie*##Iffldeed if llarlowe were to see 
the extant body of work by which he is remembered • he 
sdght wen wonder what all the fuss was about* ilm no 
doubt he would be very surprised by our answers •!» 

Marlowe would perhaps be surprised at many things ani most 
of all if one should assuaiB anything other than that 'Iraaa was 
primary and any history or historical interpretation quite 
secondary* 


34* iofdiwortlit M* in !totea...nn..,PalgriiyMjJ^den..,l..re,ai^ by 
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34* Stiaiiet J*B* Maylowe . Cambridge University Press* 1964* 
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